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=THE WHITE KING= 

FOR FAMILY. USE, 

Dress Making, + Tailoring *and «General * Manufacturing 
IN ITS GREAT RANGE OF WORK IT 

WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 
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W HITE SEWING NACHIINE CO... 
108 end 110 Post Street, San Francisco 
BRANC ‘HE OF FICHS 
167 SECOND ST., PORTLAND, OR. 1168 BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CAL. 
C,H. TOWNSEND’S PATENT EXPLANATION. 
OT D TREASU A-Vop.2 ft. 4 in. by 4 ft. B—Kneading Board. C—Cut 
ting for entting bread and cold meats. D—Drawer 
for Table-Lines K-brawer for Rolling Pin, Spices, Knives 
wned Forks, and’ G—Mice and Dust-Proof Drawer for 
Meals, sugar cor such like articles. H—Large Convex 
Drawer, hole pounds of Flour. 4¢°Thus yon see this 


FOR SALE BY ALL FURNITURE DEALERS. 


WHOLESALE FACTORY, 


No, 440. FIFTH 
C.H. TOWNSEND & CO. 

m SUTTER STREET. 

S. Cor. Sixth and: J Streets, SUPPER STREET, 


NEW BOOKS, 
NEW STATIONERY, 
NEW FICTION. 


FRED. KOLLIKER, Proprietor. JNO. N. PHILAN. 
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SACHRAMENTO. 


river, the city has trade relations with the 


Sacramento 18 the capital ot Cali- 
fornia. 
the American and Sacramento rivers, ninety 
miles by rail easterly from San Francisco, 
and from ten to eighteen miles westerly trom 
the lower foothills of the Sierra. Range. 
We assume that the intelligent reader is in- 
formed concerning its carly history-— the 
present purpose is to speak of it as it is. 

Topographically the city is situated very 
nearly in the center of the State: and for a 
political seat could not be better located. for 
the convenience of the people of California. 
The city has a population of thirty thou- 
sand souls. [ts municipal arca is something 
in excess of tour square miles. bully -two- 
thirds of this is compactly built. Its streets 
are broad, heavily: shaded. and afford ad- 
mirable drives. In its homes, Sacramen- 
tans take pardonable: pride, since for beauty 
of surroundings. floral wealth, and choice 
fohhage their equals are tew. 

The city is admirably related by railroads 
to the trade .and transportation  inierests 
of the coast. Phe Calitornta and Oregon 
Railroad leads hence northward: the Cen- 


regions, the Calitornia Pacitic on the west 
side of the Sacramento connects 
the city with San’ Francisco and its) upper 
suburban towns and cities: the Western 
Pacifie connects it with the San Joaquin 
Valley, the Southern Pacitic leading to 
the: Gulf. of Mexteos and 


from Lathroyy makes second 
Hon. With San isco: and bv branch 
lines With the ‘Santa--©€ lara The 


Sacramento Valley and Placerville Jinc 


leads from the capital city to the EP Dorado 
Sierras, and: in’ few weeks. will 


Placervilk tS becders oto the 


ereat Central lines’ Connect Sacranento. to 


Amad@ér. .Nevada. Colusa. and. € alaveras 


counties. navigation on the Sacramento 


It is situated at the conthuence of 


exists and constantly expanding, 


entire tler of river counties. 

Sacramento is liberally endowed with 
ehurches, and maintains one of the largest 
and best equipped school systems, supple- 
mented by several private educational insti- 
tutions. One oof these, the Sacramento 
School of Design. occupies. the E. 
Crocker Arto Gallery, superb building 
the. city... by. Mrs. 


(Crocker, and valucd: with its collection. of 


oil paintings, at about six hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. Vhe State capitol, situ- 


ated in the heart of the citw. is classical 


Structure, erected. iit -it cost of upwards ot 


three millon dollars. brevity forbids reter- 
ence to other public buildings of 
Mnportance, Hbrarics, confraternal temples, 
academies, hospitals, ‘Phe Central 
Pacitne Railroad shops in this city are the 
largest mechanical works upon. the Coast. 
and give employment to. nearly two thou- 
sand skilled and unskilled workmen. 

The trade ot Sacramento aggregates in its 
jobbing branches about sixty million dol- 
lars annually, and. extends throughout all 
the central and northern and mountain sec- 
tions, and the adjacent states and territories. 
because of the minimized fixed capital 
required, centrality of location, terminal 
facilities, and climatic advantages, this trade 
sacra- 


mento is the chief fruit shipping station of 


the State, sending forward: in season — far 
more fruit than any other pornt, and gener- 
ally as much as most others. combined. 
Its rail and river transportation facilities, 


nearness to the mountain range, contiguity 


to the the great toothill region, centrality of 


location, and. climatic. desirability, all con- 
Spire to make it the most prominent fruit 
forwarding post of the State. 

Phe county of Sacramento is largely de- 


voted to trult-rarsing, @nd-it is no exaggera- 
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tom to. say that for’ grapes. .berries- and 

seneral fruits, its soil. is not second — and 

in many respects 1s first In comparison 
| with anv and all other sections. Its. river 
ottom lands-are unquestionably the richest 


t the coast, making’ Sacramento pre-emi- 


nently the chief hop raising terfitory of the 


L‘nited States... “The largest. hop: yard «in 


the world is.in this county, as also. the 


vheat, barley and alfalfa, the county yields 
ibundantly, and of the’ tirst quality. The 


peculative spirit is. wholly absent in Sacra- 


mento and vicinity, but not the spirit of 
progress and enterprise. The business and 
property interests maintain a vigilant Board 
f Trade, an Improvement Association and 
in Immigration Society, all actively engaged 
i promoting local interests. 

[rrigation: has not becn? needed the 


county, nor employed save im. berry: farms 


and gardens. through agencies. that lift 


water. from: bored wells. it being found in 


ruantity and purity. in gravel strata. un- 


derlying -most.of the county: area, 
[n the mass of ‘ideas, ailoat in. the: loeal 
Eastern’ press about Northern. Califor- 
hornia, there are two common kinds of mis- 
Phe. one class Of error has arisen 
ony too much telling bcheving; . the 
LOO little: lonthusiasth local 
oomers have pictured ita paradise. without 


drawback in point of Climate and fertility; 


equal of OoTner 
clions have as assiduousiy Cricdad down this 
with insinuations of trosts and 


rreh A las, 


Phere. isctruth cnough in. both: sides: of 


ttler COM Md too need Not 


‘ | ae. stiess FLOR \\ ith 

sions: tartner souti. but walk tind 
Climate genial and. bracing, from tme 
quaLily nat: - 15°. curse 

mithern Cahtornia: and ANE femoris 
Hough ri pc the [0° Cen 


nee the most skeptical of the practicalness 


raising them tor market in this section. 


econd largest vineyard of the world. Ot 


Just now, however, Sacramento county 
points to them only as an index of more 
substantial probabilities. Where the orange 
grows, the vine and the fruit tree will flour- 
ish in tenfold ratio. “Phe culture of citrus 
fruits is not suthciently advanced yet to 
Inake Competition with the South. 

But in raisins, apricots, peaches, and all 
other fruits the balance is very decidedly in 
favor of the north. Vhe raisins made in 
Sacramento county, being grown without 
Irrigation are sweeter and thinner skinned 
than the more famous Fresno brands. The 
finest pickled olives exhibited last year were 
erown at Florin, Sacramento county, and as 
for the citrus fruits themselves, a late analy- 
sis of northern oranges by Professor Hilgard 
of the State Universitv, has led to the pub- 
lication by him. of the statement that the 
percentage of sugar and absence of acid, 1s 
on the whole about the same as that found 
in the Riverside and [os Angeles fruit ; and 
that the question is now one of selection of 
varictics instead-of practical possibilities of 
their being able to live. 

In conclusion, the writer, after seven- 
teen years residence in the city and county 
and broad observation of all other parts of 
the State, 1s convinced that no other. coun- 
ty has such varied resources that are more 
casily or profitably developed... Phe people 
prosperous, cultured and Progressive. 
hey enjoy an enviable reputation as hosts, 
and maintain the standing of the capital 
city. of California by unequalled liberality 
in entertaining strangers. — The outlook for 
the city and. its suburban country appears 
to them to be the brightest. ree from the 
speculative craze; values not suffering by 
Inflation or decadence: Immigration stead- 
coming in of the most desirable cnarae- 
ter: Jocal capital being. abundant, trade 
expanding and the adornment of the. city 
ind its suburbs eonstantly being made; 
iInanufactures increasing, transportation. fa- 
cilities augmenting: society orderly, stable, 
and of high. moral. tone, Sacramento. pre- 
sents herself as one of the most desirable 


ind inviting localitics of the Pacific Coast. 
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WINTERS’ FRUIT BELT. 


We would especially 


call the attention of investors to the fruit lands in the northern 
‘This is the section from which are 
shipped tothe East the There 
were shipped this year from Winters, sixteen car-loads of ‘fruit to the Eastern’ markets, be- 
fore any shipment whatever was made from any other point in the State. The soil and 
climate ot the peach and the 
In the past ten years all the Bartlett pears grown here have been shipped to Chicago 


portion of Solano and the southern portion. of Yolo. 
earliest fruits ot the season, and also some ot the latest. 


this famous secuon are especially adapted to the apricot, 


pear. 
and other Eastern cities. — In addition to this, one can see Olive, Orange and Pomegranite 
trees in- full bearing, and without irrigation. 

United States are to be seen in the orchard of John R. 


The largest olive trees in the 


Wolfskill, 
made on this place. Phe 


within one mile of Winters. At our office we can show samples of olive oil 


only date tree on the North American continent, whose fruit 


matures and ripens, is to be found in this same orchard. These are facts, and one need 
only to go and see. to be convinced that there is no other spot in California that will com- 
pare with it in the variety and excellence of its fruit products. 

The towns of Winters and Vacaville arc the shipping points situated on the line of 
the Vaca Valley and Clear Lake kK ride from San Francisco. 


We can sell tracts in this vicinity of any size trom. five acres upward, 


and only tour hours: 
All we ask ‘is 
that you will go and examine what we have to sell. 


BONNEY, BECK &. 


No. 11 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


HENIS FRUIT-PRESS AND VEGETABLE-STRAINER. 


This invention is a real little treas 


‘Under Lick House. 


The Strainer will be fonnd in- 
valuable when preparing the 
following articles of food: 


l-or Mashin Potatoe or Boiled 
Prepar Potate akes 
Preparing: Tish-Cakes, 


re} 

’reparing rSweet- Potatoes for 
} 
t 


I 
Preparing Kins fi 
Soups 
Prepar isdi 
Preparing Turniy 
}’ Lomatces:to Stew Fal 
PHILADELPHIA Preparing lomatoes for Soups. 
Preparing Poonat stor Ca 1} 
COOKING SCHOOL. rcparitig: \pples for 
1525 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Minit. F. HENIS Preparitiys Apples tor ustare 
Dear Sir A-féw clavs ag Granterrne 
i ~ 
ther ki | 
\ | ti € i 
t o Be Broth 
~ fini; the Hialls from M 


THE HANDIEST EVER MADE. 


Por sale by dealers in hardware ani goods. Price, Fifty Cents. Tf vour 


nulictured 


CHARLES F. HENIS €0.. 148 North Seventh Street. Phila. Pa. 
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STOCKTON AND SAN JOAOQUIN. 


Hardly acity on the whole Pacifie Coast 
is so distinctly the representative city of a 
whole county as Stockton is of San Joaquin. 
It is both the county seat and the center, 
not only of the valley region tor miles, but 
also of the adjacent foot-hill counties. — It 
occupies the same sort of a commanding 
relationship to the surrounding country that 
Fresno, and Los Angeles do in the south, 
and Chico, Redding in the north. 
Broadly speaking, it isa place marked out 
by nature as the site of a great manufactur- 
And the writer 
of this article has persistently preached, in 


and 


ing and commercial city. 


season and out of season, tor the last ten 
years, the growth and greatness of Stockton. 
san 


Years as correspondent tor a 


francisco daily, the writer went on horse- 


ago, 


back from the ** sand plains” to the tule 1s- 
lands, and from ‘‘the Pocket country” 
to. Bellota and T.nden, spending weeks 
among the *‘* ranchers, ” of San Joaquin. 
Brave and busy men they were. breaking 
the chap- 


the 


the tough tule sod, or clearing 
foothills along 


They deserve all the success 


paral from the swift 
Mokelumne. 
that their county magnificent situation, 


and unsurpassed resources have brought -to 


every man who had toresight enough to 
locate in this fertile delta, between the Sac- 


the 


lowlands 


ramento and the San Joaquin. For 
uuderstood, has 


lowlands of Holland. and 


county, be it 


richer than the 


uplands warm and frostless, the 


or the AWedoc. 

Stockton, the largest citv in the San Joa- 
quin valley, Is at the head of tide water, on 
i level, open plain, about three miles from 
the San Joaquin. River, which here runs in 
tortuous. channel through a rich -delta,. 
Its course is northwesterly until its waters 
meet those of the Sacramento River at the 
together 


eastern end of Suisun Bay, which, 


sith San. Francisco and. San: -Pablo Bays, 


forms the great interior sea of California, 
which covers an area of Over 1,000 Square 
miles and extends for over forty miles from 
the Golden Gate, by which it is connected 
with the Pacific Ocean. Stockton being lo- 


cated at the head of navigation, at a point 


_ easily accessible from the surrounding coun- 


try, possesses especial facilities for the trans- 
action of business and the transportation of 
heavy treights. It was tounded before the 
mining cra; the discovery of gold made it a 
most important forwarding point for the 
mines, and it has grown steadily ever since. 
booms 


There have been no bi or specula- 


tive excitements to cause unnatural 
growth ot the city, yet steadily and surely 
it has increased in business importance and 
in population, as the resources of the county 
have been developed. — Business blocks have 
been erected as the demand called for such 
houses and its residences have increased as 
they were required for use. Real estate has 
been valued in proportion to the income that 
has been derived therefrom, thus making in- 
vestment a safe one. 

There are two lines of steamers to San 
Francisco; eighteen steamers sixteen 
wheat barges carry freight, and many tug 
boats. and sailing vessels, ply up and down 


In 1886 


five hundred thousand tons of treight were 


the famous ‘*Stockton. Channel.” 


carricd by water from San. Francisco to 


Stockton, and O¥eT forty thousand passen- 


gers travelled by Water. The Southern Pa- 


cific main. line trom Francisco to 


Sacramento via Lathrop passes through 


Stockton. [Phe stockton and Copperopolis 


Railroad runs trom the water front to Mil- 
ton, 30 miles distant, and there is a branch 


to Oakdale in Stanislaus County. “There is 


an unusually good opportunity tor capitalists 
to construct other short lines of the utmost 


comineremal value. Cenmterme in Stockton. 


Phe turnpike roads of - Joaquin 
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County, leading to Stockton, are among the 
best constructed in the State, free from dust 
in the summer, and fit for travel in the rainy 
season. The immense local traffic of the 
city is due in a large measure to the splen- 
did highways. 

The grain trade of stockton. the wheat 
center of California, is said to amount to $5, 
000,000 per year. ‘Vhe lumber sales exceed 
40,000,000 feet. Whe manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements in local establishments Is 
an important feature, the Mattison & Wiil- 
iamson factory turning out $100,000 worth 
each year, and the famous Shippee Harvester 
Works, over $300,000, and employing 150 
men. Other prosperous firms are, k. J. 
Marsters, the Pacific Agricultural Works, 
and the H. C. Shaw Plow Company. _[:x- 
tensive carriage factories, ircn works, foun- 
dries, two tanneries, woolen mills, paper 
mills, planing mills, a Buhach factory, mar- 
ble works, and innumerable lesser industries, 
explain the prosperity of Stockton. | Borings 
are being made for natural gas. 

A correspondent’s notes taken during a 
recent visit to the city were as follows: The 
present population is between fifteen thous- 
and and- eighteen thousand.  Vhe Court 
House, now being erected, will cost $300, 
ooo when finished. The city hasa-complete 
letter delivery system. The two roller pro- 
cess flour mills have a capacity of 2800 
barrels per day. The hotels are crowded 
with guests. Stockton is a starting point for 
the Yosemite and the Biv Trees. ‘The in- 
dications are very favorable tor the construc- 
tion of a new $300,000 hotel. ‘The State 
Insane Asylum, and the Pacific private 
Asylum are conducted on the best scientific 
plans. The Schools of Stockton are second 
to none, and the High School graduates en- 
ter the State University without examination: 

The country around Stockton 1s most pro- 
ductive, all kinds of grain truitsand vegetables 
on good growing lands can be purchased 
from $20 to $100 peracre. ‘The climate of 
the region is so mild and agreeable that 


Stockt has been called the ‘Naples of Cal-. 


grape Jands. 


ifornia. It is one of the healthest cities in 
the United States. Last year in the whole 
city there were but one hundred and eighty 
deaths. ‘There are no thunder storms, bliz- 
zards, or cyclonesin the country. ‘Phe pop- 
ulation of Stockton is constantly increasing, 
the accessions being made by those who lo- 
cate because of the opportunities afforded to 
secure homes at moderate prices; where therc 
‘ire good opportunites for business, and where 
the promise of an increase in trade 
mercial importance 1s based upon the. solid 
foundation of the inexhaustible agricultural 
resources of the surrounding country. © San 


Joaquin county contains a fraction less than 


acres of tillable land. nearly all of 


which is assessed. The soil is varied, con- 
sisung of loam, sandy loam, black adobe, 
sandy red clay and alluvial swamp over- 
owed land capable of the highest cultivation. 
A large portion of the county's soil 1s. sandy 
loam, which is easily worked and is strong 
and productive. For small fruit raising and 
root crops it has no superior ino any section 
of the State. ~The higher lands, including 
the adobe soil. are. recognized as tirst class 
here ts no better section of 
California tor the produc ton of grapes of the 
choicest varieties. Soil-can be found in this 
country which is adapted to. raising anything 
possible of production by cultivation. The 
bottom lands are suited for raising without 


Irrigation, alfalfa, potatoes, hops, corn, pea- 


-nuts,. flax, hemp, jute, chicory, vegetables 


and all kinds of small fruits. ‘The average 


wheat: lands can be made to produce best 


“varieties of grapes, almonds, apricots, pears, 


prunes, peaches. figs, and. other favorite 
fruits. 

[t is situated in about the geographical 
Center of the. great Sacramento-San Joa- 
quin basin, and therefore in a position. to 
enjoy especial advantages in many respects. 
Phe San Joaquin river, which flows through 
the country from south. to north, is navigable 
during the whole year to the southern. por- 
tion of the county. The proximity of the 


county to the Only in) the Coast Ranvi 
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and railroads, was $34,073,882. 


which freely admits the passage of the ocean 
breezes, results in a climate unexcelled by 
any upon the continent, as extremes of tem- 
perature are never experienced. 

hhe real estate and improvements of San 
Joaquin County were assessed for 1886 at 


$26,891,132, while the total assessments of 


the county, including personal property 
The rate 
of taxation tor county purposes was 44 cents 
upon each $100 of valuation. this. res- 
eet San Joaquin is most favored of any 
county In the State, her rate of taxation 
being the lowest; and comparison of the 
average amount paid in this county during 


) 


the ‘last. thirteen: “years. shows. marked 


- distinetion in tavor of San Joaquin. County. 


(he tax rate for the last thirteen years 1s 
07.7 cents upon cach $100 valuation, while 
in los Angeles. the rate has been. $1.108; 
in. Santa Clara, 83.3. cents; in Sacramento, 
Su.7cents; San Diego, $1.517, and in 


7 
County, $1.126,. During that period 


of time the assessed value of the property of 


the county has been nearly doubled, and 


the value of the annual. produetions 


creased proportionally. 
Phe reclaimed dands of the rich delta’ bor- 
ioring the San. Joaquin river and its various 


tributary channels is being rapadly brought 


under a high state of cultivation, and here 
are numerous gardens where all kinds of 
vegetables are raised to supply the markets 
of the State, and promising orchards from 
which large quantities of peaches, pears, 
apricots, plums, ete. are annually gathered. 
Here all-kinds of berries are produced in 
abundance and the cultivation of such a 
variety of products affords profitable employ- 
ment for many people. Phousands of tons 
of. potatoes, both sweet and Irish, are an- 
nually raised. Onions are gathered and for- 
warded to market almost ev ery month in the 
vear, While green p-as, asparagus, tomatoes, 
and in factevery kin Loft vezetale for which 
there 1s Any demand in the markets of the 
world can be here suceessfully.. produced, 
and. upon the same ground two and some- 
times. three crops are raised. each: year. 
There is a large extent of territory in the 
vicinity of Woodbridge, Lodi and Acampo, 
in the northern part of country, where it 
has been found that watermelons can be 
grown without irrigation. Hundreds of car- 
loads have been shipped from this portion ot 


the county every season. . The grape indus- 


try is becoming one of the most important 
of San Joaquin -enterprises. Wine, table and 


raisin vrapes are grown In perfeetion. 


B.-SEYERS. 


MILLER. J.H. WEBSTER 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA REAL ESTATE AGENCY. 


Office. 350 Sutter Street, 


Stockton, Cal. 


TELEPHONE 285. 


Correspondent: in Chieago, St. Louis. Kansas City and Omaha. special faeilities for placing 
Eastern Capital to good advantace. 


CALITFORNIA WOOD NOVEERTIES 


—MANUFACTURED BY-— 


G. ATPRINSON, 


Show Room. No. Il Clementina St., S. F. 


Bla: TREE BARK. PIN CUSHHONS, SLEEVE -BUTTONS: NAPKIN. KINGS, ETC... LADIES. DARNER Ae 
“LOVE MENDER COMBINED--Atkinson’s Patent. Articles made trom beautifal durable and curious woods, ele 
euntly polushed, showing grains and colors. Orders by mail prompry attended to 


DE. JUSTIN: GATES 


TURKISH AND RUSSEAN 


STEAM BATHS 


722 Montgomery Street, 
Near Washington, SAN PRANCISCO 


BEST SHAMPUOING AND ATTENDANCH 


REMOVED TO 


423 Kearny St., near California. 
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SAN MIGUEL. 


One of the most prosperous of the new 
towns of the coast valleys of California is 
San Miguel, San Luis Obispo County. — It 
is a brisk and ambitious railroad town, pres- 
ent population about five hundred, and in- 
creasing rapidly. ‘Phe back country is 
extensive, and full of resources, both min- 
eral and agricultural. 

From a recent copy of the San Miguel 
Messenger, edited by G. Webster, we learn 
that the subdivision of large estates into 
small fruit farms is going on with unusual 
energy. The local items show that San 
Miguel is progressing, new buildings being 
erected, roads and streets laid out, and gen- 
eral growth manifested in every direction. 

The famous old missicn town of San 
Miguel, founded im 1797. is described by 
all the early travelers in the southern coun- 
tries. It is of historical importance, second 
to none other in the State, and the mission 
buildings and ruins should be preserved 


with jealous care. In the official acts of 


the military governors of California, the 
name of San Miguel, of the alcalde there, 
or of the old mission, occur frequently. 
The new town with its lively American air, 
its brisk activity, its modern life, forms a 
strange contrast to the gray adobe» walls. 
towers. and gables of the Spanish portions. 
Stores, shops; hotels, stables, lumber-yards, 
etc., crowd the main street of the new town. 
The large new warehouse by the railroad 
track is filled with grain. © he. depot and 
freight buildings are new and well built. 
For twenty miles or more, to the east and 
west, ‘a broad reach of excellent farming 


land extends tribuiary to San Miguel, and 


aiding its assured prosperity, “Phe town 1s 
situated ona beautitul plateau, near the 
banks of the Salinas river. .\ gentle breeze 
follows the broad valicy trom the ocean and 
tempers the ciiimate. 


A tax of $8,000 has just been levied to 
build a new scnool-house. There are two 


teachers emploved, and nincty children. are 


in attendance. The town has an Episco- 
pal church, and a Congregational. A few 
vears ago some $3,000 were spent for re- 
pairs to the old mission church. 

San Miguel makes a starting point for the 
coast or for the Estrella region. One can 
drive over a beautiful rolling country, and_ 
through the mountains to Cambria, and 
down the coast past Cayucos to San Luis 
Obispo. It is a superb. region for the bota- 
nist, the fisherman, or the. hunter. It isa 
well-watered, and fertile region, one of the 
best parts of the Coast range, and rapidly 
filling up with settlers, and home seekers. 

All. this is. west of San. Miguel. ‘The 
Estrella country to the east, famous for its 
wheat, isimproving fast. Coal, iron, silver, 
quicksilver, copper other. minerals 
abound in the western ranges. Twenty 
years ago, when the writer first. visited San 
l.uis Obispo, the headwaters of the Nacie- 
miento, the ravines of ** The Summit. Dis- 
trict,” and the Josephine region, were hardly 
settled at ali; now, the whole country for 
miles, is considered worth cultivation. The 
old cattle ranges are fast disappearing, small 
orchards and vineyards are the order of the 
day, and the pioneers of northern San Luis 
Obispo begin to see more marvelous changes 
than they ever dreamed of. -The great belt 
of mountain and_ valley comprising the 
northern fourth of San Luis Obispo county. 
and the southern fourth of Monterey com- 
prises such variety of resources, and such 
fertility of soil and is developing so fast, 
that there are those who predict the forma- 
tion of a new county before: many. vears 
elapse. 

The merchants and prominent citizens of 
San Miguel are alive to the interests of their 
town. Enterprising real estate men, hotel- 
keepers, and merchants can build up almost 
any town, but when the natural advantages 
are as great as at San Miguel, the develop- 
ment of the place is only a question of 


short time. 


HEALTH, WEALTH ,s° PROSPERITY 


IS WHAT WE ARE ALL_IN SEARCH OF, AND OF ALL PLACES IN THIS WORLD, WITHOUT ANY EXCEPTION 


| 
2 SAN DIEGO 
Is THE PLACE FOR THE SAME, 
The ciimate is the finest anywhere, and although statistics are dry reading, they prove that fact. 


Just think of it, you poor sufferers from the extreme heat of summer, and the cold of winter, acoom- 
panied by cyclones, and come to this country where you escape from all these ills. 


Well, you surely have something in San Diego to equalize our ills of the West and East, and other 
parts of the World, that you talk so knowingly about. No, we have not. There is a story occasionally 
told of strangers coming here with canteens of water, so that they would not die of thirst; and the cause 
of that story is simply that San Diego is part and parcel of that country called California, where the gold 
fever commenced and raged from 1849 and on, and where it was said not a blade of grass nor a stalk of 
Wheat would grow, as it was a dry, barren country. Is the settled part of California in that condition 
today? No, and why? Just because as necessity and expansion demanded it the immense water supply 
was made use of, and we have the richest and best producing State in the whole United States. 


The water supply now the earth, where one can 


coming into San Diego, Nat- 
ional City and through the 
county at an expense of mil- 
lions. of dollars, and an 
unlimited quantity, forever 
settles anv such nonsensical 
tulk by those jealous of, and 
sO) bitterly opposed to, the 
progress ot Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Hundreds of thousands 
of health seekers, wealth 
seekers and pleasure seekers 
are on the way and preparing 
to come here this season and 
next, and next. and the mat- 
ural result is that with their 
energy and wealth our coun- 
try will be shown to be the 


lony-scught-for paradise on 


live outdoors, and enjoy it 
too, almost 365 days out of 
each vear. Well, all that 
sounds very pretty, but I dont 
believe it. Experience 1s, 
after all, the only true teacher 
and although thousands and 
thousands can prove the 
above, you will not be satis- 
tied until vou come here and 
prove it for vourself, and now 
is the time to do it, for nat- 
urally with the immense 
throngs coming in and buy- 
ing land, and settling on it 
too, and improving it also, 
the land is becoming more 
and more valuable, and will 
cost you a nice penny to get 
2 small acreage, where you 


ean live In peace and happiness nnder vour own vine and fig tree, ete., not forgetting the oranges, lemons, 
limes, guavas, bananas, olives, pomegranates, and in addition all and every kind of fruit grown anywhere 
else, but in greater perfection here. 

As the leading real estate men of this county, we are better prepared to meet your desires and buy 
for vou just such a home as vou wish, where it will be a never-ending luxury, accompanied by some good, 
hard, sensible work though at first, to live and enjoy life to its utmost, or if you prefer city life, and in 
such a-city where, in a few minutes’ walk or drive you can be on the ocean enjoying a beautiful sail or 
bath, or drive along the magnificent beach ways, we can sell you lots at all and every price, where you 
can build and gaze complacently down upon your poorer neighbors, and then feast the eye with the 
erandest ocean, mountain and valley scenery anywhere, or we have lots where you can nestle in the shade 
of the hillside, and that one poor lung enjoy itself, and where by and by its mate will want to come back 
to keep it company, and vou laugh and mock. at the beautiful little cemetery of ours, which seems so 
hacly out of place among all this rush and growth, because it is neglected and not growing like the rest 


+ 
To prevent misunderstandings ov heartburnings, write to us for particulars of San Diego and its surroundings, 
‘or tf your patience wont permit, come right out and see us, and we will do just what is 
right and honorable and satisfactory. 


F.R. WETMORE & CO. 
Bankers and Real Estate Agents. 


MARK 
hie 
| 
| 
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oes. — Ongerth Grafting Compound Co. 
Se. MANUEACTFURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
i Ongerth’s Liquid Tree Protector, 
Ongerth’s [Insecticide Powder, 
Ongerth’s Microbicide. 


ONGERTH’S IMPROVED GRAFTING COMPOUND 


(Patent Applied for) 
A Be For Proteeting Grafting, or other Wounds on Trees and Vines. 


This Compound protects all wounds or cuts on trees and vines from the influence of the atmosphere and water; it 
increases the formation of CAMBIUM, thereby producing @ RAPID HEALING OF THE WOUND, and ts therefore a PERFECT 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE BARK. 

It further keeps all animal and vegetable parasites from the wound and prevents the decay and mouldering ot 


the wood. 

Grafting is made absolutely successful by the use Of ONGERTH’S COMPOUND. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION is drawn to the fact that it is ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY to protect the GRAFTING WOUNDS ON 
GRAPE VINES. 

PRICE—75 cents for one pound tins. $1 20 for two pound tins. In lots of 20h and more, o0 Cents per pound. One 
pound is sufticient to cover ]000 wounds of one ineh diameter each. 


ONGERTH’S LIQUID PROTECTOR. 
(Patent Applied tor) 


Is to be applied by means of a brush or it kills and destroys al] Jungoid growth and SPOres, and al} 
qos, such as red seale, black scale, oystershell seale, white Cushion cottony scale, San Jose 


kinds of insects and their ¢ 


scale, ete. 
It is not poisonous and does not injure the tree, but. on the contrary will give it new life and strength, 


so that it will produce better fruit; therefore its use is also recommended on perfectly healthy trees 
that have not yet been infested by any insect or fungoid parasite. 
This Liquid can be used in any kind of weather, hot orcold, windy or calm, as neitherthe heat nor the wind dries 


it up as is the case with other washes. 
Game (hares and deer) will not browse upon trees which have been washed with Ongerth’s Liquid 


Tree trotector. 
To secure the growth of trees which are to be transplanted or to be shipped, wash them (but not the reots) with 
ONGERTH'S LIQuiD TREE PRorectTor, thus preventing them from crying up and the bark from shrivelling. 
PRICE--In one gallon tins, 65 cents a tin: in tive gallon tins, $2 50 atin; in barrels, 55 cents a gallon; bbls. charged 
at actual cost. Special rates for large quantities. 


ONGERTH’'S INSECTICIDE POWDER. 
(Patent Applied for) 
It is the most reliable exterminator of the numberless insect foes of cultivated plants. 
_ It kills lice, tleas, caterpillars, snails,moths,ants and other insects, which appear on vegefables, bushes, trees and 
vines. 
It exterminates and prevents the spread of fungoid growth and spores, such as mildew, pidium Tuckeri, eurly leat 
on peach trees, black smut icapnodium) and others 
Trees, protected by ONGERTH’s TNsECTICILAE POWDER, Will not be attacked by the codling moth. 
It keeps poultry and their breeding nests, dogs and other animals, tree from yeruiun. 
Use it in your hot-houses to destroy tungoid growth, thripstly, ete 
As the powder is absolutely PREE FROM ANY POISONOUS silbstanee, it shonid speedily take the place of Paris Greely 
Hellebore, or such other insect-destroyers that endanger the lives of men and animals : 
Put the Powder on as soon us any sign of mnildew, curly leaf, ete., appears, in order to prevent the spreading ot 
the in its very bevinning. 
*RICE—0 Cents per pound. in cans with perforated bottom $1 00 for 4d pound packages. Spee; fi 
q uantities. I } pecial rates for larg¢ 


ONGERTH’S MICROBICIDE 
Patent Applied for 
Cures diphtheritis. roup, pip. and other diseases in poultry. 
Heals all scalds, burns, and any other kind of sores or wounds; it also heals the mange of animals. 
When diphtheritis appears ina chicken-yard give every fowl one dose asa preventive: if possible, keep the diseased 
fowls separate from the healthy ones.  Moisten scaly lees of fowls with Ongerth'’s Microbicide. 
To cure mange, moisten the place well with Ongerth’s Microbicide twice a day. 
jy hen stung by bees, p: isonous flies, mosquitoes, spiders, ete. rub the place with Ongerth’s Mierobielde: the pain 
Will cease and swelling will be prevented or reduced if applied after the swelling has begun. 
This liquid does not contain any stibstanee, 
Sold in bottles at 29 cents: Large Bottles, 50 cents, 


THE INVENTOR OF ONGERTIVS COMPOUNDS. Professor M. ONGERTH, formerly-of Transylvania. Hunvarv 
IS a well known pomologist and vitieulturist. Any inquiry addressed to the ““ONGERTH GRAFTING COMPOUND 
CO, Room 20, Sate Deposit Building, San Francisco; Cal.; in regard to the selection of land suitable for particular 
kinds of fruit, im regard to treatinent of trees and vines, diseased conditions of -orehards or vineyaras, ete., will be 
cheerfully answered 3 


SEND FOR PAMPHLETS AND CIRCULARS ‘TO 


CRATING COMPOUND CoO. 


Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, San Francisco, Cal, 
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y == These wheels are designed for all purposes where 
limited quantities of water and high heads 


are utilized, 


and are guar- 


anteed to give 


ter than any other 
wheel made. 

a Estimates furnished on 
: application, for wheels specially 
\ > built and adapted to suit any 
ee particular case. Fine illustrated 


catalo,ue sent free. Address the Manufacturers, 


DEALERS IN FURS. |soy;ESTELL & CO. 
COMMERCIAL 


PAPER 


SAN’ FRANCISCO; CALIFORNTEA. 

WHOLESALE. WAREHOUSE, 
EXPERIENCED BROOK's ALL KINDS OF 
onerators soft finish 

on all | six cord 


SEWING 
MACHINES 
tind it 


‘lens Printing and Wrapping Paper, 


greatly ‘all dealers, 401 & 4038 SANSOME 
to their P.C.Agencey 

advantage OS) Market COR. SACRAMENTO. 
to-use, | S, F.( al 


NEW REMINGTON 


Is the latest improved, most complete, cheapest and by far 
the best Sewing Machine made. 


ABSOLUTELY SURE TO SATISFY 
IN RESPECT. 
For Prices, ete. address 
CoS 
' 30 SECOND STREET. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Needles, Oils and Supplies for all kinds of Sewing Machines. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


1] 
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THE BEST HISTORICAL MONTHLY IN THE WORLD. 


Five DOLLARS A YEAR. 


JIT the January nuniber, 1888, begins the nineteenth yolume of this superb monthly. It-is a 
\V spirited, educating, progressive, and popular periodical, holding the highest rank in the current 
literature of the time. — It tle als with every problem in the American history from the most remote period 
to the present hour, and its contributions are trom the pens of the ablest and most agreeable writers, ure 
timely and diversifie |, fresh, scholarly, useful, and captivating. 

Its readers linve multiplied until it now has the largest circulation of any magazine of its character 
in the world. The quality of its subscription list is exceptional—an array of well-known names repre- 
scnting the wealth, scholarship, taste, and refinement of the United States, with notable additions from 
Canuda. Eneland, France. Australia and South America. Lt goes into the schools, colleges, and libraries 
of the country, and is recognized asian educating power. The monthly numbers of this magazine gathered 
into handsomely bound volumes. forme a unique and valuable library in themselves of the history of the 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


maenifcent periodical most ably and wisely writers of world-recognized ability, and it) stands 
conducted.” — Brening Journal, Ottawa, Canada. as authority wherever read. a publication no 


student can afford to be without.’ Budget. 


do not see how any teacher can afford to be 
Marvsville, California. 


without the Magazine oF hineriean History, taking 


it for granted that teachers are students of history. “This is one of the most important magazines in 
Every number throws light upon some point that © the country, and. is essential to the general reader 
historians have either ignored or been unable to. who desires to be well informed.’—— 
collect The Progressive Teacher. fourant, Connecticut, 

* No periodical in the world excels this magazine “Tn its pages from month to month appear the 


in interest and value to citizens of the United | treshest, best authenticated, and most: readable ac 
States. Without it no American's library table is counts of the great events in our national history.” 


adeqnately furnished. —Christian Latelligencer, New ~New York Observer. New York. 

York. “Tt is edited with good judgment and with ex- 
‘Tt seems to with each successive pert knowledge’ of what such a periodical should 

month, presenting a table of contents more and offer.” - The Congregationalist, Boston. 

more attractive and valuable. It is edited) with “It is one of the finest: periodicals printed in 

signal ability, and fully deserves. the it Phe 

has attained.” --Ndtione! Tribune, Wastineton, De. 
How each succeeding issne of the Magazine of 
Phis wdmirable magazine is dome a work American History can be niade more attractive than 

by inidsing a taste for historteal study inte the its previous one is quite hevond the conception of 

general reading publie. covered by its Gommon individuals, vet this it what Mrs. Lamb 

sibjects. and the fascinating style ot ther treatment is doing right alone.’ --Portland Globe. 


render history: a recreation instead of a labertous 
as voung readers are so aptto regard. levery 
publie school inthe United states could not: better 
livest 85.00 of its brary tand than 
to this periodical, bound volumes of whieh would 


be an invalnable addition to anv school brary.” 
“Mors Lamb is making of this magazine one of the 


best pertodicals Amertea.’— New York Tribune. 


articles are all valuable, evineing good judy- 
ment in the selection of subjects, and orig! - 
nal research in their elucidation, while the vartety 
renders each munber exceedingly interesting tos 
very wide range of American. 


‘Happy are those who possess the cntire series, 

~o rich in Jore not elsewhere accessible, save to a 
favored few. made more precious: | the re produc: Amertean History, Ina member of fifteen learned 
cleties, a lite member of the American Historical 

Association, and a fellow ofthe Clarendon Historical 
Society of Ndinbureh, Scotland.” Bool Chat, 


‘There are tew m: Los izine editors so gitted, so or- 
nate. so finshed, as Lambo’: -The Gold Lear. 


rion et of the treasures of art. 
freal Gazette. 


4 position nnlike that ofany other periodical in the 


eonntry. tetches subjects of present interest and 
permanent value. Tt gathers and preserves historic 
scenes and incidents that ibustrate the experience Magazine of Minertcun History appeals: out- 
and progress of the country. olt-is rieh im records wardly to the sense of the beautiful, and its reading 
and documents. Phe volume ~ will matter offers fresh delight 16 the mind 
iIncréase in value with the lapse ot wears Th Mason's Repository. 
Northern Bralget. one of the few periodicals which, spite 
hvery article is worthy of earetal reading and’) of restriction toa special tield, pleases the general 
of equally carefal preservation.” reader quite as much as the historian and suits 
The Magazine of American History stands unex- [tis now one of the most carefully edited peri- 


celled in its chosen field. Its artieles are from | odicals in the country.”’— New York Times. 


VI AGAZINE:- OF. AMERICAN HISTORY. 
743 BROADWAY, NEW cCiTY- 


“Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, editor of the Magazine of 


> 
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WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


Cures Coughs, © By 
adil scrojutons Huniors. 
rsons he ave he t thine Cod-Liver Gol 


Li fins suceeeded roti 
nepare LI pleasant tu : 

fil persons wir WeTe 
marked effeetl have been entire y eure@by us nig 
this preparation. be sure ond get the Man 
ty ‘ be Aa } a b i 
4 
| 
: 
7 
Uir Homes, 
’ 
aud How to Furnish Them, 
5 
a 
Furniture: Makers and Importers, | 
61,.63 and.-65.W. 23a St: New York: | 

Disphiv cot dairst-class Pursiture America 


FOR. SILK, WOOL, COTTON, 


and all Babrics and Articles, Any 
one can tusethem, Anything can be Colored. 


32 COLORS-10 CENTS EACH. 


Remember, these are the only Pure Harm- 
and Unadulterated Dyes. 
Beware of other Dyes. because often Poi- 
sonous, Adulterated, Weak and Worthless. 


Me these Dyes to color more 


qovds, packuge sor package, than any other 
Dies cre made, and to give more brilliant 
and durable cotors. 


THE DLASLOMD, ) 

GOLD, SILVER, | \ | ‘ | \ 
BRONZE and COPPER 
for. gilding. Fanes juskets, Frames, Lamps, 
Chandebhters, and. for all kinds of ornamental 
work. haualto-any of the high priced kinds 
and only 10 cts. a package. Also Artist's Blaek 
for Ebobizing 
sold by everywhere, send postal lO! 
Sample Card and directions tor- coloring Photo 
graphs aud doing fanev work. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Burlington, Vt. 


MPA CREASY Manufactur- 


Stamps... Send 

. for Price List of Outfits, to 
jock. W, Dorman, 217 East 
st., Baltimore, Md. 


PAC Al, BLEMISHES. 


ebli mnt inthe World for 


A GOOD WATCH REF! 


Stem Winding WATERBURY 

WATCH, warranted; given for a club of only 

reven subscribers to the best 50-cents-a-year paper 

in the World. Sample copies FREE. Address, 
_AGRICULTURIST, RACINE, WIS. 


i 
iv i ye Facial Developm nt, thair 


d Nosc. Acne, Pimples; Heads, Stars, Prso S‘CURE-FOR 
Pittinc, «ft their Send CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
dition Best Cough Syru ) Tastes good, Use 

| Dr. JOUN H. WOODBURY, in time. Sold by drucsints. 
North Pearl St., Albany. N.Y. 
stabhished 18.0, Inventor of Facial 
Appliances, Springs, ete Six: Parlors, 


erreeetee 


=. 


OF THe Kind on the The Ve 


thom Gases have bet n suc fessfuily. treated. 


FOR CREPPLED AND DE FORME DPE RSONS. 


and “urgical eomprises the best talent in 


e country. Ther have been nlore-eases of deformities sue eessfully treated than by any similar Institution. 


whieh are made a speciality: Curvature of the Spine 


Disease, and all dis sease e ofthe Joints. Crooked Limbs, Club Feet. Piles, Fistula, Nasal Catarrh and Paralysis. 


Send for Cireulars and References to the WESTERN DIVISION, 3 


9 Bush St.. Sau Francisco, 


| 
| 
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WH IS LIPPINCOTT’S THE MOST 
DESIRABLE MAGAZINE. 


BECAUSE vou can begin with any month in the vear and alwavs have a 
eomplete book. 
BECAUSE there are no continued stories, each number being a volume 
within itself. 
BECAUSE the xovets are not norelettes, but full-length stories, and 
such as would sell at $1.25 to $1.50 each in book form. 3 
BECAUSE vou will thus receive $15.00 to $18.00 worth of new choice \ j 
novels vearly at the trifling expense of 25 cents per month. 
BECAUSE its freshness never fades. Its contents are not. local. but 
universal, and its stories are for all time. 
BECAUSE American authors are encouraged, and the best) prices paid 
tor their labor. 
BECAUSE we give vou fresh, crisp, new, and original matter, and not 
hac ‘neyed curtailments of toreign authors. 
WHY is our circulation increasing so largely each 
ynonth? 
BECAUSE the people appreciate our ahdeaivor to give them as much in | 
one month as others give them in a year. : 
WHY should we reac h a circulation far ahead of any 
Magazine ever issued. 
BECAUSE our endeavor to place American talent in advance of all other 
is worthy of the aid it is daily receiving. 
WHY «do the very best authors desire to see their finest 
productions Lippincott’s Magazine. 
BECAUSE we do not chop their stories into twe lve or more sections, and 
publish a part each month, but Because their works appear 
entire, and no interest is lost in either plot or situation. 


BACK NUMBERS ALWAYS OBTAINABLE. 


No. 227 contains Bruetoms Bayou.” by John abberton : 
No. 228 Contains ** Miss Defarge.”’ by Frances Hodgson Burnett : 
No. 229 contains °° Sinfire.? by Julian Hawthorne: 


No. 230 contains A Self-Made. Man.” by M. G. MeClelland. author 
of “Oblivion.” Princess,” ete.: 
No. contains ee Kenyon'’s Wife’ Lucy Lillie, author of 


Prudence,” ete. : 
No. 252 contains ** Douglas Duane.” by Edgar Fawcett, author of * A 
(ie tle man of Leisure.” ete. : 
No. 235 contains ** The Deserter.? by Capt. Charles King, U.S. A.: 
No. 233 contains ** The Whistling Buoy,”? by Charles Barnard: 
No. 235 contains ** At Anchor.’? by Miss Julia Magruder ; 
No. 236 contains ** A Land of Love.’ by Sidney Luska. 


$3.00 J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


Per Year FS and 717. Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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MATTHIAS GRAY CO. 
206 POST ST, SAN FRANCISCO 
——General Agent for— - 
Steinway & Sons Pianos, Ernst Gabler Pianos. 
Kranich & Bach Pianos  C. Roenisch Pianos. 
Burdett Organs, C. D. Pease Pianos, 
Wilcox & White Organs. 


ITniporter of American and Foreign 


Band Instruments, Accordeons. Violins, Guitars. 


Sheet Music, Books, Etc., Etc. 


GEO. W. HAGANS, 
ISIC: PEEBLISHER, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL DEALER, 


126 Kearny St. - 


Strict and prompt attention given to every order, and 
every inquiry answered, Can supply any piece of music 
published. Catalogue free... California Com posi‘ ions, 
pound volumes, to order, suitable for presents at 
reasonable prices, 


NTI 


San Francisco, Cal. 


15 
Educational Institution for Boys on 


= ST. MATTHEW'S HALL, 2 
SAN MATEO, CADE. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL. = 
Under Military Discipline. 

® Special attention and advantages for fitting 64 
boys for a Seientific or Classical Covrrse. 
@ 
= REV. AL rk ED BREWER, Principal. 


TWENTY - ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL WORK. 

S. N. JOHNSTON, 

MABU RY, 


ane Second? 


F.H. MABURY. 
JOHNSTON 
RE AI, 
Kast Santa Clara St., et. 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 


irst 


With a business experience of upwards Oftwenty Vears 
in the Santa Clara Valley, weare competent to give eor 
rect information regarding lands in Santa Clara County. 


CHILION BEACH, 
[ 


107 STREET, 


San 


ppoastte ccidental che “tet. 


Vonegrams and © rests Artistically Designed and 


kngraved. New Books. The Latest Stvles of Sta- 
Wedding and Visiting Cards. Birthday 


\lwavs Steek. Marcus) Ward's Cele- 


meted Prish Linen Papers and tavelopes. 


KING’S OLD BOOK STORE. 


New 
ort ole Noe 


well 


Street, 
piace the te 

The largest 
zines can be found. tore, 
hover ol} literature. 


Wes pict 
will 
the 


a 16) saziad se 


LOM 8.291599 & 


three feat. Write 


RREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 
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EPPS'S 


CRATEFUL-— COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 


Pierce Christian College. 
FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL FOR LADIES AND GEN- 
4 TLEMEN. Equal Terms of Graduation. Healthy 
Location, Temperance Town. Moral Community. 
Strong Faculty. Complete Courses of Study. Low Rates 
of Board and Tuition. 
For information or register, address 
J.C. KEITH, President. 
COLLEGE: CTEY, 


EAMES 
LIGHT-LINE SHORT- HAND SCHOOL 


And Bureau of Stencgraphic Employment 
No. 46 O'FARRELL ST. S4N FRANCISCO, CAL 
ROSCOR L. EAMES. Principal. 
Necharge made for seenring posttion 
Short-Hand Dictautions taken, 
fopying Done 


g NIVERSITY ORGANS.- 
‘huey tue Wor. to Rovd, 

Sold Direct to Fami.ics. No Middlemer, 
Solid Wainut-50ctave s-Double Couplers, 

@eisnaranteed for Six Years and sent, 

withSteoland Book, for IN R 

Ow N OWE BEFORE YoU Bi 

MARC HAL ‘SMITH, 

East Street, \cw Vork, 


TEAGHERS WANTED! 


aot}? 


Is for 


Tupe- Writer 


| The Pacific Coast Bureau of Education, 


612 CLay STREET. San FRANCISCO. 


MeE 


Wholly unlike artificial systems, 
Any book learned in one reading. 
MarK TwWats; at Pras 


Recommended 


tor, the “Scientist Hons;. Astor. JUDAH, 

P. BENJAMIN, Dk. Menor. &e. Class of 190 Colum 

bist strudents two Ciasses of 20 each at Yale 

fim) gat of, Fenn. Welles 

ley College, ane three large: @hass¢ 

University, Prospectus Post bain 
York 


LOIJSETTE, 237 kiftly Ave., Ne 


} 
| 
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Premitims 
for Works 

The best magazines in the world for the voung of 
all ages—hvc of them (see below ). 

The best thines to be got in this part of the world 
for the money—about three-hundred of them sec a 
sample Or below . 

The things are paid to those who get subsertbers. 
The unheard-of part is the rate. Tt is more than 
VENCrotls; 

Here are the magazines: 

The thines to be paid are better than moncy, be- 
they are IMoOre than the could possibly 
be. They are bettcr also, some of them, because vou 
never heard of them and wouldnt have the chance 
to get them for some time yet. 

tne new subscriptions we 
pay $1 in merchandise!» More than that on the aver- 
ave. Some things we vet to better advantage than 


others: AVG pay as we buy, 


Take a. well-knowh’ @xadinple the steed-wire { 
Waterburs Wallél)- With « WwW \ mn (Cali 
whistle and aweate charm We call Bissell Curpet pers price 1 211 
them all. together worth the Rerose ot 
(hent for in. iiew price so LHothe vater-Co and reprodnet 


azine or fifteen CEeNts Lor all, 


D LOTHROP COMPANY. Publishers 


by 
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BOOMING? 


The Celebrated Dr. Fisherman’s Carbolized 
Alkaline Lotion, 


\ specialty for Stable and Farm, is Booming. Why” 
viet it has greater merits than any other remedy and 

“up times cheaper. Order one quart or one gallon. 
$1 per quart. per gallon, making half a gallon 
and two vallons of Lotion. Money refunded in all cases 
of dissatisfaction. Ask your Drugeist to get it for you, 
~end for reliable testimonials. 


san Franeisco, August 


seal Dr. Fisherman’s Carbolized Alkaline Lotion, and. I 
ake pleasure in recommending it to the public. con- 


Sider it the best remedy that I have ever used in my long 
experience Of the care ‘of horses. 


Very yours 
Z. BIRDSALL, 
Wells, Fargo.& Co's stable. 


‘LYNDE & HOUGH, 
116 California St., San Francisco. 


(UICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES 


TO EASTERN AND EUROPEAN CITIES 


Viacthe Gereat Transcontinental All-Rail Routes. 


Southern Pacific Company. 


Daily Express and kinigrant Trains make prompt 
connections With the several Railway Lines 
in the East. Connecting at 


NEW YORK §¢ NEW ORLEANS 


With the several Steamer Lines to 
ALE BEtiROPEAN 


Pullman LPdlace Sleeping Cars 


“Attached to Overland Express Traits, 


THIRD -CLASS SLEEPING : CARS 


Are run daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 


No additional ebarge tor Berths in. Third-class Curs. 

Sleeping Car Berths secured, and other 
Company's 
can secure 


Tickets sold, 
formation given application at the 
Where passengers calling it person 


KAILROAD LANDS IN NEVADA, 
CALIFORNIA AND TEXAS 


For saie on Reasonable Terms. 


Apply to, or address, 
JEROME MADDEN, 

Land Agent, 

S.P.R.R.; San Francisco 


WH ALILES, 
Land Agent 
P.R.R.. San Franeisco: 
OR 
Ht. Bb. ANDREW=, 
G.H. and S.A. Ry., Tex 


sally Antonio. 


T. H. GOODMAN, 
& Tk. Agi 


A N. TOWNE, 
Cenernl Manager (ren. Pass. 


“AN FRANCISCO, CAL 


} ERE WEARE! 
VAPOR STOVES 


QUICK MEAT. 
ARE THE 


BEST. stoves Sold on the Instal- 
ment Plan. Will be Sent on Trial. 
(all or send tor Illustrated Cata 
lowne, 


\.- \LBRECH)] 
1u45. Marker 


Levent, 
U Brien & Li) 


Street 


S. WATER FILTER, 
kept i 


Rent the U. 


in the world) tor O60 cents : 


\\ Itheut extra charge, 


Spear Street. S. 


the 
repair 


£09 


IMPORTER OF 


(OS 


Photographie Materi 


Photographic Amateur Dry Plate Outfi 
all the best makers a specialty. 


CAMERA BOXES, LENSE 


CHEMICALS. ALBUMEN PAPER, Ere 


-841 MISSION STREET, 


S, BACK GROUNDS, BURNISHERS, DRY PLATES 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


als 


tr of 


AMAA 


I7- AND 19. FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


~aws of every description on cor 


made to order, 


PS FORA. B. 


SAW MANUFACTURI NG 


PAUCT'S FILE 
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PREFECT.. AND THIEVES. 


lt was a fair boast of the first Diaz rule in 
\lexico that under his wise head and firm 


hand the country was kept from internal 


strife, the bane of every Spanish state. — But 
Diaz left a legacy. to the care of Gonzales, 
as we. shall. see, fell. into proper 


which, 
ares. 


lt the enemies of political disorder were 


Wed by kindness-—— some .cases a 
are of the plunder and in others army pro- 
Motion, 
highway robbery all over the land, nearly as 
legal as the lottery, 1f custom make law, and 
a cood deal more certain. 

\s an instance, Whoever traveled in. the 
daily stage from Queretaro to San Juan del 
Kio learned, by a notice posted. the 


7 


‘uburbs of those Cities, to have five 


Mexican dollars. ready at hand for ‘* road 
tax.” to José. Murillo. In default‘of which 
Ne was stripped to the buff with likelihood 
of flogging ; and his clothes did duty for the 
lax. And once it fell out that Don Jose 
his 


living absent higher business, 


AN, «Copyright, 1887, bs 


- there remained sull, the system of 


Wite 


OVERLAND 


took his place with sombrero, trowsers, and 
revolver, and by that token (meaning the 
revolver) she collected tribute ; after which, 
as the stage drove on, she opened her jacket 
the 
humiliation of the passengers, and then rode 


and jeeringly displayed her sex for 
off at high speed from their disgust. 

It was no odd case, for the robber had 
the road, and the traveler was nowhere safe. 
This Gonzales found, and saw there was 
something to do, and set about it with spirit. 
He began by appointing as prefects the most 
active officers of the army. These prefects 
ot and 


representatives of the national administra- 


commanders national troops 


are 
tion in the States ; and they stand so well 
for the supreme government that generally 
they manage to send to the City of Mexico 
just such a vote for president of the repub- 
lic as the supreme government happens to 
want. ‘The most wide-awake man among 
them, Colonel Manano Cornejo, was sent to 
G;suadalajara, a noted center of thieves; a 
ereat city. of which all the industries were 
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suffering by the pest of.them. When he 
had been there a year he had killed four 
hundred and fifty /adrones and thought it 
might be well for Gonzales to remove him 
as he felt himself wilting for want of more 
thieves to kill. 

That he disposed of so many before the 
disorder was stamped out shows what a grip 
the calling had on the Mexican ; for which, 
too, there is plenty of reason —- though not 
much of it to his honor. 
little adventure in the life and no chivalry ; 


There was- but 


for he never faced a fair fight. but he 
lived without work, his first essential ; also 
he lived on horseback, his delight ; he 
traveled in crowds and was always drunken, 
his paradise. 

No woman. going home trom the market 
of Guadalajara, was too old and poor for 
plunder, and no man too rich and grand. 
Vet ‘‘dos Vankees infernales” in astage were 
its certain safeguard ; and no Yankee alone 
was ever tackled squarely, save by three or 
four /adrones in a gang. 

There: were comedies and tragedies. in 
the road’; and the early work of Don Mari- 
ano, before they came to know his meaning. 
was done upon men who had never doubted 
that they owned the highway. T[e began by 
outlawing certain chiefs and offering cash 
rewards for every prisoner taken in crime, 
to whom he promptly appled the fv de fuga, 
shooting him tn flight... ‘Phe opening chap- 
ter of his life in the district is worth telling. 

Pedro 
plaza of Cruadalajara to his home the 


aretoO was returning from the 
mountain ot Mezquital. He rode gravely 
on one donkey and. drove two before him. 
-He had met a good day in the market ; had 
taken under his waistcoat a good half-gallon 
of new pulque and his @/ferzas contained a 
bottle of fegui/a; he was contented, and as 
nearly happy as any Mexican has been since 
the death of Montezuma. 

Pedro was thinking pleasantly ot: home 


also. from which he had been-absent. nearly 


three days and to which he was-now carry- 


[ Nov. 


ing his treasure and tangible evidence of his 
thought of them all. He had a wonderful 
new straw hat, trimmed with a fine great 
bunch of. purple grapes, a. beautiful sun- 
flower and a smart red ribbon for Mariquita, 
the mother of his children, which he piled on 
top of the hat he was wearing as the easiest 
way of carrying it and showing the people 
how Jucky was the woman of his choice. 
He had, morever, a brilliant yellow gown 
with a red: vine running all over it and a 
pattern flounce, also an imitation amber 
necklace for Anita; these he felt) would 
finish Pablo. for no other girl in Mezquital 
could revel in such luxuries. And he was 
taking a real litth: poncho for Pedrocito, 
while in his kerchief was tied up strongly 
the balance in silver of his sales in the plaza. 

If you had met: Pedro.and his three don- 
keys In their journey you would not have 
seen a more decided expression Upon. one 
face than another of the four companions, 
they were equally solemn in their comport- 
ment, and equally satisfied with their. pro- 
gress towards home. 

The little caravan was turning a point on 
the mountain above Ocoti, where the narrow 
mule path winds around. a sharp spur, 
the lower side. of which the sheer cliff, a 
hundred metres. down, falls into the torrent 
of the Santiago. It. must be owned that at 
this point what with the heat and the pulque 
Pedro had become a little drowsy, when he 
was startled by the sudden presence of two 
masked-men in the road before him. He 
Was awake in a second and in that time had 
compassed the: fact: “Fhese men,” he 
said, ‘*-are my neighbors ; after they rob, 
they will murder me to save themselves.” 
Before he could discuss. the matter he was 


drageed from. the saddle, the contents of his 


pockets taken. possession. of by the smaller of 


the two, while the other, a giant beside 
Pedro, was hurrying with. the. struggling 
Indian to the edge of the precipice. 

Pedro. knew his fate. Murmuring a. fes 


aves he silently determined that.if he must 


— 
‘ 


J 
- 
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+9, his captor should: go with him to. the 
bottom. of the cafon ; and when the great 
fellow standing on the brink, hurled him out 
over the abyss, Pedro laid his hand on. the 
neck of the /adrvon, who toppled forward 
and in his efforts to regain his balance with- 
drew his hands trom his victiin. | Pedro fell 
close to the edge of the cliff to which he 
held, while the burty thief tumbled. clear 


over him to the rocks below. = but poor 


Pedro had no hold and his fingers: lost their 


clutch inva few seconds and he too dropped 
into the chasm. But being, as T said, close 
to the face of the precipice he brought up on 
a little shelf less than a-yard lower. 

He looked down at his feet, not daring to 
inove them, and saw. that he stood on a 
projection from the cliff not longer than. his 
own body and halt-as wide as length. 
[ill this moment, he had given’ himself up 
tor lost; and his present. fix, to any but an 
Indian, promised little better... For stretch 
himself as he would he could not reach. the 
top was too far to spring with such a 
risk behind him ;-and. the other /adron, 
waiting: for his companion would casily 
inish him with a rock on the head, tf he 
brtsaw the top of it-over the bank. 

Pedro thought. of -Mariquita:. the 
vicos, then vhe called on his patron, San 
Pedro, and the Virgin. ‘lo the former. he 
confessed himself and sought the interces- 
sion of Mary. The night fell upon him and 
the hour passed when he could hope to hear 
the step.of @ traveler to or from the moun- 
tains. | 

If he had decided that “he must die in 
that place, he would have seated himself on 
his little roost, ighted a cigarette and. dis- 
Hosed his body as much comfort as was 


ossible under the circumstances, onlv. re- 


cretting that. his bottle of ¢eguz/a was not in 


his pocket instead of the @/forxza on his sad- 


But-he no intent to die there. ‘he 


Hed a cigarette and disposed himself to 


‘leep. instead, 
\t midnight, the full moon” shining on 


his face awoke him refreshed and ready for 
work. He sat up and looked at his rest- 
ing place; it was covered a foot or more 
in depth with small stones, the debris of 
the cliff. Pedro now saw his way out of it. 
He threw one end of his poncho over the 
edge from which. he had dropped, and then 
loaded it with the pieces of rock from under 
his feet; a.work that kept him busy till 
morning, when the poncho being safely an- 
chored, he made his way easily to the bank 
above. 

When he straightened up to look about 
him, he was grected by the sweet voices of 
his dear denkeys. This was better than he 
had hoped, and unaccountable to Pedro, 
who couldn’t see why any man. having it In 
his power to steal three donkeys should so 
neglect his chances. But when he reached 
the little brutes he saw it The /adron 


lay asleep, the donkeys tethered to his wrist 


and the feguz/a bottle nearly empty by his 


side ; he was in a drunken stupor. 

The donkeys eyed Pedro patiently, while 
he took a comforting draught from the bot- 
tle, after which he gave his donkeys water 
and a breakfast of corn. Then he lashed 
the unresisting though grumbling thief to a 
donkey's back, rolled and lighted a cigar- 
Ito, and turned back towards Ocoti, where 
he delivered his prisoner to a magistrate, 
told his story, and went. back as the guide 
of a squad of soldiers to secure the body of 
the man wno had gone so. shamefully into 
the canon. 

by nighttall the battered COrpse entered 
the cuarte/ of the little town, dragging the 
dust with its dead hands on one side of the 
donkey, while the bare feet were torn on 
the stones of the road from the other. It 
was to be a lesson. to every thief in Ocoti, 
and doubtless they all saw it. Pedro took 
his reward, fifty. bright new dollars fresh 
trom the mint, and started again for his 
home, this time with plenty of company for 
his safety. 

Ina day or two his prisoner was. started 


a 
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under guard for his trial at Guadalajara. 
‘« If he tries to escape, shoot him ”’ was the 
Of 


course the wretch did try to escape and was 


order to the Sergeant of the guard. 
shot; such isthe /ev de fuga. ‘This was the 
first case under the orders of the new  pre- 
‘fect, and was rather well conducted they 
said. 

The same day Katino Guiding and his 
partner in commerce, knowing military 
guard to be on the road, started from Cruad- 
alajara for Ocoti after notifying their triends 
there to expect them. At about the same 
hour four men well armed. and accoutered 
for the road, set forth from Cugquio as it to 
reach Guadalajara without risk of robbery. 


Were Jogging 


Don Katino his: friend 
along discussing the new: prefect’s reputa- 
tion for energy and the hope that lay in him, 
When they met the four men trom -Cuqulo 
and were brought to a halt by tour fowling 
pieces loaded with buckshot. **Gentlemen, 
suid the spokesman, ‘have’ the voodness lo 
dismount and lie down on your taces. ” 

The two travelers obeyed with that. alac- 
nity which naturally marks men that are anx- 
lous to hide themselves trom a loaded gun, 
and then the head of cach was covered with 
work of Search 


his saddle: after which, the 


was gone through with in a. businesshke 
method and with the despatch well un- 


proceeding. 


derstood system of 


While this was going on quite: in 
der, mixed meanwhile with good humored 
gossip and some talk on politics between 
the /adrones and their victims, a low whistle 
from one of the gang gave notice of another 
traveler from Guadalajara. chict looked 
up, readjusted his inask, mounted his. horse 
and set off ona slow trot to meet the advan- 
cing rider; who at the same moment, dis- 
covering the irregular look ot things in the 
road and knowing its inport, turned his 
horse at once to retreat. 

‘*Halt there!” cried the captain. 
Peter, Tt 


net halt. and ne traveled im 


there! or shoot: 


Phe rider die 


Preject ana 
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such a wretchedly zigzag fashion along the : 
road that a better shot than old Romero 
would have been put to it to hit the mark 
as he trotted briskly away. 

“That ’s Don Enrique,” said old Romero 
to himself, and hesitated ; tor Don Enrique 
was an American cf whom they said he had 


shot thieves before and would do so again. 4 
But Romero wanted just that man more 3 


than any other, and now che: found. him 
alone. — He signaled a companion to follow 
-him and then rode forward. — 

They were a hundred yards apart and Don 
l;nrique bestrode a famous horse. quick- 
ened his speed, and old Romero plunged 
the cruel spurs into. the flanks. of his poor 
beast till the blood stained horse and rowel. 

Don Enrique looked over his. shoulder 
and saw that but one tollowed close ; and 
letting his rifle hang by its strap, he covertly 
revolver trom the holster) beneath 


Hie 


escape, but Romero gamed on hin. ‘*Halt!” 


drew oa 
his poncho, rode -hard as if he would 
again shouted the captain. ‘*Halt! 
voing to shoot.” 
The 


horse dodged about the-.road in’ such un- 


traveler made no answer but- his 
steady gait that Romero swung his musket 
by the strap :. he was now but ten yards dis- 
tant and the fate of Don Enrique seemed 
decided, for the captain gained on him at 
every bound and came on swinging a heavy 
cavalry sabre above his head ; his: impreca- 
tions were deep and full of assurance ; he 
raised himself in the stirrups close on the 


heels of the man he meant to kill, drew back 


the sabre for the blow, when Don Enrique : 

turned lightly in his saddle and drove a bul- 

let through the heart of the captain... At 

the same moment he wheeled his horse and i 

bounded off full tilt tor Komero’s companion. 
That valiant gentleman had seen-enough, | 

however, and lost no time in seeking the ‘ 


road to the mountains; while. Don. Ratino 


and his friend, hearing the stampede, threw 


) 


ott the saddles, sat and looked about 


thein dazed and melancholy, 


ws 
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Doom Enrique joined their Company and 
all returned to Gruadalajara, stopping only 
to release the dead man’s horse from the 


clenched fingers of his death grip. 


The next morning the sub-prefect left the 


old capital with a squad of soldiers to look 
for thieves. and care for the corpse of the 


dead captain. disturbed the vultures, 


who were already investigating the quiet 


figure by the roadside, and relieved it of the 
embroidered jacket, the decorated, silver- 
inounted trowsers, “the watch, and finally 
every article of clothing had once pos- 
sessed 3 after which it was pushed naked and 


uncared for into. the fence corner by the 


roadside, and a notice posted over it warn- 
ing travelers to pass without ‘‘ molesting ” 


Hbodv was left to the buz- 


it:. And so the 

zards with no burial till the country felt the 

tact; and no mass fora departed soul unless 
Komero’s friends would buy one. 

he sub-prefect was a man for work, and 

«a mighty hunter when the game was an out- 

law. 


companions and he went there. 


He knew where to look for Romero's 


Up the canon and across the mountain, 
twenty leagues from Ocoti, is the innocent 
looking of ‘Tepectitlan. It is so far 
trom all great thoroughtares and so hard to 
that 


tound loose enough in their talk to call it a 


get away. trom. alive men have been 


den of thieves. Who knows? At any rate 
thither went the sub-prefect with his little 
troop of soldiers and arrived late the second 
nicht. 

Corralling his horses at. a Aosada in the 
suburbs, he led his band quietly through the 
dirty, devious ways in the outskirts, up a 
long narrow street towards the. plaza, 


ind halted where a beam of light from out 


in open window. illuminated the opposite 
wall, 
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Phrough the iron bars he gazed and 
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across tile courtyard pavement, to the 
hall in the distance, where a dozen men sat 
gambling. The great old gate of the saguan 
gave slight resistance to the band of soldiers 
but when it opened and they sprang into the 
house they met silence and a sudden dark- 
ness. 

Of all the number only two were cap- 
tured, and the troop departed. with their 
prisoners, leaving two others dead in the 
gateway. ‘The terse report of the sub- 
prefect tells the rest of this story in. but few 
words. ‘* 1 seattered the gang, who fled 
across the Sierra,” he said, *fand then pro- 
ceeded down the valley towards the capital 
without excitement til! I reached this town 
of Mezquital. While taking refreshments 
here, the friends of the prisoners attacked 
us to rescue the two /advones trom my Ccus- 
tody.. The fight lasted nearly a quarter of 
an hour, after which the rioters retreated; 
and this morning the curate of this parish 
celebrated a solemn requiem high mass for 
the eternal repose of the souls of those two 
prisoners!” 

With such promptness and no responsi- 
bility to any law but his own order, did 


Don Mariano Cornejo tight robbery on the 


roads: near. Guadalajara for a year. He 
cleared the country of Its) pest, and was 
then sent to Queretaro to ‘* elevate the 


morality of that city to a level with Guada- 
lajara,” in the language of his commission 
trom the president. This class of robbery 
is now almost abandoned. in the interior of 
the republic; but the roads are constantly 
patrolled) by armed guards to. prevent its 
recurrenee; and the railroad trains carry an 


‘Sescort car” with a squad of armed sol- 


diers: while at every station the rural guards 
parade when trains arrive to prevent rob- 
bery and all violence. 


Alfred Sears. 
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A PAUSE. 


THE poet paused and listless dropped his pen : 

think no more,” he said. Vhe world is old, 
“Lis filled with thought, and weary-minded men 

Have gleaned enough from al] that time has told. 
| ‘ll write no more ; all themes are overwrought 


And only wrinkles deck the pale, sad brow of Vhought. 


‘Why store the brain, to stoop beneath the weight, 
Of never-sated reason’s cumbrous load ? 

Only to know the fixedness of tate 
To bear the pain and still apply the goad ? 

And then, when all the lease of life is spent, 


But be more gray than wise, more feeble than content ! 


‘+ Why should we reck of days or years or ages ? 
Why note the mysterics each moment brings ? 
Why heed the hoarded wisdom of. dead sages ? 
Why pore ocr historics of fools or kings ? 
Away with all the past! all ghosts of time — 
And all the grinning skeletons in prose or rhyme. 


rest me here. ‘The soul. most yearns tor rest ; 
The vacant mind is fetterless and free. 

\ll things that live, save man, live to attest 
Unalterable nature’s stern decree : 

Then blest the boor, who lives and dies serene, 


Careless and dull, nor thinks what is, what might have been !"’ 


loo Jate, too late!) The craft once cast adrift 
Upon the shoreless sea must restless float : 

All points converge and. useless every shift 
lo the blind pilot in each fated boat. 

Phen spread all sail! catch every wind that blows 


Sail, bravely sail, and sink, and then, who knows, who knows ! 


Charles L. Patge. 
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X, AN UNKNOWN: QUANTITY. 


[x the year 1865, Edward Munroe, young, 
handsome, rich, and clever, was living in 
san Francisco. Any one who had seen him 
in his palace of a home with his lovely wite 
and baby daughter, would have believed him 
of those mortals on whom the 


cods will always smile, one of those at 
whose. birth every good tairy was present. 
But this man had already seen much trou- 
hle-and was destined to see more. 

always through 


come.: him 


His mother ina fit of unreason- 


[t had 
women. 


ing jealousy had killed the husband who 


really adored her; when. she discovered her 


mistake she stabbed herself in an agony of 


remorse.» Her three. little: children, their 
vouth blighted by their parents’ tragic death, 
left) to. the 


vrew toomaturity surrounded. by every 


hack been care of strangers. 
LLXUTY, but with no ties of affection except 
what they bore each other; those who filled 
the outward place of parents had no regard 
whatever for them. 

Henry was five years older than Edward, 
little 


twenty-two FHlenry tell in love. 


the girloa younger. 
The object 
who -was:as 


t his passion was a> woman 


heartless as she was beautiful... She cared 
nothing for him except as one of. her train 
of admirers: his devotion amused and flat- 
was richer than the 


tered ‘her. and: as: he 


rest, She at length consented to marry him. 
Qne week before the wedding day a Span- 
Is) nobleman was introduced to her, was 
sinitten with her charms, proposed and was 
accepted; and on the very day on. which 
she had. promised to marry Henry Munroe 
she became the Spaniard’s wife. She sent 


her disearded lover a gay little note, telling 


At the age of 


I. 


him that a title had weighed down his claim, 
—for the present, but she should always 
value him as a friend, and asked him to be 
present at the 
Munroe had read the letter he went out. in- 


ceremony. When Henry 
to the street, stopped first at a druggist’s, 
then ata saloon. No one saw him put any- 
thing into his glass of brandy, but the coro- 
ner’s inquest revealed that he had taken 
strychnine. | 

Edward, inexpressibly saddened by his 
brother’s death, went to Harvard, hoping 
that change of scene and hard work would 
lessen his griet. His sister had governesses 


When 
course. he was summoned back to San Fran- 


at home. he had half tinished the 


cisco ; his sister was missing. All private 
efforts failing to find her, detectives were 
put on her track. ‘Vhey soon reported that 
she had gone to Salt Lake with a Mormon 
elder as his fifth wite. 

The wretched brother went back to col- 
lege to bury his shame and sorrow in books. 
Here he found a close friendship with a 


classmate. They. -were.. inseparable; it 


seemed as though all the love he had once 
now 


and. sister was 


When they graduated 


bestowed. on brother 


lavished on this man. 


they went to a German university; then 


they wandered over Europe together still 


and Pythias. In Paris the friend 


became entangled with an. opera dancer, 


whose heart and reputation were as light as 


her pretty little feet. He tell in love with 
her at first sight, so also did -an attaché 
of the Russian legation. The two. quar- 
reled over the worthless creature. ‘There 


was a. challenge, a duel early one morning 


in the Bois de. Boulogne; and when it was 
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over it was not the Russian who lay dead 
under the trees. | 

Over his friend’s grave Ekdward Munroe 
cursed the whole race of womankind, and 
swore that noone of them should ever come 
into his life to make it still more bitter. 
They had wrought him nothing but evil 
the mother who had made him an orphan, 
the sister whose living shame was. worse 
than death, the two women through whom 
he had lost brother and friend. © Never, 
indeed, had he cared’ for women. At 
Harvard no fair, intellectual Boston maiden 
could attract him into giving her more than 
passing courtesy; the gentle fraiilein of 
Heidelberg had woven their spells in vain; 
the gay Parisiennes had given him -up in 
despair; and for the demi-mondaines’ ot 
both continents he had nothing but a su- 
preme disgust. His hatred for women now 
amounted to a monomania. They. said of 
him in Paris that the rustle of a petticoat 
threw him into a spasm, and that if a lady 
spoke to him he shuddered and_ turned 
white. 

Europe grew hateful to him. Everything 
reminded him ot his dead friend; it was 
like opening the old wounds to go to the 
places they had visited together. He _ re- 
turned to America, traveled through the East 
and South, fell sick of yellow fever in New 
Orleans, and was brought back from the 
very gates of death by the skill of a poor, 


unknown doctor and the careful nursing of. 


his daughter. 


Helen Marston was beautiful and twenty. 


Youth and beauty is a‘perilous combination 
to leave around in a sick man’s room, but 
Doctor Marston had been so used to having 
his daughter help him in his private hospital 
that he gave no thought to the possible dan- 
ger. He was very poor, his wife wasa con- 
firmed invalid, there were younger chil- 
dren growing up, and moreover, heavy debts 
weighed on him; he needed all the assist- 


ance his daughter could give. 


\ mans vows never mean. much anyway, 


Ouantty. 


but they are absolutely nil if there is a 
woman inthe case. | If Edward Munroe had 
passed thirty vears of his life without falling 
in love, it was only because his time had 
not yet come. Now as -he.lay there in his 
darkened room in the suburbs of New Or- 
leans and watched.the graceful figure of the 
doctor’s daughter in her plain gray dress as 
she moved quietly about ; as he felt the 
cool touch of her fingers, when-she gave him 


horrible medicines and disgusting brews of 


strengthing teas; as her breath stirred in his 
hair when she -adjusted pillows,— he 
began. to think there might be one good 
woman left in the world. No sooner. had 
this fatal. idea entered his brain, than he 
began to go on the downward path. The 
descent 1s said to be Casy. ; and one day 
Miss Marston appeared in his room wearing 
a white dress instead of the gray, and with 
a cluster of crimson roses in her bosom,.and 
when furthermore perceiving an unusual 
fever in.his eyes and on his cheeks, she in- 
sisted on bathing his forehead and _ singing 
him to sleep with. quaint, old Creole melo- 
dies, the work of destruction was complete, 


and he gave himself up heart and soul to 


the new intoxication. 


Living in Europe so many years he had 
almost forgotten the American manner of 
wooing ; so when he was driving out with 
the doctor one afternoon, he told him ot 
his position in life, his wealth, and the love 
he bore his daughter. — 

The doctor had had a: hard. struggle: for 
existence, a long wrestle with poverty ; he 


did not need to think twice. If his child 


should marry this rich man she could be of 


great help to her family. He knew .of no 
obstacle ; she had encouraged no lover to 
his knowledge — indeed, he had given her 
scant leisure for any affairs of the heart ; it 
could not be any effort for her to love this 
handsome, refined, rich man-—-O yes, he 
gave his consent. 

In an interview with Helén he set her duty 
plainly before her — her duty to him, to her 


— 
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invalid mother and her young brothers. and 
sisters, who had yet to be educated and 
given a chance in the world; then he sent 
her lover to her and awaited the result with 
a calm trust and assurance that his daughter 
knew a good thing when she saw it. There 
was not much sentiment or romance in the 
overworked doctor’s make up. 

When Edward Munroe told the young 
vir] that he adored her, she said nothing ; 
he attributed her silence to timidity. © When 
he asked her to be his wife she consented. 
When he took her in his arms and tried to 
kiss her, she shrank away: he thought it 
the modest hesitation of a maiden who had 
never felt the kiss of any. man but her father. 

The wooing was short: the lover was in 
haste to secure his bride, the practical father 
anxious to realize the results of the marriage ; 
the bride alone -was reluctant, but she was 
urged on. In a month they were married 
and went to San Franctsco to live. 

Wedded lite 
destroyed no illusions for the young hus- 
band. 


worshiped the wife, the mother of his child, 


Two years passed happily. 
Deeply as he had loved the girl, he 
a hundred times more. He surrounded her 
with every luxury that money could buy, and 
was never so happy as when. he was at home 
with her and the beautiful baby that. was so 
like her. If he could have found any fault 
with his idol, it was that she was too sub- 
NlIssive, too gentle; few husbands, however, 
trom Socrates down, have made this com- 
plaint. of their wives, and Edward Munroe 
did not put the vague reproach into words. 
She accepted all his devotion with gentle se- 
remity, and seemed like. him to. find her 
vreatest happiness at home.  .\.man more 
used to women their. subtle ways 
would have seen in her eyes the look of one 
who had known some great sorrow, who had 
outlived some dream that had been more to 
her than life itself; but this man saw noth- 
ing in those beautiful orbs but the placid 
calm with which she returned his adoring 


gave, and the mother-love that answered the 
smile ot her baby daughter. 

The child was six months old when the 
father was summoned to Sacramento on 
business for a week or two. He bade adieu 
to his wife as though he were starting out on 
a polar expedition. He kissed her again and 
again, and tears stood in his eyes when he 
tinally released her trom his embrace. 
Never had she seemed to him more beauti- 
ful, more the type of all that is good and 
pure in womanhood than when he looked 
upon her for the last time on earth. 

As he entered the house on his return, 
the old colored woman who was the child’s 
nurse, who had been his own nurse, and 
who had known all the family troubles, met 
him at the door with a face so drawn and 
changed by suffering that he shrieked aloud 
at the sight, feeling that death had entered 
his home in his absence. 

She gave hima letter and silently watched 
him as he read it. It was not a long letter. 

‘My husband: I never cared for you. 
I married you because you were rich and 
my father urged me. \ year before you 
met me I quarreled with the only man I 
ever could love. We parted; he went to 
Brazil; J heard later that he was dead. 
Yesterday he. came here —to He 
still loves me. and I—I would’die for him! 
We are going to leave the country, and I 
shall never trouble you again. I leave the 
baby — she will be a comfort to you; I do 
not want her, for she is your child as well as 
mine, and he might hate her for that. I 
have been a true wife to you, but your affec- 
tion has. been loathsome to me, your ca- 
resses a torture; my life with you has been 
a hell,- 
heaven. 


with. him it will be more than 
Helen.” 


The wretched man staggered to a sofa and 


fell down. The colored woman still gazed 
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at him; the white, sect. features and blood- 
shot eyes staring straight before him, and yet 
seeing nothing, terrified her, but she. never 
moved her own eyes from him. At the end 
of what seemed to her. an age he rose and 
went into the next room, where the child 
The 


drew. a 


lay. cradle. nurse followed. 
He knelt 
pocket, and pointed it at the forehead-ot the 


sleeping baby; but before he could fire, the 


down, pistol from. his 


woman had hurled the weapon through the 


window. The child woke at the noise, 


smiled in her father’s face, and. stretched 
out her dimpled arms to be taken. With a 
cry of anguish that rang through and 
through the desolate house, hc snatched the 
baby to his breast, and with tears streaming 
over her wondering little face, paced madly 
upand down the room. “The nurse knew 
that the tears had saved her master’s life 
and reason, and she silently left the room. 

The next day Kdward Munroe summoned 
the woman to his presence and said to her: 
‘©Chloe, Lam going to leave San Francisco. 
shall 


Somewhere | shall find a place far from a 


never live among people again. 
city, in which T can dwell without seeing 
any one who knows my. history, a place 
where | can bring up this child) without 
having ner life spoiled. If you to go 
with us you may; if not, I shall find some 
one else. it wailki-be lonely, quiet life, 
but itis what my- daughter's future and mine 
must be.” 

Chloe, a grave kindly woman of superior 
abilities, looked at her master 
deepest pity and respect. 
you when you were a child. Marse Edward. 
lL have loved all your tamily, and now I 
would dic before leave your baby to be 
tended by anybody else. IT will live where 
you live till [drop into my grave.” 

This matter being settled, all the prop- 
erty was sold, and they departed for Central 
América. There th a lovely valley in the 
motntains, ina beautiful house, whieh had 


been the property of an ececentnic) French- 
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man, he settled to spend the rest of his days. 

There never was a more charming spot. 
Shut in by mountains, watered by a clear, 
sparkling river, with the flowers and fruits 
of two zones, miles from any white -settle- 
ment, it seemed an- earthly paradise, a new 
Eden without a serpent. Here he tried to 
forget the disgrace that had laid waste his 
that had brought it 


life, and the woman 


upon him. Bitterly as cursed 
tor it, he could not wholly ceasé caring for 
her, and the thought of another now happy 
In her love, receiving the devotion which 
should have been his, was an intolerable 
torture. — but for the child he would: have 
put an-end to his lite. 

The litthe one. grew up in the peaceful 
mountain home like some sweet flower. She 
had inherited all her mother’s grace and 
beauty, with her father’s qualities of mind 
and heart. He had looked the tuture squarely 
in. the face when taking upon himselt this 
voluntary exile: his daughter. was all that 
was left to him, and to make of her when 
she should be grown up companion. in 
every sense of the word, he must educate 
her caretully. She could never have friend 
or lover; all the more she must find: society 
books. He not a particle. of: re- 
morse in condemning. her to. this: solitary 
existence ; he believed he was doing what 
would be best. for her welfare. for he was 
a fatalist now and. he felt that none of his 
race could ever tind happiness through love 
and marriage. 

The girl had been named Helen atter her 
mother; but when that mother had deserted 
him he would not. suffer even her name to 
rest upon the baby, lest it bring with at some 
hideous: blight. He had often mused for 
hours beside her cradle, wondering if purity 
could come from. corruption, honor. trom 
dishonor, it the bright, laughinewehild could 
vrow into a womanhood that would make 
the waste places ot his heart blossom and be 
sure — he could 


slad.. He could not. be 


only hope’: and the springs of hope were so 


himselt 
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poisoned by his unhappy. experiences that 
doubt was often stronger than. faith. © So as 
he pondered, wondering what the years 
would make of his little daugher, he -called 
her tor the time X, his Unknown Quantlty, 
his Uncertainty who might yet bring hin 
joy and pride, or wha might pierce his heart 
with fresh shame. He. did. not. mean that 
she should always” bear that name; he 
thought to change it as she grew up and re- 
vealed her true. character. But) after a tew 
months he gave the subject no more thought, 
and the name given in babyhood clung to 
her, XX. she ‘was to be. to the end of her 
days. 
Phe education of the child was. carried 
on with a definite: purpose. 
ten she had not learned to -read,-. she 
had been made to observe the world of na- 
she studied, all. uneon- 


“ire around: 


sclous that it was study, the insects, plants, 
and animals of her mountain home 3. she 
saw the beauty in the sunset clouds, the 


clear waters of the rivers, in the trees swayed 


by the wind, In the graceful-movements of 


Vid -animals.:. “Phen her. father gave her 
DOOkKS., 
ner ume, her physique was perfect, no- 
duan- Child, no deer of the forest, had a.tmer, 
stronger organization, so her work. was a de- 
ight, not a torture. German, French, [tal- 
ian, Spanish, learned while-she was yet 2 
child, were almost. as familiar as her native 
tongue; stately Latin and sonorous: Greek 
had their -place ; history, science, the liter- 
ature of half a. dozen countries. “were the 
anusements of her young lite. 

\s she yrew into: her teens and. began to 


uevelop an Insatiable curlosity in regard to 


Lhe people who dwelt in her books.and who 
vere all strangely real to her, she became a 
source. Of great Care and. anxiety. to her fa- 
nothing. of 


the passion of love and: its attendant evils ; 


ther. lle wished her LO know 


ie would lock the stable door and take every 


other precaution in. season he’ had to 


changes in hér text- 


At the age ot 


Laving out of doors more than halt 


streets calling ever, Gilbert 
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hooks. 
Venus with her bad blind boy, no Danae, 


There was in her mythology no 


Semele, Leda; for her Daphne never turned 
into a laurel tree. nor was Andromeda ever 
Miss NX’s unkind tather 


maiden to. be 


freed by Perseus — 
permitted the fair Greek 
chained to the rock, and let the sea mon- 
ster approach, but he never had the slight- 


The 


lost Briseis, Andromache, and Helen herself. 


est effort made to rescue her. 


History had no Cleopatra, no Aspasia, no 


Fair Rosamond, no Beatrice, or Laura. 
Mary of Scotland remained, but was shorn 
of every admirer. 


Mr. Munroe had a-terrible time on ac- 


count of the fair women he did spare, his 


daughter’s questions were so trying ; he was 
often forced to he outright in order to e€x- 
plain queer circumstances. 

‘* Father,” she would savy, tixing her great, 
thoughtful eyes upon him, ** I find that by 
my researches into the past that when Gil- 
bert, father of Thomas a Becket, the great 
archbishop, went to the Holy Land he made 
the. acquaintance of a young Saracen gut, 
who, my book. says, was) sweet of. disposi- 
After Gil- 


bert returned to tngland she: tollowed- him 


tion and comely to look upon. 


across land and sea, although she knew but 
two words of the Enghsh tongue, Gilbert 
and * London.’.. The captain of a ship gave 
her passage tor the jewels: she wore, and 
when at 


length after. great hardships: she 


reached ‘the city, she through its 
Culbert!’ It 


Chanced that the servant of Cralbert a2 Beck- 


went 


et heard her and he went to his master and 
told him that the. fair Saracen maid whom 
he had met in. the Holy Land had: found 
Now, father, what 


her way. to london. 


happened next?. Why did’ she leave her 
home and travel all that. distance to search 
out: one man? What. principle of human 
nature underlies that aet ?” 

The answer would come slowly, hesita- 
tingly: ** My child, historians have left us 


in doubt in regard to the Saracen girl. 1 
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always supposed Gilbert owed her people 
for food and clothing while he sojourned 
with them, and she was sent to collect the 
money.” 

may have been so,—— I never thought 
of that; but I am disappointed. I looked 
for some higher motive, | know not what. 
Tell me now why Henry VIII. of England 
was called the roval Bluebeard. read it 
vesterday.” 

‘«¢Ah=-it was because his beard was 
blue. and before his time beards of that 
color had never been seen except on peas- 
ants. It wasa source of great mortification 
to him.” 

‘¢And did he have Anne Boleyn’s head 
cut off because she called him Bluebeard to 
his face? And what was she to him? My 
book didn’t say.” 

** [— [| believe she was a niece of his, a 
pert and saucy minx; and yes,— she did 
call him names. 
work to do,” said the much tormented man. 


Run away now, I have 


The poets gave him the most trouble, 
singing ever of love; from Chancer down 


they had conspired against his scheme. 


But he gave her poems of nature, of war, of 


ambition, of everything but love. 

In music he had taught her what he could 
himself, and a Spaniard from Vera Cruz, a 
withered, yellow old man, had trained her 
superb voice. Of religion as it is common- 
ly understood, she had very little. © Har- 
vard and Heidelberg had made a. frée- 
thinker of Edward Munroe, and his trouble 


had made him a cynic. He chose to let 


his daughter evolve her own religion eut of 


her surroundings. ‘The idea of God had 
been kept-out of her books almost as_ thor- 
oughly as the idea of love 
any special design; but the myths of Persia, 
India, Egypt, (Greece, and Rome, were 
familiar to her. She worshiped beauty, 
and her divinity had a hundred shrines; 
she would fall on her knees and pray before 
a lovely Hower, would recite hymns of her 


though without 
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own composing to the. stars, to the rain- 
bow, the lake in a storm. 

Her father would often go to the cities on 
the coast, but X was never allowed to ac- 
company him; the world outside was a sealed 
book to ger. Asachild she had no play- 
mates except now and then a little Indian ; 
she had never seen any white person except 
her father and the old musie teacher. She 
was passionately fond of her father and he 
loved her as men love the last thing left to 
them on earth. He gave his whole thought 
to her; if he saw a look of melancholy on 
her face straightway he would devise some 
new pleasure for her. 

One day in a long ramble through the 
grand old forest she came upon an encamp- 
ment of wandering Indians. She was always 
pleased, she knew not why, at seeing human 
faces. 
little apart from the rest a young woman was 


She walked up to the savages. A 


sitting under a tree playing with a year-old 
child, a merry, Jaughing, brown-skinned 
creature. had never seen a baby before: 
it was a revelation. She watched the little 
thing stretch out its hands to grasp the string 
of beads that its mother shook before its 
face, she heard it laugh and coo, saw the 
love and pride in the mother’s face, and felt 
herself strangely moved by it all. 

The mother seeing her gaze so earnestly, 
picked up the child and put it into her arms. 
The baby was not at. all alarmed: it laughed 
louder than betore, twined one dark chubby 
arm around the girl’s neck, and patted her 
face softly with the other hand. X sat down 
on the grass beside the Indian woman, still 
clasping the child to her breast. A new, 
singular teeling agitated her; the baby 
seemed a priceless treasure, which she did 
not want to relinquish; it nestled in her 
arms as though it had never known any 
other resting-place. ‘Tired with play, the 
restless little limbs began to grow quiet, the 
eyelids drooped over the bright dark eyes, 
and all in a moment it was asleep. The 
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mother took it from her and laid it tenderly 
ona bright-colored mat; and still X watched 
the little sleeping figure with a nameless fas- 
cination—-the soft baby features, the black 
lashes resting on the flushed cheek, the lips 
that moved in slumber, the gentle rise and 
fall of its little breast. At length the setting 
sun warned her she must hasten home. But 
it seemed impossible to leave the pretty child; 
turning abruptly to the mother she asked her 
by signs to give it to her. ‘The woman in- 
dignantly refused, and X went slowly home 
with tears in her eyes and a deep longing in 
her heart. 

‘That evening she was unusually pre- 

Her father noticed and won- 
When she perched on. his knee 


occupted. 
dered. 

before voing to bed she told him of the 
incident of the afternoon, adding gravely: 
| never saw a ‘baby. before; 
When 


it put its lithe arms around me and clung 


white one must be very beautiful. 
close against my bosom — I cannot tell you 
how strangely I felt! It seemed to me as 
though something had been left out of my 
lite. I know, tather, that you have done 
inuch tor me; but I otten wish I had more 
things to love something besides kittens, 
ind dogs, and horses, and my pet fawn.” 

A terrible dread, a foreboding ot new 
misfortune, chilled her tather’s heart. 

‘Am I nothing, X 2” he asked sadly. 

She kissed.him again and again, and ex- 
claimed with remorse: ‘*O, father I love 
you truly. Do not be angry with me; but 
i have felt that I could love more than you. 
You would always be first and best. yet I 
ould care for others. © I like all the flowers 
of the mountain-side, but that does not 


hinder me from worshiping the majesty of 


the awful precipices and deep ravines. | In 
the great world, do not women love others 
beside their fathers 2” 
Her beautiful dark eyes were looking 
searchingly into his; there was no. evading 
question he must lie. 


“In the great world, my daughter, there 


‘from here. 
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is no happy affection except that of a 
father and his child for each other. All 
else brings hate, and jealousy, and mad- 
ness. Your Indian woman loved her baby 
perhaps, but white women never do; they 
often kill them at birth, as do the Chinese, 
to save the trouble of bringing them up 

if it were not for the father’s care for his 
offspring, the human race would die out. 
The women of the world think of nothing 
but money, dress, and to outshine some 
rival; they are all vain, frivolous, and heart- 
less.” 

‘* But surely, father, they are fond of 
books and music 

‘*No, not one woinan In a thousand can 
read. X, 1 have given you a man’s edu- 
cation that I may raise you above the 
rest of your sex, that I might show you how 
to find true happiness ; it can never come 
through others, it exists only in yourself. 
The laws of my country forbid a woman’s 
having such an education, it | went back to 
the world | should be imprisoned for life, 
and you would be stoned to death in a 
public square.” 

The pain in his face touched the girl's 
sensitive heart. 
‘*Q father, | have never wanted to go away 


She. clung closer to him. 


1am happy, happy all day long 
and every day, but I did think that —-that 
perhaps the next me you. went away, you 
would — ” she stopped and sighed. 

‘Would do what, darling? I will do 
anything to make you happy. -You know I 
have no other object in life.” 

She curled around his neck in her most 
alluring way and rubbed her soft pink cheek 
against his bearded one in the self-same 
manner in which girls all over the universe 
are wont to cajole their fathers into giving 
them what they want. ‘lruly, Nature 1s 
great, and she 1s manifest in all her works. 

would you, zow/d you tind me 
a dear, pretty little baby to take care of and 
play with and love ?—-one whose mother 


had thrown it away.” 


: 
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Edward Munroe put his daughter down 
and walked up and down the room in 
silence. It seemed to.him that the whole 
fabric of his happiness, the work he had 
taken years to bud, was crumbling. before 
him at the touch of a child’s tingers, at the 
slanee of an Indian baby’s eves. 

He had never opposed any earnest Wish 
of his daughter's, he did not know how-to 
bégin now... He turned to her, vou 
shall have this new toy if you stall wish it-at 
the end of two months... am. going. to 


Vera Cruz tomorrow; fowill bring vou back 


you do not torget. this. strange faney of 
VOUrs, it shall be eratiiied the next | 
vO tO the coast.” 

The girl’s voice trembled as she answered, 
father, how good you are to. me and 
and. how many ecaprices you must think 
have! But shall not cease to want the 
dear litthe baby. When you select it please 
eet one with bluc thatas if there are 
any blue-eyed ones thrown away while you 
are there; but take any colorrather than 
wait. Dear cunning little arms, sweet, soft 
hips! O, do you suppose it-will learn to love 
me justas well as thouth were its father? 
just aS loved’ you when baby 

| do: not know,” satd he coldly. 
chanees are that before halt) crown: its 
wavWardness and ingratitude will break your 
heart.- 

The Nir. 
on his journey. 

On the seeond day of his absence oan 
dian messenger boy. brought to Chloe a let- 
ter from her son, Who was steward on board 
a-vessel now Tying at a seaport on the 
coast. was sick unto death and longed 
tO See his mother Once More. he Poor 
womnan did “not know what to’ do he 
master. gone, her son. dving, No tov be lett 
alone. 

young girl the question. 
She assured Chloe that she could 


the house well Gnough with. the two China 


new music, new books and: pictures, and if 


ticing steadily for five vears. and needed 


ree Went ott 
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men, and insisted that she should go at once 
to her dying boy. 

Time never hung heavy with NX. Her 
music and flowers. claimed) much. of) her 
time. If she tired of reading she would take 
her bow and arrows and go hunting on the 
mountain-sides, followed by her dogs or the 
pet fawn. Her father had trained her in all 
athletic exercises: She could row and swim 
better than’ most boys of her aye. The 


erace Of her movements, her freedom. from 


all iiness, and the vigor and strength of her 


supple young body, had assured him of the 
wisdom of his course... “This mountain girl 
had no aches’and pains, no ** nerves’ 
she had only notions, eXasperating fancies: 
but. the devoted) parent bore with them 
meekly, rejoicing that his fair daughter was 
as healthy and happy as any wild thing that 
rouned through the woods. Every perfec- 
thon, Ne reasoned with much. truth, could 
not be found embodied in any one daughter 
of eve. 

In the vear 1886.2 young Jawyer of San 
Francisco realized all once that she was 
ured and worn out, that he had been) prac- 
rest. Do -think: with meant—to att. 
He did not care to what part of the country 


Went he solved mdeed LO leave that 


part of the matter to chance... Picking up a 
railroad guide, he opened it at random with 
his finger on the. mountain country of -Cen- 
tral America. He went to Central America. 

He had wandered about with a tribe of 
Indians for several weeks, enjoving to the 
utmost the erand SCOENCTY, the exe cHent 
hunting, and the tree, wild lite. He left 
them to -cXplore the “mountain 
range, which: he had: “heard wondertul 
ICCOUNTS., 

Clnnbing thie side ota Precipice One day, 
he saw tawnenot tar off. Raising his rifle 
He shot, but did not kill it, tor it was limp- 
ing away when he lifted his gun again. But 
before he eould shoot the second. time; he 
Phe: gun 


telt stinginge- pain his arn. 


| 
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dropped; he tried to pull out the arrow that 
had struck him, but overcome by pain and 
loss of blood, he fell back unconscious. 
When he came: back to his senses.a girl 
was standing by him, surveying with 
some pity and more curiosity, ~ a beautiful 
sirl, the loveliest. he had ever seen.-and he 
had given the subject much consideration in 
the course of his hfe. slender, graceful 


shape. rather above -the medium. height, 


black, wavy -hair,, dark, star-like eves,°a 


straight, delicate nose, a creamy complex- 
lon, Withea warm flush on cheeks and lips 
At the 


noticed that the lithe figure, 


much he saw at the tirst glance. 


second he 


-oulltless-of Corsets, was dressed in a robe of 


ft deer-skin, white and. beautifully em- 


Lroidered,. and’. after. a- tashion. he 


remembered to have. seen in the pretures of 


Diana and her attendants. ‘The silken hair 
vas held down by a.creseent-shaped orna- 
ment of silver. and gathered in a-knot at 
the back ot her head that was also like the 
her shoulders 
hung a quiversthe bow. lay. at. her. feet. 
raised-himself for a. third look. 

She had brought water from a -neigh- 
ring stream to -bathe his temples, after 
he of maidens in. stories’ when they 

ACTOSS wounded stranger: she did 

wring her hands or weep over him ; she 
cazed at him with the serious, steady look 
of one trymg to grasp at aogreat truth but 
dunty comprehended. 

Why was. she dressed like this? 


Vas He St) Silent ? 


Had he been having a 
Kap Van Winkle sleep on backward seale 
nd. been. transported: Mount Olympus, 

the days When gods and goddesses walked 


earth and -shared the joys and sorrows 


mortals ? Some lines of Virgil learned 
in his.boyish days flashect across him and 
addressed “her : 
what shall call thee, maiden?) ‘Thy 
lace Is not that of a mortal, nor does thy 


ore sound human. \ voddess certainly. 
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art thou the sister of Apollo or one of the 
race of nymphs?’ 

The gravity of her countenance relaxed, 
the lovely scarlet lips parted, and she laughed 
vayly as she answered : 

‘Indeed | am not worthy ot such honor; 
no goddess am 1. [tis the custom of moun- 
tain maidens to carry a quiver and to slay 
the fierce jack-rabbit, pursuing it from afar 
with a loud cry. But why have you come 
to these hills, and whither do You hold your 
course 2” 

With an effort he raised himself on his el- 
bow as he replied, ‘tl come not from burn- 
ing Troy but from San Francisco. I meant 
to explore these mountains, not to found: a 
hew city and sect up my household gods. If 
thou art the fair queen Dido, kind and gen- 
tle, pardon a stranger's presumption In set- 
ting foot in thy realms.” 

She looked a little puzzled.  Vhere: was 
no Dido in “vex Aeneid. Her father had 
abolished the unhappy Carthaginian along 
with many another fair creation of the poet's 
fancy ; he was not going to have his daugh- 
ter’s mind upset by any tragic account of a 
woman’s burning herself for love ona funeral 
pile, even though she did roundly curse her 
false lover with her dying breath. 

The young man feared the girl was angry 
at his boldness, and. hastened to turn her 
attention to his wound. arm pains 
me terribly... hope it 1s nothing serious. 
I ought to have been on my guard against 
Indians.” 

She knelt down beside hin and examined 
the wound critically. **it wasno Indian that 
shot you, ~- it was 1. “Phis will not trouble 
youaftera day or two has stopped bleed- 
Ing now.” 

He looked at her in astonishment, 

Why 
‘Vou were trving to kill my) tawn, the 
It follows 


Vou shot me ! 


dear littl: fawn raised myself. 
me everywhere and when [sit down undera 


free to-read or arrange. Howers Tt 
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will put its head in my lapand go to sleep.’ 

The young man thought the animal dis- 
played good sense, but he did not venture 
to say so. He was surprised that she ex- 
pressed no sorroy for injuring him, but 
seemed to regard it quite as a matter ot 
course. He rose; but the effort made him 
stagger and turn pale. ‘Then her expression 
changed ; the soft brown eyes grew pitiful. 

‘*(Q you are suffering! You shall come 
home with me and lie down. [Lean on my 

He objected, it would tire her; he could 
get along. 


‘« No,” she insisted, ‘* nothing tires me.” 


[CONTINUED IN 


‘* Look in Thy Heart.” 


= 
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“They went slowly to the house. He lay 
down upona sofa; she bandaged his arm 
with a gentle but skillful touch and left him 
He awoke in a few hours much re- 
freshed. Meanwhile X_ had 
light repast, which she asked him to share 


to rest. 
prepared a 


with her. 
She had changed her hunting-dress for a 
robe of soft white wool, which hung In grace- 


“3 
+3 


ful folds to her feet. A golden clasp high 
on the shoulder held back the long, wide, 


open sleeves, and beautiful arms, white and 


round, were revealed in all their loveliness. 
She looked to him like some old statue come | 
to life. 4 

Varshall Graham. 


NEXT NUMBER. 


“LOOK IN: HEART.” 


VAINLY, one summer's day, T sought to write 


Some record of my woes, and leave some mark. 


behind : so that another, in the dark 


this world’s ways, might know and fear the light 


Of thy perilous eyes, and learn that deeper night 


[s all that comes of watching them, 
A voice of sympathy. 
Of English song, and this his saw of might : 
Look in thy heart write.” 
Couldst thou forsee my plight ? and by that word 


Solve all my doubts? 


Misgivings as before 


in my heart found no cheer, 


No sound save foolish echoes of thy name. 


t was then.as.now.- 


-when hark! 


It was the lark 
Sweet Sidnev. Hox 
Yet still I have the. same 


and heard 


Melville Upton. 
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A Difficult Question. 


A DIFFICULT QUESTION. 


Beatrix Melton had made the discovery 
that matrimony from the personal if. not 
from the general point of view was a failure. 
I} was not a new. discovery, nor due to any 
The fact had 


Iden flash of inspiration. 


begun to. dawn upon her in faint glimmer- 
‘ngs some four years ago and. had gradually 


assumed the proportions of -a strong and 


steady light. It was now some time since 
-he had ceased to fatigue herself with further 
analysis and self-argument. 
Delano Melton, the gentleman upon whom 
i had esteemed herselt happy in bestowing 
herself and her fortune some. five years be- 
fore, was indisputably the erring partner in 
the matrimonial failure. Not that he beat 
her; on the contrary,. he was averse: to ex- 
ertion In any form, as a further enumeration 
f his pros and cons will tend to show; he 
possessed a collection of peculiarities 
cases habits, which, rule, 
hiccta Benedict to. the disapproval of the 
ermember of the firm. Inthe first place, 
had carly developed a propensity for late 
urs, spent in the bosom of his boon com- 
panions, not of his family. .Of late the noc- 
turnal propensities had -reached,. atter slow 
perceptible gradations ripe 
latch-key 


ut quite 


maturity, his was seldom 
heard, mits convivial attempts to pierce the 
tained glass of his imposing front door, be- 
lore three in the morning. -In-the early days 
1 his domestic venture he had occasionally 
ssayed an apology for his nomadic habits, 

had long since: ceased wilfully to court 

eold- seorn of his wife’s handsome eyes, 
nd consistently saw as. little of her as pos- 
thle. Again, his wife was a very intellec- 
not a dunce, 


lal Woman, and he, albeit 


Vor, X= 


belonged to the grand army of the ordinary, 
and in his best moments had never been a 
companion for her. | 

She had married him in the ramance of 
eighteen because he was very handsome, 
had a delightful manner, and was wonder- 
fully irreprcachable in the matter of family. 
Moreover, the fond and charming. trustful- 
ness with which eighteen regards. the possi- 
bilities of the 
well-favored of the sterner sex, had inspired 
her with the belief that but her 
fortune to lift him from the hours of daily 


greatness and good in 


he needed 


drudgery upon a bank stool, and the: nights 
of capering beneath the gas jets of San 
Francisco’s. ball rooms, into an. influential 
and brilliant member of the community. 
How, she did not pause to define, being in 
love and not having cultivated habits of an- 
alysis so early in life. But she had heard 
him give vent to sundry parenthetical ex- 
clamations, highly tempered with bitterness, 
as to the impossibility of a man’s distinguish- 
ing himself, of ‘‘rising above the common 
herd,’> when tate had condemned him to 
grind over his life on one hundred dollars 
per month and the bank stool before men- 
tioned. 

So had 
to improve his prospects through the me- 
taken 


she accepted his propositien 


dium of her dueats, married him, 
him to Europe for a year, and then returned 
to San Francisco and sat down in a very 
handsome house on Pacific Heights to await 
his rapid embrace of the opportunities she 
had thrown into his way. but time passed 
and. the embrace was not made, nor any 
perceptible effort thereat, and Beatrix sud- 
denly opened her eyes and queried: In 


what respect is this man so fitted to dis- 


tinguish himself? She ran over the whole 
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gamut, professional, artistic, financial, com- 
mercial, political, and after just and mature 
deliberation was forced to face the deduction 
that in neither department. would the man 
of her choice serve as food for the future 
bidgrapher. year’s close. and uninter- 
rupted acquaintance with Melton ren- 
dered the decision of some legal value. 
Moreover — there was no denying it, and 
having probe done side of the urea question 
she bravely made up. her mind to vexhaust 
the subject — he was opposed to exertion, 
mental or physical, save that of spending, 
with the superb indifierence of novelty, the 
large income she allowed hnn. ty short to 
put the matter into homely. English, he 


would never amount to’ a row of pins, and 


for the peace of both.the inatter’ had best 


be dropped. 

Her ideals shattered, she did not: indulge 
In the common feminine resource of ilu- 
minating the domestic skies with daily thun- 


der and lightning, being an indolent woman 


and somewhat of a philosopher boct. 


She no longer loved her husband, no longer 


respecting him,—-as have hinted -before, 
she was not a woman ot the common CV pe, 

but as she had wilfully: made her bed she 
would lic an it; she would Jive her own life 
is best she could,.and in all probability she 
Was no worse off than most women. —T do 


not say that she did not suffer at first.) 


— 


womech do at the downfall of their ca 
ideals; but the experience, coming as it 
does to most women, atfeets them) not in 
proportion to the magnitude of the ease but 


to their peculiar individualitics. Had Bea-- 


trix been a Woman oft [css intellect: and 


more tecling, she would -probably have 
dragged her love through vears and sutfered 
accordingly, on the general principle of her 
sex that. the more worthless a oman, the 
more worship he is to induce at the family 
shrine, but in Deatrix, love without respect, 
indais she grew older, and she grew very 
rapidly, Without the mcentive of mental 


Was anomaly and ceased Lo 


exist. Andas soon as love ceased to ex-- 


ist, she ceased to suffer actively, anc has- 
tened to assure herself that life held a variety 
of resources outside the pale ot domestic 
bliss: a woman’s. life was not necessarily 
over and. ruined because ‘matrimony had 
proved failure. With. youth, beauty, 
Wealth, position, and brains, the future could 
not look altogether a blank. 

Flirting, the ordinary resource ot lovely 
woman under such circumstances, she let 
severely alone. Although her beauty was a 
quesuion that had ceased to be discussed she 
was led to abstain from this ‘tempting diver- 
sion, partly through pride, partly through 
indifference. — But principally the former, for 
at heart she was a coquette, In spite of her 
unaffected security regarding the San Fran- 
cisco. society infant. Pride, indeed, was 
the key-note of her character, and to have 
known herself the subject of gossip. would 
have been to experience a sharper sting than 
any Delano Melton was responsible for, or 
had it in his power tg inflict. It was a 
matter of great and abiding congratulation to 
her that she had escaped the very breath of 
scandal in her scandal-loving city, and in so 
doing she had accomplished a feat indeed. 

Not. be it understood, that I would unduly 
condemn San Francisco for this most untor- 
tunate peculiarity ; she has manifold ex- 
cCuses and extraordinary circumstances. She 
Isa very young city, very far from the cen- 
tres of civilization, consequently her | re- 
sources are but tew. . Being a new town she 
is purely a commercial one ;-there is no in- 
tellectual atmosphere, so to speak. The old 
men who have laboriously achieved) wealth 
are as laboriously employed in spending it. 
If they get through the newspapers they con- 
sider that they have settled accounts. be- 
tween themselves and their brains. ‘Those 
who do rise superior to their environment 
evenerally avoid society. The lecturer who 
has the hardihood to storm this city of the 
volden. Wests consistently and unswervingly 


snubbed: by the world: of. fashion. Music. 


J 
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at 


with the exception of the occasional opera, 
where full dress sheds its halo about the 
mystic head of art, 1s but gingerly patronized. 
If the local manager ot a. classical concert 
be cunning enough to secure the published 
patronage of a few society leaders who have 
no Objection to acquiring a reputation for 
14 culture where no trouble is involved, Beet- 
7 hoven, Bach, and Chopin will rejoice in a 

> large, fashionable and very bored audience. 
} Otherwise -he will pipe only to that small 


tucleus which alone: makes: San francisco 


life endurable to. its own members... Ques- 
Hons that involve the turning of the wheel 
of thought are tabooed in polite society lest 
its youth Jose heart and flee, and a bed ot 
tearful wall-flowers be the result. 
Furthermore, resources for amusement are 
notmany. ‘The opera attempts the risk of a 
San. Erancisco sea son but for. a few. weeks 
once year, and-the. best theatre, as-a rule, 
comes the summer when. the world is in 


the country.. ‘Vhere are not four large balls 
sometimes not two given in a season, and 
dinners of any importance are few and’ tar 


hetween.. ‘Therefore what) have the poor 


women left but to gossip? In a sinall-city 
vnere-evervone knows the intimate comings 
d yvoings of one’s fellows, where. society 
but one -recognized clique. and that a 
malk-one, and: given the social conditions 
cnuimerated above, 1s it. to be wondered at 
that the most popular member of the com- 
nunity should be she who can most highly 
ason. her dish of} scandal and serve it. up 


live ability of true gentus and can, manu- 


frequently If she possess the crea- 


da facture’ an exquisitely. and: intricately 


embrordered article out-of uncut cloth, so 


she shine pre-eminent and unrivaled 


cr: Chosen: art: Moreover, scandal -does 


ot seca to hurt the women of this clique. 


meet it with cheerful) daring and 


vith a respectable income, little unfal- 


ering and determined steering, and above 


ability. to: divert attention from 


by the creative’ genius’ before 
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mentioned, they can have a decidedly hap- 
py time of it. 
So, it will be seen, to. be really blame- 
less, to have and to show a profound con- 
tempt for. scandal, and still retain an 
unpunctured reputation, evinced a genius of 
a higher order still, and: Beatrix was not to 
be blamed if she felt that-she had reason to 
Nor did she 


any great 


be proud of herself. propitiate 
society by entertaining it 
tent. She shut herself up in her beautiful 


house with her-books. her music, and. her 


few friends, and threw open her doors but 
gt long intervals, and then only to please a 
younger sister. “In consequence, it is hardly 
necessary. to remark that she: was extremely 
unpopular; but she was: yielded a grudging 
respect, not only on account of her circum- 
spect conduet, but out of tender regard for 
the exceptional quality ot her infrequent 
entertainments. Everybody left cards upon 
her once a year, everybody asked her to 


their own entertainments, and everybody 


longed with the true fervor of devotion to 


an idol, Lo he able to clectrity society by SO 


much. as whisper. against her. she 


would only give them a ghost of an excuse 


to go on; 1f she would only go to the thea- 


tre alone once, with a> man: it she would 


only dance three. times with the same man 


would only allow 
called 


society would 


during an eventing it she 
it to be 


once too often in the month - 


said that a man upon her 
forgive her, take her to its. bosom, and de- 
clared itself willifg to believe the worst that 
thereafter could: be said. 
But 


In tact. her mind of. late 


Beatrix was obstinate. and would nt. 


had been running 


upon other things than the pleasure or dis- 


pleasure of her native -city. She was-rea- 


sonably indignant at her: husband's increas- 


Ing predileetion -tor the -morning — hour, 
although she saw but litthe ot him, and: her 


personal indifference had reached that point 


Where it would-have-been difficult for at to 
have: vone any farther; still, the idea of a 
man stunbling into her house dawn 
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every morning, knowing that the world 
called that man her husband, knowing that 
the world was fully aware of her matrimon- 
ial failure, as well as of this” particular 
phase of it, was very galling to a nature so 
proud as hers. And when she found. that 
people were beginning to pity. her, she con- 
ceived a sudden hatred for San. Francisco, 
the more rabid from its contrast to. her 
usual cold repose. © And then she admitted 
to herself a fact, heretofore deliberately un- 
countenanced: that in spite of her music, 
in spite of her books, in spite of such dis- 
tractions as her money could) procure sher, 
she was bored to death, and that ennui was 
becoming second nature. 

from the moment she recognized. the 


disease, it grew. and flourtshed, and. she 


bevan to wonder what was to become of 


her. She had been abroad. several times, 
and traveling offered the Prospect of little 
novelty. Moreover, she detested  oecan 
steamships and Continental inconveniences. 

but one day something occurred that 
produced an inspiration on the part of one 
of her friends, and some novel excitement 
on her own.’ sad. family tragedy” had 
thrown a yacht, newly built, wholly unused, 
reinarkably coimplete, upon the market, and 
this friend jokingly suggested that Beatrix 
buy it and make a solitary tour of the world 
at her leisure. 

Much to her friend's surprise, she received 
the suggestion not-in joke; but in. delight- 
ed earnest... Why should she not do it? 


t’nder such conditions all-the disagreeable 


phases of traveling would be obviated, and ° 


only its charm remain. Absolute mistress 
of her own craft, she could: sail or. rest or 
loiter at her pleasure, and: with no 
venience of change or ltiguage. then 
it would be an indisputably new cxperience; 
that, We may infer, was. Its most) promising 
feature. ~The idea; absurd as. it. at first 
seemed, grew matter-of-fact. through) much 

ndering and discussion, and she tinally as- 


rounded San Francisco by buying the yacht. 


1 


She decided to go alone; she wanted to 
be alone for months to come, and the com- 
panionship of a limited number of people 
ona long sea voyage would be worse than 
San Francisco. Her husband, in the enjoy- 
ment of a goodly income, was more than 
content to. remain. behind, and she had no 
children to consider. San Francisco, as_ 1 
have intimated, was electrified, and in a 
measure had itssrevenge. It found itself, 
to be sure, unable to assert that she was 
about to elope disgrace herself at 
last; for not only did she take good. care 
to have her husband and a party of friends 
accompany her for three days. down the 
coast, but no man who could boast of so 
much as a bowing acquaintance with her 
disappeared either upon the day” of her 
departure, or immediately betore or suspt- 
cl1ously soon thereafter (indeed) no man dis- 
appeared at all, that know of); but it 
consoled itself by lifting up its voice over 
her unwitely conduct in deserting an unfor- 
tunate man who now, probably, would not 
vo to bed at all.. Furthermore, it prophe- 
sied that she would do something disgracetul 
before she’returned home 3; she was leading 
upto it by degrees. 

It was a crisp, sparkling morning. when 
the yacht Dolores unturled her sails and sped 
over the bar and out through the Golden 
Gate... The ‘party was a very gay..one. and 
numbered some of the most charming peo- 
ple in San Francisco, but Beatrix was: not 
sorry When Santa Barbara was reached, her 
friends rowed ashore, and she alone on the 
ocean at last. Thrown entirely upon her 


own resources and with the new, delighttul 


sense of absolute freedom, she found herself 


far less bored than among her triends. and in 
civilization... In fact, she was not bored. at 
all. Once out of sight of San Francisco, 
she made up her mind to forget .all it con- 
tained. to sever herself utterly from her past 
forthe time being, and succeeded very well. 
This is not so difficult an achievement as 


may be imagined. Given a strong will, a 


| 
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treedom from any great and active trouble, 
particularly one in which the heart is in- 
volved, and an.absolute and unique change 
of environment, and it is rather an effort to 
recall the past and its conditions. © Moreover, 
the weather continued fine and the salt sea 
air improved her health, and consequently 
her spirits. She had brought a library, she 
had her music, which was a passion, and 
she applied herself to what had long been 
determined upon in the carefully curtained 
recesses of her mind. 

There had long been a conviction among 
seatrix’s friends that she could write a book 
if she chose, and if she did not so choose it 
was because she was too lazy and indifferent. 
Not that the speculative convictions of one’s 
friends are worth much, only their encour- 


at 


vement is pleasant ; and Beatrix, now that 
there was no chance of being found out, de- 
termined to devote her tour on the high Seas 
to the attempt. If she failed it would be a 
little matter between herself and her pub- 
lishers. 

As they passed into the winter of) the 
southern hemisphere, storms, albeit no very 
serious ones, were ot not infrequent OcCuUur=- 


nee rather relieved the monotony. 


Beatrix, however, had not begun to tire ot 


ier. liberty.’ Her book progressed satis- 


hictorily and absorbed the greater part of 


her time... Being a novice, she was: enthu- 
silastic ; and although her ambition was to be 

literary surgeon like Howells she found, 
When began to exereise it, that nature 
had endowed -her 
nagination, and she threw it In gratis. 

hey stopped at Panama and at. Valpar- 
supplies, but Beatrix did not go on 
shore ; she had no desire to break the charm 
of her present life by mixing so soon. again 
sith the world of men. She had quite per- 
suaded: herself that. she was a being of-an- 
other sphere, and fairy tale though it might 
be, it was well to keep up the illusion while 
she could. 


Magellan. Beatrix found the rough outline 
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As they neared the Straits of 
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of her book finished and put it aside for a 
To tell the truth 


she was growing somewhat uneasy as they 


time to gather new ideas. 


approached the Straits. Storms were be- 


coming of more frequent occurrence and it 


was a bad time of the year for the passage. 


[It did not prove, however, as bad as an- 
ticipated, although blustering enough ; and 
Beatrix, muftled to the eyes in furs, sat on 
deck for hours together in delighted forget- 
fulness of danger before the superb beauty 
of the scenery they tumbled amidst. But 
they had evidently missed a disastrous storm 
by a day or two only, for they saw, more 
than once, unmistakable evidences of ship- 
wreck. ‘There were no traces of survivors, 
however, and it was more than probable 
that passengers and sailors had shared the 
usual fate of those who meet with disaster 
in the Straits. Much as she had enjoyed 
the beauty of the scenery and the palpita- 
ting novelty of the experience, it was with a 
protound relief that. Beatrix went up on 
deck one morning and saw the great Atlan- 
tic rolling about her, and realized that the 
Straits had been left behind in the night. 

They had cleared the Falkland Islands 
and were well out to sea, when Beatrix, who 
had her spy-glass in use, suddenly imagined 
that she saw something moving against the 
horizon. It was too far off to suggest any- 
thing definite, but it did not look like a ves- 
scl; it was too small. Nor did it look like 
a sail boat. It could not be a log ora 
whale, for certainly there was something fly- 
ing upon it. Could it be a row boat and 
that fluttering thing a signal ? 
summoned 


In some ex- 
citement Beatrix the captain 
and informed him that she was suve it was a 
reiugee from the late wreck and ordered him 
to examine It carefully. The captain took 
the glass and leisurely regarded the object, 
which was increasing in size as they ap- 
proached it, finally announcing in the most 
unmoved of tones that it was a life boat with 


aainanein it, and that the signal was certain- 


ly a signal of distress. 
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“Then we must save him,” cricd Beatrix, 
with an excitement of look and tone. that 
would have amused her friends. Send 
out a boat at once,” she continued, ‘*and 
I will go down and have a stateroom. pre- 
pared for him’; and she tlew below and 
turned things upside down generally for the 
invalid she was pleased to belicve the refu- 
gee must necessarily be. 

When she returned to the deck she tound 
that a boat had gone out and was already 
returning, as she could see by shading her 
eyes with her hand. 1 believe that [ have 
hot yel desc ribed herome, but as this is 
her first active Appearance upon the scene, 
perhaps there could be no more. fitting time 
than the present.” beauty was of: the 
Semitic Lype, delicate and tincly chiseled but 
deeided. Her hair, dusky, but: with sug- 
gestions of red here and there, grew in ereat 
wayes. on her shapely: head and low -on 
her forchead, and she parted it down the 
middie, and coiled it’ low on. neck. 
CVCS, blue, Or hazel, cording to 
the mental condition behind, were thought- 
ful and far-seeing. In fact they saw quite 
through people at times, and: in such mo- 
ments their color was apt to be black: Her 
complexion, clear and dark, was occasion- 
ally tinted with Gcheate pink and her teeth 
and eyebrows QUISIte. ler mouth 
was very flextble and possessed equal capa- 
city for being extremely sweet and extremely 
unpleasant, and her chin curved boldly out- 
ward. She was not above medium height, 


and her figure was good, but) she “carried 


herself with an indifference that was not an’ 


advantage to it. -She had. vreat deal of 


repose, put when she chose bO take the 
trouble she could very’ animated,.and 
her smile> was. brilliant. Generally, how- 
ever, she did not take the trouble, and her 
expresston, as a-rule, was imost untlatteringly 
bored. | 


She - looked anything but bored. this 


as stood eagerly the 
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not been too late. And. very handsome, the 
rescued young man_ thougat, as boat 
neared the yacht. She wore a black gown 
with a dog collar of antique yellow coins 
about her throat, and massive golden hoops 
of Indian workmanship in her ears... There 
was always something barbaric about her 
beauty, in spite of the conventional cut of 
her gown, and she had about her a sug- 
gestion of having stepped out of an Oriental 
novel of medieval times. 

As the boat came within eye-range, and 
the young man in whose cause it had gone 
forth, rose to his feet and lifted his closely 
fitting cap, she dropped her hand and lean- 
over the railing, gave a low cry ot) pleasure 
ana: incredulity... ‘* David. Lodge !”’:..she 
exclaimed.  ‘* It cannot be possible !” 


Il. 


The -voung man’s. face was: pale and 
somewhat drawn, but» he smiled. ** Yes, it 
1S Mrs. \Mlelton, he said, als the boat 
drew up. alongside, ** And in a very. bad 


plight. © | should soon have been in a sad- 
der,” he continued, when he had. climbed 
‘if fate 


had) not sent you this way 


to the deck: and taken hand. 


angel in the nick of time.” 

“Lay it to my tmproved.-habits,”’ she 
rephed lightly. it. -not been. for 
my early rising I should not have seen you. 
but were you shipwrecked in the Straits ? 
We saw thata vessel. had gone to -pleces.” 

Ves, | 


ship, Timothy 


he said. ‘Tt was the sailing- 
fartiord. .. We’. had 
frightful storm — Oh! horrible, indeed 

and the ship struck and went to pieces. 
got Into a- boat with some others and. not 


ten minutes later it.capsized. How [ man- 


aged to grasp it, as a wave carried it by me, 
right it, and board it, cannot. tell you, 
Mrs. Melton. 


could see nothing of them when I was again 


The others were all gone, | 


in the boat, and the next morning — ©, I 


never expected to clive through that might, 


= 
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Mrs. Melton —I found that 1 had been 
carried out to sea, oarless, with no hope of 
reaching shore, and where unless another 
storm had finished should have 


starved to death, if you had not. picked 


me, I 


me up.” 

‘And have you had nothing to eat. all 
this time then?’ demanded Beatrix, in 
horror. 

put a few crackers into my pocket at 
the first note of danger, and I always carry 
a flask of brandy; but I came to the end of 
my rope last night.”’ 

Beatrix felt a fresh access of feminine 
sympathy. ‘Come down to the saloon at 
once,” she exclaimed, have had break- 
fast prepared for you. You might have 
heen eating it all this time instead of stand- 
ing here talking to me.” 
stairs, gave him his 


breakfast. ordered. him to lie down for an 


She led him down 


hour or two, and then returning to the deck 
she threw herself into a chair and. laughed 
outright. © Perhaps it is needless to say that 
she was drawing a mental sketch of the 
rapture that would fill San. Francisco’s breast 
her adventure of the 


it) but: learn 


morning. Or rather, if it but knew of the 


udden arrival of the gentleman was 
destined to be her guest for several weeks to 


come. The prelude of the. shipwreck it 
would treat with the scorn it deserved. | kor 
a young artist. presumably romantic to 


cruising up and down the South Amert- 


an coast In an open boat, awaiting the ap- 
pointed coming of a beautiful, wealthy, and 
Uberty-loving young woman, was the. most 
natural of the nineteenth century  perform- 
ances, judged by the lights of Mrs. Melton’s 
However, they. would never 


home. eirele. 


Know it, and. Beatrix. experienced a keen 
and somewhat malicious satisfaction In feel- 
ing herself the mistress of a secret. they 
would have given so much to possess He 
could land at Liverpool at night and no one 
The captain, sailors, 


of the 


would he the Wiser. 


and servants knew the. facts 


the weather. 


Case 
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and could be induced to hold their tongues. 


This point settled, she proceeded to con- 


vratulate herself that fate had. sent this 
particular man to share her sohtudes. She 


had always hked him, partly because he was 
ambitious and enthusiastic, partly because 
she believed in his gentus, partly because he 
was very original and unconventional. “He 
was extremely eccentric, and. people’ had 
been known to announce it as their opinion 


that. he .was -crazy.. ..** All. ang 
they sometimes added, not wanting to damn 
him irretricvably. 

Beatrix Melton had long since made up 
her mind that-David Lodge was no more 
crazy than the guileless youth who danced 
attendance upon her at the German for the 
sake of her dinners, and discoursed about 
She had allowed herself to be- 
come interested in his career, not only be- 
cause she recognized his genius, but because 
she admired its combination with an energy 
that was untiring. 

She believed and admired still more when, 
a few hours later, he was sitting with her on 
deck and giving her the reasons for his sud- 
He had 


not been able to say goodbye to her, as she 


den departure from San Francisco. 


had’ been out of town at the time, and she 
had supposed that he had simply started for 
Paris with the motive that actuates most 
artists. | 

was not only that,” he said. ‘* lwoke 
up one morning and realized, all at once, 
that IT was going to die of over-praise. You 
know what my position in San Francisco was. 
| returned three years ago from Munichafter 
a long course of hard study, with the en- 
thusiastic endorsement of a famous but tov 
kind teacher-behind me, and some original 
ideas and special talents of my own to com- 
plete the outfit. T was the. only artist in 


San Francisco. who. could boast so mueh 


Furopean experience almost the only one 


who could boast any to speak of. 


quently when oestablished iny classes, ‘or 


‘school, as they chose to call it, the local 


( inser 
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artists flocked to my standard and enrolled 
themselves under my banner. I was looked 
upon as. the one exponent of art in San 
; my Opinions and teachings were 
accepted unquestioningly ; it was considered 
presumption to criticise my work, and that 
same work brought a price unheard of in the 
local annals, which added to my importance. 

‘©Of course all this was very satisfactory to 
me. 1 had worked very hard and it was 
sratifying to have subdued my world so 
quickly and with so little effort. It is grat- 
ifying to be looked up to as a master worthy 
of being followed, copied and imitated, to 
have other artists of recognized merit hang 
upon your feel that. you 
pointed out as the representative artist of 


verdict. to 


your coast, and to know that you are be- 
lieved to be rapidly approaching the time 
when you will be classed with the greatest of 
your day, 

do not know whether puffed 
[ hope IT have too much 


up. | hope not. 
true feeling for art to consider myself 
more than an instrument in her cause; 


but fora time [ certainly was blind to my 
own defects, or to the fact that I possessed 
any Whatever. © but,on this morning I speak 
of the absurdity of my position suddenly 
flashed upon me. How could it be possible 
that I, a young man, barely thirty, could be 
without fault? Beyond question I must 
have an over-abundance of faults, but who 
was there to enlighten me? In the chorus 
of adulation the feeble piping of the occa- 
reached my ears, 


detractor never 


Then I must go on in ignorance of those de- 


sional 


fects which so surely’stood between me ‘and 
vreatness ! And when I ceased to be the 
fashion, or was supplanted by one or other 
of our artists now. abroad, I should not have 
even the worthless fame I now enjoyed. 

‘Perhaps all these years I had been ata 
dead standstill. I had helped others — 
although perhaps on the wrong track — but I 


had been doing gross injustice to myself. I 


had been stupid enough to be blind to the fact 


are. 
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that in San Francisco’s remoteness from the 
great centres lay the secret of my fame. | 
had not been able to suffer by active com- 
parison that you, 
Mrs. Melton, as I worked this all out in my 
bed that morning, I was nearly mad; but 


was -all. assure 


my eyes once opened, I could not. wait 
longer to ascertain the truth. And there 
was but one way to ascertain it. I would go 
to Paris 
both schools—~-where I would be a. very 
small fish in a very large pond, and where I 
would be soon assigned to my proper level. 
I suppose you think that it will be a severe 
take-down to my vanity. But I do not mind 
a bit, Mrs. Melton. =I want to be great, -——1 
do not hesitate to acknowledge my ambition, 
— ]-want to hear it said that I have really 
done something — great things — for art ; 
and, to be frank again, I feel that I have it 
in me to-achieve greatness and T do not care 
what I suffer in the process.” 

He had risen during during his harangue 
and -was revolving about. his hostess with 
disjointed, nervous gait, his face flushed, his 
words coming In quick, emphatic, energetic 
utterance. Beatrix looked him and 
smiled. It was exactly what she would have 
expected of him, and she liked to find: her- 
self proved correct in her estimate of char- 
acter. 

much 


am too 


surprised,”’ she said 
aloud, after a moment. ‘‘It is like you, 
also, to have thought of it yourself. Most 


men would have waited to have the convic- 


tion forced upon them, by the reaction of 


public opinion which must came sooner or 
later. I had faith in you before, but I have 
still more now.” 

“ Have you faith in me?” he exclaimed, 
blushing as eagerly as a school-boy, not like 
a man who barely escaped: being stran- 
gled by over-adulation. And you. think 
Lam right, Mrs. Melton 

Unquestionably.” 

‘¢T am so anxious to do what is right,”’ he 


continued, throwing himself down into his 


thus having the advantage of 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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long steamer chair once more. ‘+ Ts it so 
to do what is wrong, and so. difficult 
And 


mental horizon is so restricted that we. may 


easy 
even to know what the right 1S. our 
vo through life without discovering. what it 
is. And I want: to do, Iam so anxious to 
sake’ of 


own, the best that 18 In me:” 


do. both for the art and 


‘You are.a great moralist,” said Beatrix 
smiling; but it. pleased her nevertheless. 
Experience had not taught her that the nar- 
row way was popular among men. 

No,” “he said,:.*‘ l-am afraid 1 have 
particular code of morals, for I have not an 
analytical mind, and. am. not capable ot 


reducing to a’seience. I act as-I judge a 


book, 


Strangely often [am correct, but then again 


man or: a from. Instinct purely. 


l-am_apt-to be altogether wrong.” 
“Tt is said,” she replied, ‘‘that after you 


know 


Man OF a WOMAN you 


You 


their individuality, as it were, and more 


have painted a 
them through and through. absorb 
ac- 
curately than if you analyzed.” 

He smiled his peculiar smile, which al- 
Ways. seemed to have something faintly 
like to have the 


he said.” 


mocking in it. ‘*T.should 
Opportunity to absorb yours, 
It is the last remnant of 
may earthly possessions, barring the- brandy 
Hask and: the clothes on my back.” 

‘Smoke by all means,” said Beatrix, ‘1 
shall be vlad to smell tobacco once 
That which the wind wafts this way 
trom the direction of the -deck-house 
Net aromatic,” 

‘*[ have precious little left,” he said. rue- 
“but when it is gone T. will) promise 


all.” filled 


mipe and smoked -in silence for a time while 


fully, 


vou not to smoke at his 


Beatrix watched. him covertly and informed 


that. she owas thankful he: was -not 


since he must. fill her eyes more or 
He was in- 


rself 


less during the coming month. 
deed a very fine looking man, although if 
judged by the standard of brilhant coloring 


nal he would probably have 
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been found wanting. He had a long heure 


which he managed without any apparent 
thought, and a face rugged and clearly cut, 
long and rather lean. © His mouth suggested 


secretiveness and he drew it a little up one 


side when he smiled. He had a quick, 
nervous, brillant grey eye which in mo- 
ments of excitement flashed in a manner 


that did its part in confirming the idea that 
the tires that had kindled it were dangerous 
but the fires were all 


right; they would illuminate, not consume 


in their tendencies. 


his brain. 

“*T came ina sailing vessel,’’ he continued 
abruptly, after a moment, ‘‘because my 
health was somewhat run down and because 
It. was cheaper... Ah, How 
happy ft shall be when [am really there and 
And if 


it had not been for you,” smiling gratefully, 


Patis, Paris! 


hearing Daubigny praise or damn. 


‘‘T should have found my Paris at the bot- 


tom of the Atlantic.” 


The next day he asked to sketch her 


head. --**] 
mock terror. ‘*l do not hke the tdea of be- 


you, she said in 


am afraid of 


Ing known. through and through.” 

‘You need not be afraid of being under- 
stood,” he said. **I know this much already, 
that. you are just.as good and kind and sweet 
as vou can be, and the rest cannot be very 
bad.” 


would have been fulsome compliment. and 


(Coming from another man the words 


rather indelicate, considering the peculiar 
isolation of the two ; but delivered in David 
Lodge's. absent, matter-of-fact. fashion. the 
sting was miraculously extracted. 

Beatrix eventually allowed herself to be 
persuaded to sit, nor was she inexorable up- 
on. several subsequent occasions, ~but if 
Lodge had ‘successfully absorbed her in- 
dividuality, he reserved his conclusions for 
the present. 

The days passed very pleasantly, and on 
the whole Beatrix was not sorry that her 
solitude had been invaded. With the un- 
expected chance of variety had awakened 


the Suspicion that her own society, sole and 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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exclusive, was about to pall; and more: 
over, beneath her calm exterior was a strong 
love of adventure, which was gratified by 
the vzsguvé nature of her present experience 
and the knowledge of what would follow if 
discovered. It was not to be discovered, 
however, and the fact of having a dangerous 
secret to guard in her monotonous life was 
exhilarating. 

She was not a great talker at any. time, 
but her companion was by fits and starts, 
and she could be a very sympathetic and 
fascinating listener. Indeed, it is to be 
feared that propinquity was doing its deadly 
work with the young artist, although he was 
sufficiently old-fashioned in his notions of 
honor to keep the fact. to himself, and suf- 
ficiently clever to understand that his pres- 
ent content was largely dependent upon his 
a fool of himself. Frequently 
her, and she rewarded him by 


not making 
he read to 
singing to him in the evening on deck un- 
der the stars, her head encased in a most 
bewitching velvet hood, and her form muf- 


fled to the throat in the softest and densest ° 


of sables. She hada superb mezzo-soprano 
voice, and those who have not a personal 


back 


cise their imaginations regarding the effect 


reminiscence to. fall upon, may exer- 
of such a voice on the ocean by starlight. 
Mr. Lodge knew its effect, at all events, and 
lay in his long chair in a state of bliss, and 
refused to believe that he was mortal and 
that his dream must end as dreams of mor- 


tals do. 
Doubtless Beatrix, being.a woman of the 


world, is to be severely censured tor permit-’ 


ting herself to be so. attractive under. cir- 
cumstances so dangerous. But. Beatrix, al- 
bert a woman of the world, was.a woman 
very tired of that same world, and preferred 
to forget its existence, and -with it its codes 
and conventionalities. She reasoned — very 
wisely — that unless she made a shrew of 
herself he would fall in love ‘with her any- 
how, so she might as well enjoy the pleas- 


being natural once in-her lite. Tt 


ure oot 
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would be over soon, and he would quickly 
forget her in his art... Or if she broke his 
heart he would but paint the better for it. 
Aside from certain faults of technique, the 
only quality his pictures lacked was the in- 
dication that he, himself had ‘lived... Not 
that he was wanting in depth of feeling and 
the ability to grasp his subject ; on the con- 
trary he had the rare faculty of painting 


from the soul of his subject outward ; but 


his pictures were too uniformly happy In 
tone, too full of his own redundant optim-. 
ism. A dash of reflex personal. sadness, 
and they would be unapproachable. 

Not that 
looking upon the matter with so coldly 


Beatrix. was. heartless in thus 


logical an eye. © On the contrary, she would 
have done a great deal to push him on his 
way, and he interested her very sincerely ; 
but she was like a great many women who 
are more brilhant than emotional, and with 
whom life has been a failure ; she regarded 
the distractions of the present moment of 
supreme importance and. refused to annoy 
The 


future, however, took a shape for which she 


herselt with questions of the future. 


did not find herself prepared. 

Are you asleep?” she asked him. sud- 
denly one night, after she had’ been. singing 
to him: for some time, and he had been. her 
guest about two weeks. 

He opened his eyes and turned his head 
If I had only saved my paints and a square 


he said, was notasleen. 


foot of canvas [| would ‘show. you that you 


had sung to. some purpose, instead of 
merely transporting a poor wretch like my- 


self. IT had quite a glorious vision.” 


Try and -retain. it until: you get to 


Paris, she said lightly... vou think 
storm is coming up?” 

He turned his. head toward the south, 
It looks very much like he said. 


could hardly cross the Atlantic without one. 
We have had. exceptional ‘weather so far, 
but I think we shall have a pretty stiff wind, 


least, before morning... 


4 
| 
+ 
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Chey did have wind and: something more 
than wind. Before midnight the yacht was 
pitching and tossing. before the. first Serious 
storm she had: yet encountered. © No one 
slept on board. 

Beatrix. was out of her berth and dressed 
at. the. first note of alarm. She-.found 
Lodge waiting for her in the saloon, and 
having had the superior experience of a 
shipwreck, he. was a great comfort, “and 


looked up-to.as an authority. Do you 


think we must go down. this. time?” and 
it possible for us to Weather. °° 
were questions which Beatrix, asked) with 
admirable regularity every three minutes, 


and -she was..as regularly. reassured by 
Lodge. On the whole, however, she 
haved very Well. She did not. seream and 
showed no disposition to faint. ** You are 
ure.’ she was beginning “for the five- 
hundredth time, when there’ was a’ sudden 
ar, a horrible grind,-a lurch, and then. the 
yacht lay tossing like a heavy, deserted log. 
lodge sprang to his feet, and at the same 
moment. the 
above the roar of. the. storm: 
pump; at-eonce!” and Lodge was not called 
nto-explain. words are like love 
an , earthquake -~ they:.need In- 

bedtrix gave alow ery, and springing to 
her feet, clung frantically to her companion’s 
shall go down,” 


‘We have. struck a rock and no boat conld 


she gasped. 


live in-such @ séa, 

may: be: only ’a.small-leak;” said; 
we can make the coast somewhere. Sit 
down a-moment, and will gO and see.” 

He deft her, and returned a few moments 
do-not think thé:leak very 
he said, sitting down: beside her. 
‘Tt is impossible to tell at present, but the 
storms abating and the men are compara- 
tively fresh.” At all events, there 1s no im- 
ine diate danger.” 


Beatrix shook her head closed her 


captain’s voice lifted ‘itself 
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eyes and awaited an Immediate flood through 
the cabin door. It did not come, how- 
ever, and she allowed: herself. to embrace 
the prospect of still a few days’ terrestrial 
sojourn, as the storm gradually subsided, 
and left them one danger the less. 

The leak was found to be a serious one. 
‘“ But. we can keep her afloat for several 


lodge told his anxious hostess in 


days," 
the course of the morning; ‘* and it is more 
than likely that during that time we shall 
signal’a vessel. — If not, we must take to the 
boats. Phere is no hope of reaching shore 
with the yacht.” 

Two days passed but they saw nothing in 
the shape ot vessel. ‘The worked 
faithfully, and to all appearances ungrum- 
blingly, and Beatrix and Lodge spent every 
moment of daylight on deck, spy-glass. in 
hand. It was early on the morning of the 
third day that Beatrix, who had thrown her- 
self. down on her berth during the night, 
and in spite of: her inereasing anniety, 
fallen asleep, was. rouscd by a peremptory 
knoek at her door. 

She sprang to. her feet, divided between 
fear of a new disaster and hope that a vessel 
had. been signaled, and opened the door, 
Lodge stood there and his .face was very 


pale. What -is.1t?”: demandéd:: 


Are we sinking: 


CN 
. 
NO, 


down: them he 


are not going 


said Lodge, ‘* we 
paused a 
moment. He had a habit, when about to 
utter an opinion or communicate a piece of 
news, ot hesitating a little before each sen- 
tence and then. bringing it out: with a_ jerk. 
Nia. We 


his peculiar fashion, 


are not going down,” he said in 
‘* But something has 
happened, and you had better be at 
once. You and and your: servants: are 
alone on the -vacht.” 

‘We are what?” gasped Beatrix. 

‘<The captain and. the entire crew made 
off with the boats last night. I suppose they 


gave up all hope of signaling a ship. Some 


) 
f 
| 
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of us would have had to stay behind, for one 
of the boats was lost in the storm, and so 
they left 

‘¢It means that we are left 
to do all thes pumpin 


three men 


4 


and two women 
cried: Beatrix. **O the wretches !” 

means. more,” said Lodge, in_ his 
quiet, excited way. It means that unless 
We signal a vessel today we are lost. The 
leak is growing worse and we have nothing 
I knew you would 


to In. There ! 


not faint, you have more sense than any 


You must. go up on 
John, the 


woman in the world. 
deck and’ watch for: a ship. 
cook, and [will attend to the pump, and 
Henriette can make coffee for us. 1 will 
send you.a cup at once,” and then he. left 
her. 

Beatrix mechanically threw her fur cloak 
about her, found her glass, and went up on 
deck, She had fully made up her mind that 
this was to be the last. day of her life. Vhey 
had not scen a ship for a week, why should 
they see one that day? And Beatrix. was 
logical or nothing. ‘Vhen she wished that 
she had stayed in San Francisco in spite. of 
ennui and unpleasant husbands, she was 
young and did not want to die. © But then 
if she had remained in San Francisco, Lodge 
would have been lost that day she picked 
him up. but he was going to be lost any- 
how, so what difference 2?) .And- her book ? 
Perhaps it would choke a shark: there was 
comfort in the thought... She ratsed her 
glass with a sigh listlessly scanned. the 
horizon. Then she dropped it with a little 
cry, then raisedat again, and: with a hand 
that had suddenly Jost its nerves, tried to 
hold it stationary. for some moments. 

She had not been mistaken; there was a 
vessel in sight. But would it see them, or 
was it going in an opposite direction? It 
was too far off to tell. ‘Their flay of distress 
was flying, but would it be noticed? And 
then the object grew closer and closer until 
here could be no further doubt that rt was 


directly down upon the Dolores 
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Beatrix’s maid came up witha cup. of 


coffee, and she bade her go and tell. Lodge 
the news. 
faithtul, helpless woe, gave a shriek, drop- 
ped the coffee, and-ilew to inform the men 
at the pumps. 
congratulation, but could not leave his post. 

In the course of an hour the ship. had 
cast anchor within a mile of them and dis- 
patched a boat to the Dolores... ‘The officer 
in command of the boat boarded the yacht, 
and was profuse of his offers of assistance to 
beauty in distress... He spoke French, 
and “informed her that’ the vessel which 
stood eager to embrace. her was French 
passenger steamer, running between Havre 
and Algiers, and: that) there. were many 
When 


formed that the captain and. crew had de- 


Americans on board. was in- 
serted the yacht-— had ‘deserted. he 
called upon heaven. to punish them: with 
Watery grave. Secretly, however. It Is POS- 
sible that he was a little relieved; they 
would have been something ‘of a tay upon 
his hospitality. your party ts. not a 
large one, he said in. conclusion, can 
accommodate you very comfortably. T have 
two first class state-rooms unoccupied. 

It was not a-large party Beatrix hastencd 
to assure him. tact there were only 

she stopped and turned. suddenly pale. 
at you will send a boat for us, we will) be 
ready in-an-hour,” she continued hurried]y. 
are some things. that. must be 
packed. No, thank VOU, We do. not need 
any help and left. him. somewhat 
dazed at her abrupt departure. enthu- 
slastic. 

She - went directly down to the saloon, 
and. sending her maid: to do the neecssary 
packing, Hung herselt down into a: chair, 
covered her face with her hands, and: burst 
into a storm of tears. 

‘What is the matter?” asked voice 
gently. “Have you broken. down, now 
that the danger is over.after bearing up so 


bravely all through | mye 


The girl who was a: picture of 


Jodge sent a. message of 


a 
| 
| 


| 


side herand put his hand on hers soothingly. 

Beatrix shook her head, but it was some 
tune before she could speak, .and Lodge 
waited patiently. Finally she calmed: her- 
self, and taking her handkerchief from her 
eyes turned and. faced. him desperately, re- 
vardless the possible havoc tears had 
made with her beauty. 

“We are saved in-one sense,” she said, 
‘hut cannot you guess 


Lodge looked at her with wide-open eyes 


and nota ray of the. expected intelligence. 


What'is 1.2" he asked. 

you you: are. so. dense ex- 
claimed Beatrix impatiently. Don’t you 
know == dont -you see she: 
lesperatelys ££ w/v Cannot see: it 
for vourself Don’t you know that Iam 
ted, ruined forever ?”’ 

‘Wuined” ‘Phat ship 


uld not have brought you bad news 2’ 


poe easped, 

regret-to say that Beatrix. stamped her 
toot. Will you never understand?” she 
know that. you 


exclaimed. ‘Don't you 


and Tare .on. this..yacht ‘Phat we 


have been alone for weeks ? — Ov zAv.- did 
nov bring some one with me ? Won't 
know what the world will say? Don't 


Know that fcan never hold up mv head 
In? That T-shall be the subject/of com- 


} 


herself back into-her chair and covered 


iy God!” And. she 


face with. her hands once more. 


Lodge for. the moment ©.said nothing. 
[fis tace Was very pale and her meaning was 


longer vague to -him-; he understood 


But your: servants; ‘lie: sard 


She shook: her ‘head. ‘Should my hus- 


the affair into a court I could 


hey nrvself. of course. but the world 
uld have talked itselt-out before that: the 
cannot’ be sent about “giving the 


tory. the lhe; nor would any Jone.. beéHeve 


they were. ..\nd.a divorce: suit 
Sreat heavens 


Me was silent again for. a moment, after 
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his habit. ‘* I might pass for a sailor or as 
one of your servants,” he said then. 

She removed her handkerchief and looked 
at,him for a moment, then gave a. bitter 
little laugh. ‘* You are unmistakable from 
the crown. of your head to the sole of your 
foot,” she said. And look at your hands.” 

Lodge glanced down at his white, slender 
hands and. sighed... He had very 
proud of those hands in days gone by, as 
what he considered his one beauty ; but he 
would have exchanged them now for those 
of the 
his head on his hand, and there was a long 


coarsest farm laborer. He leaned 


silence. Suddenly he started shghtly, and 
ina moment leaned forward and fixed up- 
on her the long, abstracted, introspective 
stare, with which she was aware he was 1 
the habit of pretacing a momentous observa- 
tion. 

‘Phere is another way, he said quietly, 
‘“T can stay on the yacht.” 

Beatrix. rose slowly to her teet and he 
arose also and. faced her. ** What did you 
say ?”’ she said. 
<<] will stay here with the yacht,’ he re- 


peated. 


“And go down with it? Is that what 
you mean satd Beatrix. slowly. Are 
yOu 

he sad, fam not-¢razy.. Listes 


to me. We both understand what the con- 
sequences will be if we go on’ board: that 
ship together. And must not be. You 
are very young and youare very proud, —I 
never realized how proud: until T sketched 
your head, — and to drag out twenty or tair- 
ty years of life with a tattered reputation, a 
scandal. that would cling to -you forever, 
would be something beyond your endurance. 
You would have left all youth and 
and possibilities of happiness behind you 
on this: yacht... And .a man can -die ‘but 
once, and after its over what matter? Tk 
cannot look back, and so ts spared regret. 
Besides, to tell you the truth, IT have no in- 


tention of dying... While the men have been 


| 
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at the pumps this morning I have been 
making a raft out of the deck house. It is 
almost ready, and ten to. one will be 
Will lock 


myself up in my cabin and you can go up 


picked up by another vessel. — | 


on deck and raise the cry that I haye fallen 


overboard. Your servants: need never. be 


the wiser, and they will keep your secret. 
If they ever hear of me: again it Is easy: to 
trump up a story.” 
looked at him, with wide 


Beatrix 


eyes and blanched face. “The sacritice was 
so. stupendous a one that she failed to grasp 
it at once, and was conscious of. an: analyt- 
himaselt. 


ical curiosity regarding the rman 


** You would ‘sacrifice your life tor me?” 


she said. . ‘*-And -your art,: vour. future, 
your career?” 

will not sacriticed;” he said 
évasively. ‘#1 tell: you shall: be saved. 


Men have been rescued from worse straits 


than mine... The raftisalmost tinished, and 
the yacht will tloat foran hour atter the men 
leave the pumps.” 

She 


plying. 


looked at him-a moment without re- 
Was. he Had been 
wrong and others right in pronouncing ven- 


Head 


mad ? she 


more or less” unhinged ? 
tragic circumstances and nis love for her- 

for she knew, of course, that he loved her 

produced a state of mental exaltation, which 
necessity, and 
Would any 
she had ever known be capable 


She 


demanded selt-sacrifice as 2 
denuded death of its terrors ? 


other man 


Madar 


of so Quixotic an action? 


rapid mental inventory of othe. men sh 
Not 
could she picture standings betore her 


Lod 


this kind was keeping with th 


knew and had known. One. of them 


fe was STAN GING now, 


aves, with. the: nineteenth century. 


life today... 2 sensible. COMCUCTCd, 


Gash 


matter-of-fact affair. with ai Gecustona 


of sentiment thrown In:-cons: quenthy manes 


mind was not tuned to the romantic. anda 


Watery vrave for love’ s-sake. was among the 


Opportunities unsought.  Judeine 


= 
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statistics culled. trom the daily. press it: is 
the lower and middle classes alone. who are 
in the habit of 
hot lead at the bidding of the blind. god. 
But David fodge had a walk all to himself, 


resorting to cold steel and 


and was. not to. be judged .by .common 


standards. His face was set, his eyes were 
steady, almost luminous, there was nothing 
betokening insanity about him. He had 
the air of quict deliberation’ peculiar to a 
man Who had made up his mind after long 
and paticnt reflection. only. 

“Listen tome.” he continued, before she 
had found words with which-to answer. ‘* I] 
do not whether it 1S worth while LO 
I do mot know that 


round again. 


‘ 


[can more forcibly present to you what will 


| 
Over the 


be the consequences. do we leave this yacht 
together, If-you balk my plan and tell those 
men when they return that Fam on -board 
this yacht, your reputation is gone forever. 


Do you reahze It 1s along 


word, Mrs. NMelton. And lite: is VOry long 


also, wretchedly long when one knows that 
she has been made ‘the subject. of. jest and 
scandal and newspaper vulgarity. © Canany- 
than ‘that last-?.- so 


tnine be worse 
commonized, so rolled and: dragged in. the 


You.!. At With 


your money and. social: prestige: you would 


dust: would Vou. 


be able to. rétaim. your position in San) Tran- 
cisco, but do yau think. you would find any 
comtort in that? © Your real prestige would 


be- gone. there. as ‘clsewhere and. what ts 
nore, every. subsequent thoughtless, trifling 
act on your part would be misconceived and 
and twisted until ugly stories Would accum- 
late and float.about you did-you ty tos the 


North Pole. And ver 


suffer doubly.) -you are young, and beauti- 


would aye made 


ful, and rich, and clever.=~ these things “are 


hard to torgive, Mrs. Melton, and you. have 


not been at pains to: concilate the. world. 


\nd there is no way out-of the difficulty but 


the-one TP have proposed. “Po make matters 


lett “so abruptly that knew 


WOFSC. 


whether went by waterorland.: what 


1 
3 
| 
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[ want to do 1s right ; I feel that it 1s right, 
and I humbly beg of you to look at it, from 
my-point of view. I think T have.made my 
arsument sufficiently strong ; I do not know 
how to make it. stronger. .And you must 
decide quickly, for we have little time to 
loses Remember that you have to decidea 
question. that will. determine the color of 
your: Whole future. And I believe, firmly 
believe, that L shall reach land in safety. 1 
was given talents and put on this earth to 
accomplish.an object, and IT have not yet 
accomplished it.. But if it has been other- 
wise ordained you’ will have nothing. with 
Which to reproach yourself in after lite : it 
was to be, and you are in no way responsi- 
bles O,- Mrs. Melton, cannot you see that 
lamright, that what 1 say is true, that you 


can-and must decide but in-one way?’ 
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hy telling me the story of the Ka-mets, 
wished me distinctly to understand 
It Was neither mythical nor a supersti- 
tion. ** like the Okahtuh or the Lakl-choon- 
cha, which one may be permitted to doubt 
until he sees them; but these people have 
lived “: and rising from his seat and look- 
Mectock, 


have Seen the last of the Ka-mets!" 


un proudly. at Tony 

In the taee of this indisputable evidence 

lor. Tony has: splendid) dark eves, and | 
Can vouch tor the fact that he can see-a long 
way T.give the story almost in his-own 
words: 

rom LWO Lo three tniles above the con- 
luenee. of the Pom=-ki with the South Eel 
Kiver. and onthe. right hand side of ‘the 


Gong rises bluff from three to 


~ 
‘ 4 
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She looked at him with a slow’ horror 
growing in her eyes, but made no reply. 
He turned from her and walked toward his 
state-room. When he had laid his hand on 
the knob of the door he turned. ae BOS up 
and tell them I have fallen overboard,” he 
suid... ‘*"Fhe men. speak. no “French, and 
your maid can be warned to express no sur- 
prise before the men who will return with 
the boat.” Then he entered his state- 
room and locked the door behind him. 

She made a step or two uncertainly, like 


a man who is drunk, then walked: slowly 


‘toward the door and up the staircase. As 


she reached the deck she. saw the boat, of 
the. French passenger steamer returning. 
She walked down the deck and stopped be- 
fore the men at the pumps. 

‘* Mr. Lodge is in his stateroom,” she said. 


Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 
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four hundred feet high, with an immense 
rock on the summit. The face of this rock, 
looking north, 1s almost perpendicular, with 
the oval opening, seen at a long distance, of 
a cave in the very centre. On each side of 
this rocky bluff, the country 1s as wild as 
any in Northern California, and until some 
eight years before this time, was nearly, if 
not entirely, impenetrable with chemisal, 
verde, or greasewood. 

l-ronting the bluffon the other side of the 
creek the mountain gently slopes down to 
the water, treeless, almost even, and in the 
spring covered: with green grass and wild- 
Howers. At the foot of the bluff, toward 
the river, with its base bathing.in the water 
of the creek, and in the rainy season en- 


tirely submerged init, ts. a. tolerably large, 


| 
| 
| 
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table-like bowlder, with a round excavation 
on top like a bastn, evidently made by the 
The 


edge 1s rounded and polished smooth as 


hand of man, and not by nature. 


glass; it is about three feet in depth, and at 
present half or two-thirds filled with gravel 


and debris. ‘To: this day this bowlder. is 


known among the Redwoods and the other 
Indians as the pounding-rock.”’ 
In the olden time the*bluff. was: the cast- 


ern boundary of the territory of the Moigh- 


nomes, who had a large rancheria just below 
it, at the intersection of the creek with the 


river. When say ** olden times,” I mean, 


as nearly and as accurately as IT) can. ¢om- 


pute from the periods in ‘Vony’s gencalogical 


tee, and gag: he says, ‘‘ Indians are 


mightily -decetving in. their age,” about 


one hundred years-ayo. expression 


hundred years is somewhat hack- 


neyed, however, and for tear that the reader 


might. suppose that it is. not orleinal. with 


me, Twill add ten anore to and say-one 


hundred and ten vears since. 
The rancheria. as Ihave said. was large, 
] 


nearly ail the tribe, and its 


for it Comprised 
Inhabitants: were diving happy and. con- 


tented, when alleat once strang) and 


rious signs and sounds Were seen and heard 
the 


Uy} 


In the woods and in the 


creck. Huge footprints Were discovered on 


the sand and in the mud oon the: margin:of 


the stream. Old: women, gathering the dry 


ANG dead wood tor « NoOMe 


11) the (WHIGHt When the sounds of nature 


hushine in sleep, heard Voices sounding 


One 


as if in the wir-far above their heads: 
morning two gifls grubbing with their sharp- 
pointed sticks fur lish-worins on-the 
haillsicl 


facing the: rocky: bluff. saw for 2 


Meantic man on the ton of thy 


roek, Who POW Ton STLOUTC 


Tem Over = tne tO leave: the 


piace, and disappeared. again as if 


thic solid rock. 


At last. [WoO children. «| little hoy and 
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girl, wandering late one afternoon on the 
banks of the creek, about half way between 
the rancheria and. the. bluff, came upon a 
white woman. of great. stature, dressed in 
skins like the Indians, and with a ‘huge 
basket slung behind her back. She seized 
the children, one in each hand, threw them 
Into the basket, and started for the” bluff. 
She held a stick in. each hand, and as she 
ran, trotted 
load, she struck the top of the basket with 
the 


ehildren from jumping 


rather onward, under. her 


these, first on. one: side’ and. then. on 
other, to keep the 
out, the strokes falling quickly and keeping 
time with her feet. 

Phe little boy, although frightened nearly 


out of his wits, did not altogether lose his 


-presence of mind; and peeping out between 


the strokes he saw at some distance before 
him an overhanging limb under which. the 
woman must pass on her way up. the bluff. 
He gathered himself together, and: as the 
limb loomed up above him he sprang for it, 
and with his hand clasped over it remained 
suspended while the woman trotted on with 
the little wirl-only in’-the basket, Very 
soon, however, she: became sensible of the 
mncereased lightness of her load and stopped, 
unslung her. basket, lard on the ground, 


and discovered: that its Contents Were -re- 


duced by half: In her anger and disap- 
pointment, not. thinking’ of -the probable 
consequence, she left. the basket’ and. ran 
back under the impression that one of the 
Children had) dropped out, and that: she 
would soon pick him up again. 

But the -httle boy -had lest) no time. 


Dropping trom the limb he took.to his heels 


and ran‘away as tast-aschis litthe legs could 
him. taking. “his 


-rancherla, Which he finally reached 


clreultous: route to- 


satcly, although half dead .with fright and 


fatigue. Meanwhile the little girl-had her wits 


had 
child 


her: too: the woman no sooner 


back’. than. the 
Hasket 


about 


turned her popped 


out. of the and made.a straight 


on 
| 
| 
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line toward home for dear life, reaching one 
end of the rancheria just as her brother 
came in at the other. 

The mysterious portents in the air and 
in the woods had already very much exer- 
-ised the Indians, and this wonderful occur- 
renee, -~ which the little whilom™ captives 
were by no. means disposed to make the 
least of in telling, naturally added te the 
excitement; and dire and many. were the 
surmises made on the subject. Precautions 
unheard of before were taken: everywhere. 
|. ittle children were ordered not to go out 
of sight, never to leave the house, in fact, 

and. the folks 


teirful of venturing too. far or alone. 


STOWN themselves” were 
The 
peaceful rancheria had» become. fortified 
With time, however, the excitement grew 
and soon cooled off altogether, for 
nothing more was seen; and many began to 
think that the whole thing. was a story con- 
cocted by the children for fun, which after- 
wards they were afraid to confess for fear of 
whipping. The forts of+the tribe 
called a meeting and. decided unanimously, 
from the fact of the woman: having a basket 
ne behind her like an Indian,and divers 
er considerations, that the incident was 
othing. more than a practical joke perpe- 
ted by some one without the fear of Coyote 
nefore his or her eyes; that the voices in the 
were old) women’s crotchets, the foot- 
prints nothing but the tracks of some stray 
rizzly, and the whole thing, from .the be- 
‘inning to the end, was voted a delusion and 
snare. a few credulous ones shook 
their heads. mysteriously, as if there was a 
cillcrence of opinion. the subject; but 
vey were laughed at. Ridicule has always 
ena powerful weapon in. the. hands. of 
ose who know how to use it, and it seems 
that :the minded ones. among. the 


strong 
\loigh-nomes did know how. Phe doubters 
on found themselves in. ridiculously 
mall minority and gave up the ghost of con- 


altogether. 
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But, as if to reprove them for their want 
of consistency, very soon thereafter the 
voices in the air became stronger than ever; 
the woods were full of signs; and the huge 
footprints appeared just below the rancheria 
and within a stone throw of it, near the 
creek where It comes into the river. 

One day as one of the women was cook- 
ing acorn mush near the stream she had to 
leave it for a moment, and while she was 
absent, a strange looking being, like an old 
man bent with age, with white skin and long 
hair, came out from: behind a large tree, 
where he evidently had been in hiding wateh- 
ing for an opportunity, went to the hole in the 
sand which had served as a stew-pan and in 
which the mush was cooling, dipped his 
hands in it once or twice, like a good house- 
wife stirring the dough for the breakfast rolls, 
and then stole, unperceived, toward the near- 
est lodge. He apparently knew what he 
was about. In the lodge was the husband 
of the mush-making woman, busied at some 
thing or other, with their little babe asleep 
on a bundle of skins in the corner near him. 
The babe woke crying, and as it did so two 
hands, white with the acorn mush adhering 
to them, were extended through the opening 
forming the door of the lodge, as if waiting 
for it; and the father, thinking that it was 
his wife, who had heard the babe cry and 
had run up without washing her hands, took 
the little fellow, placed it in the open hands 
extended to receive it, and went back to his 
occupation. 

Very soon after this the mother came in 
with a tuttle shell full of mush for dinner, 
laid it down before her husband, and turned 
But it 
gone She 


asked her husband. what had become of it; 


to the corner to take the babe up. 
was and nowhere to be seen. 
and he, as much surprised as she was, re- 
peated the inquiry, for he certainly had 
given it to her but a moment betore. 

As he spoke it struck him all at once that 
he had been a little surprised at the jerk with 


which the hands had been withdrawn as soon 


| 
| 


‘ 
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as the child was placed in them, as if his 
wife was angered either at him or the babe, 
and that he had wondered soon after that 
how much acorn mush she had— on her 
hands to make them look so much larger 
than their ordinary size. He bethought him- 
self also of the Story of the little brother 
and sister about the wild woman in_ the 
woods, of the strange voices and slgns that 
had again been heard and seen ; and as he 
thought he became almost desperate. Some- 
thing terrible and unknown had evidently 
taken possession of the child, and God alone 
knew were it was by this time ! 

But grief and despair gave him courage, 
and he ran as fast as he could to the stream 
where the woman had cooked the mush. 
Near the mush hole he found the print of 
two bare feet just like his own but) much 
Jarger — at least twice the size -—and-they 
pointed in the direction. of his lodge. 
ing carefully all around the spot - there they 
Were again, going toward the woods up. the 
creek. 

Following on the track, every. once ina 
while losing and. finding them again, he 
came at last to the bluff; where he lost them 
altogether among the rocks ; but he kept on, 
for the thing must have gone on to the suin- 
mit. Serambling over the loose bowlders at 
its base, which had rolled down from. the 


top and were covered with Nehens and 


wild vines. with here. and. there’ elusters of 


verde and manzanita growing from among 
them, he turned at last the shoulder of the 
cliff, and found himself close.to the open- 
Ing Of:a large. cave. 

Seven or eight beings of gigantic stature 
were sitting around a tire, with their backs 
toward him, and just then Were very much 
interested in his Iitthe babe, which was be- 
Ing passed trom one to the otherin rotation, 
something like “hunting the slipper.’ 

They were sitting almost ina. semi-circle 
with an empty space at. one end of the 
half-ring toward the Indian, as if one of 


them had risen. tor something and had no: 
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yet returned ; and as they passed the little 
urchin around and it neared this end of the 
half-circle amid their guttural exclamations 
of pleasure and surprise, the father, although 
very much frightened, saw at once a way of 
repossessing himself of his child. 
ing noiselessly in-the dim and half obscured 
daylight until he came to the empty place. 
he squatted down as near as possible to. the 
one at the end and waited. 

When the baby reached the last one, he 
turned it over once or twice, patted it on 
the side and on the back, as if to see that it 


was tat; and seeing as he half turned his 


‘head that the place next to him’ was filled, 


he passed the child on to the father. © He, 


as soon as he felt it.in his arms, gently drew 


back toward the opening of the cave, reached | 


it safely and without attracting their atten- 
tion, turned the face of. the eliff, got dovn 
among the chemisal, and once there. started 
back home as tast: as his Jegs could carry 
him ; while, it may be surmised, the ogres 


or whatever clse they were, very much as- 


tonished at the sudden disappearance ot 


their tid-bit, looked eagerly for it in and out 
between their legs and underneath. 

The Ka-mets were discovered, the 
voices In the air, and the signs in the woods, 
and the foot-prints-on the sand and in the 
mud, were explained. 

I will let ‘Vony describe them ;. whenever 
anything in which he appears in these chron- 
icles verges on the extremely wonderful, I al- 
ways let Tony speak for himself; and that 
accounts for his turning up every once in a 
while in all directions and on all subjects, 
like a round-robin, to which no responsibil- 
ity can’ be attached. © He explicitly. states 
and asserts that he has seen the last of the 


-Ka-mets with his own eyes,” more than 


once, and the testimony of an eye witness 
of unimpeachable veracity lke ‘ony cannot 
be lightly thrown aside. While he testifies, 
| desire it distinctly understood that I wish 
to be regarded as an amicus curtae only :— 


Were trom Seven to eight feet in 


° 
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height, men and women, although they had 
some young girls among them who were not 
quite so tall. They were white-skinned, 
not quite as much as the whites now, a lit- 
tle more sun-burned, like Charley Bourne; 
with long, fair hair and red eyes that could 
sce in the dark like wild-cat’s. ©'They had 
long and crooked finger-nails. like claws, to 
tear up the flesh -- for they ate human flesh 
like the black people in the South of whom 
| have read in books. They were awfully 
strong, for one of them stole one of our old 
women. .once,; threw her on his .back, and 
ran away, and she was never seen again — 
she must have been awful tough! ° They 
talked) very much like the Indians, but not 
quite so plainly, as if. they were just learn- 
ing... There’ were about. twenty of them, 
just ‘like a family; they lived ‘in. cave, 
and nothing could kill them but fire —- the 
Indians tried it. | 

‘*’They. did. not -eat (flesh 
Whole rancherla would hardly have lasted a 
moon at that rate.. hey killed game, and 
made acorn mush and other things like the 
Indians fact they ate human flesh just 
sat they had been forced to.do it at one 
time, and could not gIVe it up all at ONCe, 
wanted. to. © [Evidently an 

cquired taste. | 

They were shy, and the Indians were 

traid; but sometimes, every once in a while, 

When an Indian was bathing in the river, as 
he came out again, a Ka-met would pounce 
on-him Jike the gray hawk on the reserva- 
tion chickens ; and like. the chicken he 
never came back. “The last one became 
awtully shy; as. soon as he saw an Indian 

inting, run back the chemisal, 
ind it would be months betore he was seen 
igain. saw him. three or four: times away 
off, and he looked sad and lonely.” 

The state of affairs remained pretty much 
the same for a year or two, with an Indian 
cisappearing now and then as. if hide 
trom pressing creditors and leave no address 


lor unpaid tailor. bills; and. the high con- 
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tracting parties -of both sides, as Caleb 
Cushing would Say, exercising a mutual 
surveillance upon each other. One day 
two young men of the Moigh-nomes, bolder 
and more adventurous than the others, went 
out hunting in the vicinity of the bluff. 
Near the middle of the day they halted to 
rest on the margin of the creek near what 
was afterward known as the ‘* pounding 
rock.” 


in whispers ——- for bold as they were they 


As they sat talking to one another 


were not anxious to shout their secrets for 
all comers —- they heard voices above them 
and a little to one side, and perceived two 
of the Ka-met. maidens advancing toward 
the creek. Having reached it and looked 
here and there for a convenient spot in it, 
they proceeded to disrobe, and Susannah- 
like plunged into the cool water. (I have 
bathed in the same spot, and I have had 
the rheumatism ever since. ) 

One of the young men, a handsome, stal- 
wart fellow. fell in love with both at first 
sight; but after a long struggle with himself, 
and careful examination and consideration, 
he concluded to confine his affection to one 
only and to offer it as soon as the favored 
fair one came out of the water. Hts com- 
panion, who as far as he was concerned had 
not the slightest desire of a connection with 
a family of such doubtful antecedents as the 
Ka-mets, attempted to dissuade the rash 
lover; but as long as the fair ogress rTe- 
mained in sight, he might as well have tried 
to make a Carthusian monk out of a Mor- 
mon. Failing in his efforts to keep his 
friend a contirmed bachelor, he concluded 
to keep him company to see fair play; and 
they both advanced toward the by this time 
refreshed beauties, who were busily engaged 
in. coquettishly” wrapping the  deerskins 
around their fair forms. 

At the first meeting both sides were shy, 
but on the whole, considering that it was a 
first introduction, it was satisfactory. An- 
other day and another meeting ; but. this 


time one young man and one. maiden only. 
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The unimpressionable warrior had given up 
his friend altogether, had remained. at 
home, and henceforward remains out of the 
story; and the other maiden, very likely 
piqued at her want of attraction, had fol- 
lowed suit. 

The acquaintance was ripening, and the 
mutual esteem progressing ; other things be- 
ing equal, it was affaire riglee. “Vo cut 
the matter short, — for ‘Fony entered here 
disquisition the matrimonial 


upon a on 


question that I, at any rate, have not. real- 
ized, — they loved each other, and as far as 
he was concerned, —-and she too for that 
One 


matter, — ‘*not wisely, but too well.” 


day, when the thing had been going on for 
a couple of moons, he bethought himself 
that he had been standing under the apple 
and that. it 


time to shake down the fruit - 


tree long enough was about 
he proposed 
marriage. 

But it appears that even -in the wilds of 
Tom-ki ‘the course of. true love never did 
She 
people and he could not Jeave his, and they 


run smooth.” could not. leave her 


were antagonistic; marriage was out of the 


question. If her friends discovered the 
clandestine meetings under the greenwood 
tree, he would be eaten up then and _ there 
A daughter of the 
Moigh- 


nomes, with the reputation of a cannibal, 


without pepper or salt. 
Ka-mets could not live among the 


and he and she would be tabooed at once, 
or perhaps worse. | 

Why not take him up to the cave? He 
was willing to run all risks for her sake. 
The harder the test, the greater the danger, 
the better his love would be proved. 

She demurred; it was cxceedingly. dan- 
gerous. but love through his lips conquered 
her scruples and her fears — she consented. 
The thing was arranged, and the plan of 
operation agreed upon ; she would wrap him 
carefully in skins and earry the bundle to 
the cave, where he would be laid in a cor- 
ner to await further developments. But he 


must take care. when there, to lie ** 


Sp 
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and not ‘stretch his feet 
the deer-skins where they could be seen by 
the ‘Ka-mets, for she would not answer for 


out of 


the consequences. 
I thought, as ‘Tony told me the tale, how 
Why 


In the name of common sense, could they 


very simple-minded these lovers were. 


not cut both sides. at once, and put up a 
private Elysium of their own under the 
shade of a tree or the shelter of a rock, 
‘*the world forgetting, by the world forgot’? 
| asked Yony what good there. was to either 
in this heroic feat; but he could not tell me. 

At all events, the plan, in which’ an 
equal amount of daring and want of com- 


mon prudence was displayed, was executed 


safely. The Benedict was laid in his cor- 
ner-——the girl having first told a perhaps 


pardonable fib, in answer to her mother’s 
question what. she was bringing in on her 
back, 

The quarters were new, and not. being 
accustomed to them he could not. sleep. in 
the strange bed, on the ground behind a 
partition of skins hanging as a screen across 
the back part of the cave, and he remained 
On the 


third day, overpowcred by sleep, he stretched 


awake for two days and two nights. 


out his. legs in dreaming until they ap- 
peared underneath the sereen, near the 


fire where the old woman the mother-in- 


law was. sitting, while the rest were out 


airing themselves. She asked_no questions, 

she very likely knew already that they 
were part of the corpus of her son-in-law, 
and without more ado her long finger nails 
began to work up and then down them; and 
the first thing the poor fellow knew nothing 
was left but the bare shank from his toes to 
his knees. 

Krom what Pony says it is probable that 
the operation would have been continued to 
the end of the chapter, meaning the. last 
hair in his head, but happily for the groom, 
the bride came in just in time-—a moment 


more and she would have been a widow. 


She forgot all-about the fifth Ccomrmandment 


= 
| 


+ 
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(if she ever had heard of it); but her mother 
never forgot that for at least ten minutes 
she wished from her soul that s#e had never 
committed the sin of matrimony. Under 
the circumstances, considering the provoca- 
tion, the want of filial respect was pardonable. 

The young wife’s unmistakable assertion 
of her prerogative in avenging her husband's 
wrongs had its effect, and he was safe. An 
exception to the rule in the existing relations 
between the Moigh-nomes and the Ka-mets 
was also made in favor of the old father and 
mother of the young man, and they were 
permitted to visit him now and then under 
a. safe-conduct from the entire man-eating 
community. 

[hey brought him little tid-bits every once 
in a while, for the poor wretch was unable 
to stand; and they registered a vow-of ven- 
eeance not only against the mother-in-law 
but also against the entire. Ka-met family. 
very time they caine they brought on the 
sly pitch-pine knots and other combustibles, 
and laid them up ina pile ina large crevice 
In the rock near the opening of the cave; 
and when the pile, by constant additions, 
was large enough for the intended purpose, 
they vave the finishing touches to their plan 
of retribution. 

here grows In all these valleysand moun- 
tains a species of wild onion in two varie- 
ties, one of which is poisonous, and the 
other nutritious. Yet they are so nearly 
dike in appearance that I doubt if any one 
tan Indian ora naturalist of great practi- 
cal experience could tell the two apart. “Phe 
poisonous one makes people drunk and 
sends them off into a-sound sleep with a fair 
prospect of never awaking until they reach 
the other world. ‘Phe poisonous wild onions 
which grew in profusion near the rancheria, 
the old folks vathered, at the same time pro- 
viding themselves with a. small, carefully 
selected supply of the good and harmless 
variety. Having procured the largest bowl 
they could find they filled it full of the poi- 


sonous broth, mixed with something sweet 
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to make it palatable. With the good onions 
they made another, exactly alike in appear- 
ance, but contained in a much smaller ves- 
sel, just about enough for one person; and 
with both steaming hot they proceeded to 
the cave. 

[It happened that the whole Ka-met family 
but one were in at the time, and as the re- 
lations between them had. by this time as- 
sumed quite a friendly character, they all, 
the young’ wife with them, partook of the 
larger bowl while the young man dined off 
the smaller dish. 

For the sake of human nature we asked 
Tony if the husband wasa farticeps crimints 
in the conspiracy which was about to deprive 
him of his wifeand give him a liberty which 
he could not use; but Tony was noncom- 
mittal he did not know of his own knowledge 
and nobody had ever told him anything 
about that point. 

While the old Indian woman was pressing 
the dish (for which she very naturally had no 
appetite, having ‘‘just-eaten a good dinner 
at the rancheria,”’) her husband was outside, 
building a thick wall of pine-knots in front of 
the opening of the cave ; andas the old wite 
came out with the information that all the 
Ka-mets were. falling asleep dead drunk in 
every corner, he rushed in, took his son up 
in his arms, and notwithstanding the weight 
ran out and carried him among the rocks in 
the chemisal at the foot of the great bowlder, 
while she apphed the torch. 

The flames spread from one end to the 
other like iightning, and blown inward by 
the wind, licked the sides and vault of the 
cavern with tongues of fire. Not a cry nor 
sound was heard ; overpowered by the poi- 
sonous broth, in a few moments the dreaded 


Not all of 


them, however, tor the one who had been 


Ka-mets had ceased to exist. 


out, a small boy, made his appearance from 
the other side of the cliff just as the flames 
But at the sight of the 
fire and smoke he understood the whole 


began to. spread. 


thing at once, and ran away. shrieking into 


4 
4 
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the almost impenetrable wilderness adjoin- 
ing the bluff. 

The mutilated husband died some time 
after reaching the rancheria, more from 
grief at the loss of his wife than from. his 
wounds suffering. 
his father and mother, although they be- 


came great after that in the tribe on account 


He never forgave 


of their sagacity and) prowess — from which 
we infer, despite ‘Tony’s ignorance on the 


subject, that he knew nothing of the con- 


spiracy. 

The Ka-met boy was often seen afterwards 
on the edge of the wilderness, and for years 
his lamentations were heard echoed among 
the trees. With time he attained to the 
stature of his people when grown; but he was 
exceedingly wild and no one could approach 
him. ‘The impenetrable chemisal, with his 
own strength was his protection. ‘The place 
was, besides, the lair of all the wild beasts 
in the neighboring country, and with them 
he found a refuge. 

Some eight years since, the whites in 
Potter Valley, among whom were -\nderson 
and the Potters, determined to set the place 
on fire: it was so wild looking and the 
clumps of verde, manzanita, and other shrubs 
so thick and close together, that human be- 
ings were afraid to venture into it and the 
cattle strayed there and seldom came out 
again. So one windy August day, when 
everything was as dry as tinder, they started 
As the 


wind changed with the air-currents created 


the fire from each corner at once. 


by the Hames, the whole place was soon sur- 
rounded with a circle of fire, with a green 
spot in the centre growing smaller and 
smaller as the flames advanced toward. it 
like huge red tongues from all points at once. 

As wt did so, shrieks of terror and pain, 
mingled. with cries for help as of a human 
being in deathly anguish, were heard coming 
out of it above the how] of the wild beasts 
and the crash of falling trees; they grew 
weaker and weaker as the fire increased and 


white men, 


at last ceased entirely, 


Nov. 
appalled, gazed mutely into each other’s 
faces, thinking that some Indian hunter had 
ventured in search of game into the chemisal 
before the fire was kindled,! and unable. to 
escape had perished in the flames. 

Returning home as the fire died away for 
the want of further aliment, leaving a canopy 
of dense smoke over the place, they went 
and sent to all the tribes in the neighbor- 
hood to ask if any of their number was miss- 
ing. ‘Vhe Indians at that time, were not so 
many that one of them could have. disap- 
peared without the rest knowing it; but the 
answer came back that they were all there. 
Despite this assurance, the whites persisted 
in their belief that.an Indian must have been 
caught by the fire in the wilderness. But 
the Indians shook their heads. © They never 
doubtea for a moment that some one had 
been burned up alive in the fiery chemuisal ; 
but it was not of them-~ it was the last of 
the Ka-mets. 

The wilderness has disappeared, and at 
present the spot is not a bit wilder in ap- 
pearance than the surrounding country. 
The rock-crowned bluff rises on the side of 
the canon as it did in the days of the Ka- 
met family, with the lichen and moss-covered 
displaced bowlders at the base over-looped 
with wild vines; but. the conflagration 
never could have reached the. cave per- 
forated in the face of the rock, for there was 
nothing to feed the flames. Nevertheless, 
marks of fire tongues-and thick smoke are 
distinctly seen on the sides and vault of the 
cavern, as if a great fife had raged therein 
at one time. 

I asked ‘Tony how he accounted for the 
somewhat improbable longevity of the last 
of the Ka-mets, since he does. not under- 
stand that there was anything supernatural 
about him. but ‘Tony does not run his 
head against stone walls ; and he answered 
that if I undertook to account for everything 
in the world that seemed inexplicable to me, 
I would keep on doing so until doomsday 


with probably nothing for my pains 


| 
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Any conception of ‘Tony, the Redwood, 
without a ghost to keep him company is 
impossible. He was born with one, he lives 
on familiar terms —- on their side at least 
with a whole tribe of them, and [ have not 
the slightest doubt that he will be one him- 
self in due course of time. 

Let but the gnarled form of a scrub-oak 


rise up before him in the twilight, especially 


when there was a moon, and, presto! the 


noor stick would become a-wonderful in- 


deseribable monster without any head, 


waiting for poor ‘Tony. © And. Heaven help 
him if a tree-frog happened to croak at the 


time! [f a clump of manzanita or a 


vreasewood. bush swayed in the breeze un- 


der. Iuna’s. cold. beams, .a’ whole 


phantoms with banners at their head was 
advaneing upon him, with Heaven knows 
what dire and terrible purposes. In every 
nook and crook in the mountains he had 
private museums. of his own in which mon- 


strous poit-ka-yas coiled and uncoiled spor- 
tively among the rocks, with every now and 


then a sucking water babe dragging one of 


them by the tail into the nearest spring. 


Did I come, at some great altitude, upon 


asWeet mountain lakelet lying under 


the fragrant pines, and: lean. over to gaze 
mto the blue water, Vony’s:-hand would be 
elt pulling at my coat tailand I would: be 
told. to beware of the dreaded red. salmon 
with its death-dealing eyes. If, in the little 
nooks dells 


(canon beyond the 


and scattered in. the. Horse 
blue-Nose, [ attempted 
to.-sit- and. rest for a while to climb the 
niountains-anew, ‘ony, horritied, would re- 
mind me that the white bones of the dead 
Wylackies were under the wildflowers, and 
that. every night) when moon. shone 
bright, the shadowy forms of the long ago 
dead were seen flitting’ here there. in 
the mysterious dances of the spirit land. 

As if his own tolerably well stocked myth- 
ology were not enough, he had appropri- 
ated. the superstitions of all the other tribes 
and he had collected 


near, 
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so close together that one could hardly take 
a step without encountering some wonder- 
ful creation, each more terrible or grotesque 
than the other. 

That golden. cloud yonder in the lilae 
brow of 


i about the 
Ethel and rose-tinted with the last 


shadows, hovert 
Mount 
rays of the setting sun, was the Pok-e-wip 
of the Yukas, looking down once more upon 
the Ome-haut, with perhaps, Eas hovering 
unseen above his head to see how the few 
[t the fox 
barked at night chasing its prey on the hill- 


children he had left were faring. 


side back of the camp, it was not the red 
thiet I had caught once or twice sneaking 
behind my chicken-house, —- it was the spirit 
of the mystic young black fox of the E-da- 
mas, which had lett Mount Shasta for a 
change; and that night-hawk yonder cir- 
cling underthe moon over the top of Paul’s 
rock was its eagle sister —-and Heaven help 
us! did IT see that dark shadow stealing 
around that corner at the base of the rocky 
There ! 


pinnacle ? on that side, where the 


moonbeam looked white ! Surely that 
must be the bane of mankind, the Coyote’s 
daughter, the lusttul Cun-mauk-wissle ! 

Did I halt fora moment in some deep 
ravine to admire a little waterfall half -hid- 
with the 


long ferns dropping over it, and hear a sud- 


den among moss-covered rocks 


den- gust of wind passing above our heads, 
down went Tony behind the largest rock, 
dat on the ground, and as still as a dead 
mouse as long as the air-breath lasted. Air 


in motion ! 


pshaw | 


how simple I was and 
how tooled I would find myself some day ! 
Listen! did not I hear it again away to the 
right, and not in a_ straight course as it 
ought to have gone if my supposition were 
What kept it 


over Mount Daisy and the Algernon hills 


right ? from. going. straight 


toward the east? Because the gigantic, 
hideous-looking Shill-a-ba Shill-toats of the 
Cahtos and Nome-cults was not going that 
way, that was all ! He was straddling across 


ravines and gorges, from one mountain to 
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the other, on his way to the whispering sea- 
cave on the coast, where Coyote is bound 
to hatch some new deviltry against poor 
humanity. There! did I hear that bleat- 
like sound coming to us from. the distance ? 
Updegraaf would finds one of his sheep 
missing when he counted them again, for it 
had gone down the ogre’s throat like a 
sugar-coated pill without his pausing in his 
tracks ‘‘ just like that manzanita berry.” 
And every once in a while he picked. up an 
We'd 


better start for home before. the pine shad- 


Indian when the sheep were scarce. 


OWs grew longer. 

These two long lines of. cirro-stratus ad- 
vancing asin battle arrayed against one an- 
other in some strong upper air currents in 
opposite directions, were the legions of the 
lost and redeemed of the Con-cows. © The 
white and gray one was. Hikat-wach-to’s 
people, but the one in the west, just above 
the silver haze, with the brilliant and ever- 
changing hues of purple, blue, and rose, 
were the iost and found, with Un-koi-to the 
Savior perhaps in that golden radiance above 
the fast disappearing sun. Did it not seem 
to me as if a faint hum 
ears, like the voices of many people in a 
church joining in hymns of praise, heard 
He had mercilessly plundered 


was coming to my 


afar off? 
every Indian tribe in California, and I sus- 
pect that he had been raiding upon the 
Greeks and Romans. besides, for he un- 
doubtedly was in possession of some of their 
spoils. It is hardly probable that he had 
indulged at any time in Scandinavian travels, 
like Bayard ‘Taylor, but it was patent to my 
mind that he had at some time or other met 
with Odin and Thor, and he had stowed 
away carefully in some corner ot his busy, 
ghost-creating brain, to be brought out for 
an airing every once in a while (but only 
when the moon shone) some many-headed 
wonderfully made anatomies of both sexes 
who were born thousands of years since 
under the shadow of the Sphinx, and whom 


without the slightest- regard: for 


he lodged 
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their health under mossy gray bowlders or 
thick clumps of verde, if not standing on 
one foot on the top of some majestic pine. 
The last chiet of the Moigh-nomes was in- 
deed a walking encyclopedia of ghostly lore, 
native and imported, andas if his unceasing 
creative powers were not enough to keep 
him busy, he was indefatigable in his efforts 
to make others believe in his ghosts. Logi- 
cal pellets of all sizes and materials, cun- 
ningly masked -in simple inquiries, were 
thrown at me until they buzzed like blue 
flies around my head; and. if I. escaped 
from them it was only to meet some crooked 
stick thrown between my feet by the wily 
red-skin to bring me to my knees; ‘Tony, 
in his way, was as ‘* cute” as a Connecticut 
Yankee. He evidently had some suspicions 
as faras I was concerned, and. he was per- 
sistent in his endeavors to make me acknow- 
ledge them. [ repeatedly told him. that 1 
absolutely refused to be introduced to 
spooks and hobgoblins of any color what- 
ever, especially. when they. persisted” in 
traveling about without that indispensable 
article so useful to hat-makers, — a head, - 
but he thought that there was something 
beyond my denial, and he almost succeeded 
after incredible efforts and. persistency in 
compelling me to acknowledge a certain 
amount of belief in unexplainable occur- 
rences, 

The world is so full of strong-minded 
unbelievers in that line that it was almost. a 
relief to come out trom among the herd and 
plead guilty to a belief in ghosts —-in one 
or twoat least. but they are neither head- 
less nor heartless, ‘Tony, these dim. eidola 
of once cherished forms hovering at times 
around me, whispering to bear up yet awhile 
we wall all be 


until we meet again. kor 


shosts one day, ‘Fony, — all of us, — thank 
God! 
Among the almost innumerable mon- 


Sstrosities that. the Redwood collected and 
created around him and with which he tor- 


mented himself from night til morning, he 
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had many highly poctical beliefs growing In 


and out among them like roses in a cabbage 


garden. 


Coming down the serpentine summit road 


one evening In the twilight, [ paused fora 
inoment to look down upon the Ome-haut, 
lying at my feet... A thick mist had settled 
in the valley; the trees and houses had dis- 
appeared, and it had become an inland sea, 
with the base of the’ surrounding mountains 
hidden in the water, while the rising moon 
threw dim yellow light over all. 1 
cazed [TF remembered just such an evening in 
the long ago, and f[-stood. again on the nar- 
row mountain road above the little stone 
bridge looking down upon the ‘* lake of the 
four cantons,” with the rave des caches com- 


ing from..the. far off gorges and floating 
aeross the lake toward me, and I heard again 
the sweet tones of the cantigue a Verge 

cending in the twilight’ among the Swiss 


o 


mountains, the shadows crept onward, 
| spurred my tired horse down the moun- 
tain homeward; and as so,. sucd-= 


den gust of wind, very common in ‘these 


mountains, passed over the trees on my 
right, and my horse shied . slightly at the 
noaning sound: in the pine-tops. 

furning a bend in. the road upon 
Pony, sitting on the apex-ot a rocky. pinna- 
cle waiting for me; and as I neared him he 
sprang from his. elevated position, jumping 


o 


from one rock to another, until he stood 
near me, holding my horse by the bridle. 
| had 


teartul glanee over his shoulder. 


heard it, had | not? 
Heard. 
Phe deer-wagon with the king of the 
deer, counting the living and the dead of his 
kind?” 
No,: 


of his antlered majesty ; but thought 


had not heard -the mourniul-pa- 


there had been a slight: whirlwind. among 
the trees yonder. 
‘A whirlwind !” with an injured glance 


tullot pity for my ignorance. Did the wind 


} 


by wath a 


sound-ltke the tread Gf a thou- 
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sand small hoofs beating the ground in uni- 
son. as they rushed onward to the meeting 
place under the trees beyond the Blue-Nose ? 
Were the sobs of a thousand. deer like the 
whispers of the wind among the pines or 


And 


if it zas the wind why did it not keep on? 


the breeze sighing In the tree-tops? 
why did it cease all at once? Because it 
was not the wind at all, to begin with. Be- 
cause the deer-wagon with the king in its 
midst had passed on, and if they came back 
this way we had better get on the rock as 
quick as we could, else we should be tram- 
pled to death ; for they. stopped at nothing, 
especially when they returned from the meet, 
heart-broken sobbing, after counting 
the dead increasing year after year. 

\nd as I dismounted and tied my horse 
to a small tree near the rock, Tony excited- 
ly drew me by the. sleeve into the moonhit 
woods toward snare-fence, running: in 
and out in.a straight line among the trees, 
and I found thrown down from one end 
to the other. “Fony. gazed sadly up and 
down tora moment, and as. not a stick re- 
mained standing as far as we could see, he 
turned to me half-triumphant amid _ his re- 
vrets for his destroyed ingenuity, and called 
my attention to. this indisputable evidence. 

"There! 


now you: see It. dont you? 


have passed over it 
‘* But, Tony, perhaps it was that. gust ; 


if it went through one place and the sup- 


ports gave way, the whole thing came down 


at once. like castle of playing cards.” 


‘Tony waxed tndignant at my blind. disbe- 
lief ; and feartul of making the matter worse 
[ appeared all at once to fall into deep 
face 


thought, and the shadows. on_ his 


Cleared away.as those upon mine Increased. 


We Vent have k LO ase ending 


the rock, 


from one stone to the other, until we were 


sitting above the road with the yellow. moon 
sailing in mid-heaven above our heads, with 
dark and bright shadows appearing and dis- 
appearing around and beneath us 3; and then 


hushed’ whispers, with suspicious 


in halt 
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glances now and then over each of his 
shoulders, he began: 

‘*’The kings or masters of all the animals 
on earth do not remain always at. the 
foot of Mi-ke-lah in his home among the 
stars. Once every year they come down 
upon the earth, each in his turn and in dif- 
ferent places, to gather their kind around 
them to see how they. have fared, and how 
many have died or have been killed during 
the year. 
Blue-Nose ridge, with nothing but green or 
yellow grass underneath the pines, is the 
rendezvous of the deer. ‘They gather around 
their king from everywhere in the upper 
snow-peaks, and when they are all there 
they form in solid phalanx with the king in 


their midst, and move in a straight line for. 


the trysting place above the Blue-Nose rock. 
They are as close together as possible, and 
in such manner that it seems as if all the 
heads were fronting outward ; and it looks 
like a wheel, although they move straight 
onward and in the middle, like the hub otf 
the wheel, is the king with his head. over- 
topping the others fully six feet. ‘The ant- 
lers spread out in the center and overhead 
meet ike a crown. Whenever trees or other 
obstacles are in the way, the ranks open 
and re-torm so quickly that it seems as. if 
the rush had gone over them; and if you 
ever hear it coming again, get behind a tree 
at once — that is the Only safe place. 
‘When they reach the Blue-Nose flats, 
between the the Horse Canon and Bland 
Mountain, they make a circle ever’so many 
ranks deep, with the king alone in the midst 
of a wide space in. the middie. of the circle, 
and the roll is called. As name atter name 
remains unanswered, the sobs increase ; and 
the sorrow 1s. greater and greater as time 
goes by, for they grow lesser and. lesser 
every year. If many more whites come, 
none will be left but the king, and no one 
can kill Azm. When the muster is over he 


tells them were to hide tor the coming year, 


for he knows all the hidden dells in the 


The broad flat yonder, on the. 


[ Nov. 


mountains ; and they start back as they came 
to the snow peaks, and thence disperse 
to their appointed roaming places. — Hist ! 
did n’t you hear a sob in that grove of mad- 
rones yonder, with the moonbeams on one 
side and darkness on the other? There it 
coes again ; something is grieving in there !” 

“Only a screech-owl, Tony ; they make 
a moan-like sound at this time of the year, 
especially in these mountains. ‘There ! you 
can see it from. here —-the eyes at least ; 
they look red like dead-lights.” 

The Redwood pondered for a moment, 
and then leaned confidentially toward me, 
bringing his body decidedly close to imine, 
as he murmured impressively : 

‘‘Perhaps it is the White Crow eyes 
shine in ‘the dark too.. I. wish were 
home, you in the camp and [in the reser- 
vation. All kinds of things are seen in. the 
wake of the deer-wagon.”’ 

‘Well, but Tony, this. deer-wagon as 
you call it — have you ever seen it ?” 

‘‘Not me-—I- don’t. want. to; but) my 
father has, and-_he told me all about it. He 
got behind a tree and it shook like a reed with 
the tramp around it. But) have. often 
heard it, like tonight.” 

‘White’ Crow,” Redwood, ‘what 

But my question remained unanswered, 
for Tony had become very quiet, and [ con- 
cluded to proceed homeward with the Red- 
wood ev croufe on my unwilling horse ; and 
an hour saw us safe within the white picket 
fence. 

The ‘*White Crow” had been too much 
tor Pony, and he looked suspiciously toward 
the road leading to. the reservation, on each 
side of. which, by this time, his countless 
headless and many-headed curiosities. were 
awaiting him; and so without much. press- 
ing he concluded to accept my offer of a 
horse blanket on the floor of my office. but 
before he went back to his dreams of mon- 
strous poit-ka-yas and sucking water babes, 


he told: me the story of his 


4 
\ 
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“There were prophets. in those days’ 
among the Moigh-nomes, and. the wisest or 
craziest among them, waking up one morn- 
ing after a bad night’s rest, propounded after 
much scratching of his tangled locks the fol- 
lowing conundrum: That when the black be- 
came white, it would have a good effect on 
the deer and the Moigh-nomes would be 
supplied with venison in abundance. 
this happy event was not expected to occur, 
according to the same authority, before 
twenty-five years, and asa quarter of a cen- 
tury isa long time to look forward to, the 
common herd, after a little natural elation at 
the prospect of forthcoming abundance if they 
did not die of starvation in the meantime, 
seeing that the deer were as shy as ever, re- 
covered their equanimity and things went 
on as before. 

Long afterwards, when the seer had gone 
to.rest. Where there is no awakening, one of 
the Moigh-nomes, going one morning to 
look at his snare-fence, found a pure white 
raven caught by one foot in the loop; and 
much surprised at this /usus naturae he 
caretully relieved the bird from its unpleas- 
ant situation,.and took: it home with him 
alive. Lhe surprise of the others was as 
“reat as his own, and all sorts of wild spec- 

hitions were. made ; but they all converged 
toward the probability that such an unheard 
of change of coat or plumage could only be 
prognostic of evil. 

But one old crone differed from the rest, 
and announced, very. much to their relief, 
that now the black had become white the 
deer would follow suit and from wild be- 
Come tame.) The event proved her words 
true, tor the next morning séventeen. deer 
rere found in) the’ snares, the next’ day 
twenty-five, and so on, increasing day after 
day; until the Moigh-nomes were as happy 

» the day was long. . Even the young ones 
lost their. elongated appearance, and one af- 
ter another assumed the proportions of re- 


lected aldermen. It was.a ‘* Jubilate cor- 


morning till night. 


But this happy state of affairs came to an 
end abruptly. special body-guard of 
picked men had been appointed to watch 
over the transfigured bird of his. Satanic 
Majesty, and.one day they quarreled among 
themselves as to which and how many should 
sit up nights to guard his slumbers. ‘The 
captain of the guard, it appears, had tavor- 
ites, and these were allowed to sleep longer 
and oftener than the others. From words 
they came to blows; and rascal among 
them, who had lived in clover so. long that 
he never thought of the possibility of being 
hungry again, cut the matter short by short- 
ening the poor bird by the length of itsneck. 
His inability to believe he could ever be 
hungry avain proved justifiable, for they killed 
Aim atter breakfast. but this did not avert 
the coming evil. ~The deer became ten 
times more wild than they had ever been 
before. Venison shone. by. its absence, at 
the subsequent feasts of the Moigh-nomes; 
for it was years and years betore another deer 
was killed or caught in the snares. And 
ever since that the ghost of the White Crow 
Is seen In haunted places, and whoever sees 
it dies speechless on the spot, so that for 
all practical purposes it 1s never seen at all. 

These tence-snares or snare-fences are 
made of twigs running in a straight linein 
and out among the brush, with the twigs 
cunningly superposed one on the other and 
interlaced artistically to look as natural as 
possible, strong posts on which the bark has 
been left form at.intervals narrow gateways, 
with a loop-snare hanging between to within 
two feet or more trom the ground. On each 
side of these openings a single stick is thrown 
asif carelessly with each end resting upon 
twigs branching off like torks; and as the 
deer advances mincingly toward the fence 
he sees this opening, takes a light Jump. over 
the stick, which acts as an obstacle for that 
purpose, and lands right in the snare where he 
remains, unable to liberate himself until the 
Indians come. ‘These fences are six feet in 


height or therenbouts: those construeted on 
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the same principle for rabbits or other small 
game are quite low. | 
Lest it be supposed that Tony was. proti- 
cient in ghostly lore only, I deem it incum- 
bent upon me as an impartial chronicler, as 
Wellas in justice to the Redwood’s manitold 
talents. and acquirements, state that. he 
was also well versed political’ ethics. 
Qne of the most cheering sights to a) well- 
wisher to the Indians in) general and to 
Tony particular, was. to'sce him seated 
behind a newspaper in an office chair, with 
one lee crossed over the other, his lips 
slightly puckered and his brow full of wrin- 
kles, extracting wisdom and wit out of San 
Francisco daily... “Yony was, “moreover, 
He had read the old Testa- 
Malachi, 


it but one thing. 


very religious. 


ment trom (senesis to and he 


believed CVeTy word in 
That man stopping the sun in its course to 
make daylight last a while longer and enable 
him to killa few more of his kind was, he 
he said, perfectly reasonable; there was 
nothing very wonderful about “aZ, for Poke- 
e-wip moved it with his tinger trom one 


point of the compass to the other. but when 


it came to. Dantel.in. the lhon’s. den, why, 


that was.a different. thing, especially aif. the 
hungry. -//e knew too 


much about animals tor that he: would not 


lions were at all 


adventure himself that way even with tame 
cats. tried to explain to him that. faith 
removes mountains ; but he answered iIm- 
patiently that faith would not turn lions into 
lambs in reality and [ gave the matter up. 
for Tony was very stubborn. 

He believed honestly all his monstrous 
creations, but he utterly rejected as ridicu- 
lous the idea: that spirits come. back under 
certain conditions to rap on tables and make 
stand Gn one It ‘they 


nothing else. to do; he said, ‘* they. had 
better Stop where they come from.” 

In my frequent visits to the reservation 
to interview and. interrogate rheum-eyed 
octovenarians, [ always: took ‘Tony as an 


? 


Wile stood in 


Th 
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hand, to note down their fast-fading recol- 
lections.. the Redwood-transposed. the 
melodiously floating, sad sounding, original 
rhythm into the vernacular, I felt. as if I 
were standing upon the debateable land be- 
tween this world and the next, peering into 
long, legendary vistas, interesting and weird 
beyond description. ony himself. first in- 
veigled me into these encounters with the 
innumerable afferae”” on an Indian reser- 
vation; for, he said, the only way to acquire 
knowledge on Indian subjects that may be 
relied upon now-a-days Is to go to the foun- 
Indians 


tain-head. -that old) decrepit 


who know. nothing but. the language of 
their dead. fathers, who live in their memo- 
ries of the past, and who repeat mumblingly 
to their old age the tales and legends of 
kor,’ continued the 


their childhood. 


Redwood, ‘‘if you go among those who 
have lived eight. or nine years among these 
‘mean white tish,’ they will tell you things 
without head or-tail, or rather the tail will 
be one thing and the head another; some 
poit-ka-ya story with a Daniel ,in the lion’s 
den attached, that ‘no one can either believe 
or understand; and that 1s the way that the 
story came about that) California: Indians 
have no VENSe. 
Pony had. puzzled me more than-once by 
this. often ‘mean 
white fish.” At last I discovered that he 


repeated expression, 
meant a specics of the human family trom 
the noble old State ot \lissourt. ‘commonly 
known. as 


certain “passage trom a> well known 
traveler and writer had either enlightened 
or contuninated ‘Pony; for one day after I 
discovered what sort of fish referred 
to, he picked: up) a book and read me. the 
following information, which he appeared 
to relish very much: ** Another phenom- 


enon [I have observed) among California 


halt-breeds, which, when mentioned~ to 


others, they have seldom failed to corrobor- 
ate: and that is, the females generally pre- 


dominate. ~Otten have seen whole tamilies 


@ 
/ 


& 


of half-breed girls, but never one composed 
entirely of boys, and seldom one wherein 
Probably the 


nhenomenon can be accounted for on the 


they were most numerous. 


sane principle which explains the fact that 


these léan old: ramrods. from Peke, of the 


genus ‘emigrantes,’ species ‘re-migrantes, 


who have not enough energy to establish a 
house and home, are generaily blessed with 
families of daughters.” 

\nd as ‘Pony laid: down the book again 
upon my Centre-table he looked at me proud- 
ly with, are all bors.” 

then, “Tony,” said=1, -smilingly; 
vou are neither a half-breed: nora Pike.” 

‘This observation appeared to sadden ‘Tony 

little, as at detracting: from his praise and 
slory; -but as - he thought again that Azs were 
all éers his tace recovered its pleased expres- 
sion. For ‘Tony hada very nice little fam- 


Hy of his own, whom he brought up with 
the love, not fear, of the. Mi-ke-lah before 
their eyes ;.and we should not wonder if 
Ole day some of those identical little boys 
brought forth golden fruit. from the geod 
seed sown in their little hearts by their hon- 
. kind-hearted father. 
In my. youthful days the Leather Stocking 
> Were the manna of my reading appe- 
(sod alone knows how many beautiful 
dreams [| had of the wonderful) American 
forests after reading Chateaubriand’s Atala 


and the above mentioned tales: I died noth- 


Ing but piek ripe strawberries. among. the 
crass. and wild) flowers the woods with 
every once in a while a> Fenimore. Indian 
forgeously. arrayed in) wampum. and gaily 
lored feathers passing athwart. my vision. 
Qr it wandered in spirit among the savan- 
is-of the South, IT culled the white magno- 
la Howers for the: dusky litth: daughters of 
the Natchez with the Zzaxas and wild grape- 
vine of luscious fruit twining. lovingly 
our-heads. “And God alone knows 
quickly the dreams vanished.into empty 
air as: I stood upon the deck of the ‘<Old 


bngland going up the Mississippi, between 
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the Balize and New Orleans, peering with 
eager eyes into the woods upon each bank 
for the strawberries, the magnolias, the no- 
ble, feather-decorated red men and their lit- 
the daughters ; and how horrified I was as 
all at once, between two huge trees hung 
with long white moss, my eyes fell upon a 
cow! Cows had never appeared my 
dreams, and this one, red and white speckled, 
took all the. romance of America out of 
my heart, and it never came back. The 
only glimpse of my youthful visions I ever 
had again —-and it was infinitesimal — was 
onthe Summit Ridge on a yellow October 
day, with “Tony at my side and California 
scenery all around. But, alas!) ‘Tony had 
no feathers; only a worn-out blue coat with 
brass buttons with the eagles up side down, 
and no little daughter. 

But among the gray ashes of the vanished 
illusions that made my boyhood so happy, 
I discover here and there the sparkle of-a 
few grains of truth. Disappointed as was in 
Cooper's noble red men, my experience tells 
me that they have many. noble men among 
them,— one of whom was ‘Tony, the Red- 
wood. “The wampum and _ feather coronet 


were missing, but under the ragged old coat 


and the dirty woollen shirt beat a kind, true 


heart. 

One day, speaking about. the sensibility 
of his people and their capacity to feel men- 
tal and bodily suffering as well as the whites, 
he proceeded. to tell. me how when an In- 
dian mother on the reservation. was lament- 
ing the loss of her only child and would not 
be. eonsoled, a certain white lady present 
turned to another and with great. astontsh- 
ment she said she wondered how the woman 
could) carry .on that way ;-how. com/d she 
feel so much for that insignificant littl bun- 
dle of humanity? always thought they 
were like litthe dogs* and that the Indians 
especially the squaws, had no sense ! 

“Now, sald “Pony. indignantly, ‘*whieh 
ot the two, the Indian woman or the white 


ladv had the most sense ? 


: 
$ 
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In fact of all the different kinds of people 
among whom I have lived, the Indians of 
Northern California carry the memory of 
their dead the longest, and [ had almost 
written, feel their loss the most. I have 
often thought as the wails of the women 
came to me In the night, casting a chill and 
a shudder, something lke a sense of inde- 
fnable dread over me, for the sounds are 
exceedingly mourntul,— that the lite of these 
people was a constant. Gzorno det 
have seen old: women, bent. with age, 
rocking their bodies to and fro with grief in 
some dry, grass-covered ditch, moaning as 
it their hearts were breaking, and upon in- 
quiry have been told that they were mourn- 
ing tora husband or children dead perhaps 
for years, the thought of whom: had 
struck sharply upon them while going about 
their occupation. Ah! they are mourners 
indeed, these children of the mountains —- 
mourners. for their people, mourners: tor 
their lost homes, mourners for their fast dy- 
Ing race ! 

But from amid the moans of Rachel sor- 
rowing for her dead children the whisper of 
hope beyond the grave has always been pres- 
ent. For underneath: the drift-wood | of 
their dim traditions:and wild fables handed 
from tather: son froin immemorial, 


around the Camp-fires at night, with. addi- 


tion here, subtraction: there, and darkness 
all around, 1. have always found among: all 
the tribes that grand conception of a divine 
Being who ereated all and who in the here: 
after will reward the good. punish the 
bad... Everywhere my tootsteps have wan- 
dered on the Klamath and on -the ‘Trinity, 
along the banks-of the Eel Rivers, from. the 
(golden. Gate to the Oregon linc, have en- 


eountered. the mean, tric] 
Coyote under whose orbs Jurks who but: the 
universal. devil. of the human’ family: 


evervwhere, too, the man-maker., who lives 
among the stars and loves his. red children. 
from One end Ot C’alitornia to the othe 


butespecially in these northern wilds, so full 
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of mystic lore, rises the dome-like, lowly 
roof of the sweat-house, the temple in which 
the deity is adored»and the children are 
taught, always constructed if possible with 
the sacred wood, the chemisal pine. For-a 
long time I supposed that this pine sapling 
was used only for its natural properties, 
being straight, slender and lithe, with bark 
easily peeled off, but I was told by their 
teachers, or priests, (for they are nothing less, ) 
that its use is consecrated by. religious..cus- 
tom and some mystical belief connetted 
with it. These sweat-houses are nothing 
but circular holes, some. three or four feet 
In depth, over which a roof has been con- 
structed; but even in this peculiarity | found 
a meaning. Without exception these In- 
dians are Adventists awaiting a Messiah. It 
the winter storms are more severe than or- 
dynary ;. if ‘the ram. ‘longer, or the 
wind is stronger than usual, the hoped tor 
being who ts to redeem them.is coming trom 


structures of the white 


the east upon the warring eléments. 
houses. and. other 
people, rising far above the ground, are 
about to. disappear in the storm with their 


occupants, while the Indians, in the sweat- 


houses below the surface of the earth will be 


collected together by the Redeemer, and the 


If the rays of 


world will come to an end. 


the sun in the long summer droughts. are 


‘stronger than ever. felt. before,” and. the 
parched earth gapes and looks up to the sky 
for the relief which is not fortheoming, the 
son of God, the Pok-e- wip of the Yukas lp)~ 


proaches, always from the east, to. take his 


children to. the Father upon the clouds of 


smoke arising from the coming. universal 


conflagration. Since have been among 


them I have been told by older officers that 
they have-alwavs seen the same great excite- 
ment at the approach and duration of some 
natural convulsion, the phenomena ot which 
it was useless to explain to. these’ simple- 
minded children. The explanation is ac- 
( epted when the Occurence is over, but never 


When it 1s coming or while it lasts, 


before. 


= 

| 
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itis the steed upon which the great Being 
is riding; when it has passed and nature 
smiles anew, it was only a storm! 

These sweat-houses antedate their tra- 
dition of the Hood, for came upon a legend 
trom. which it would appear that the deluge 
vas sent upon the earth in consequence of 

sacrilege that occured in one located on 
the banks of-one of. the Eel Rivers the 
precise spot. cf which I have stood upon, 
with teclings Mark ‘Pwain’s at the tomb 
of Adam. T-saw nothing singular in the 
place or in its surroundings; but to the In- 
dians It 1s-uncanny, for there 1s a¢mysterious 
woman in the case far more impo#tant than 
the White Lady... [ had several glimpses of 
her story, and fancied T reeognized the lin- 
caments of mother: Eve therein.  “Phrough 
an entanglement of confused legend, an elu- 
ive. Shadow, which I was unable’ to make 
out bevond the fact that she always exercises 
buletul influence upon the Indian race, ap- 
the 


In the Yuka legend 


pears,. Among ..the. I:-da-mas 1s 
daughter Of: Coyote. 
of Coyote caught upon the earth in his 
form in a great fire, singed, burning 
with thirst, and drinking Clear Lake dry, 
precedes the accursed, throwing. up 
Irns.of stone tor him to stand upon and 
cape the ames about to overtake him; 
the cairn rises like a monument: upon 
neras a pedestal. and she sinks away. from 
Among the Noh-tin-oahs. the 
Hoopa “Valley, the Sa-ag-its of the. Trinity 
nd the Pe-nom-o-nis of the Klamath, | 
raced her vanishing form, but she eluded my 
rasp and again. disappeared. . She 1s always 
the transitory yet never wanting cause, with 
Coyote the accursed, of the ills of. mankind! 
In the sweat-house upon the Eel River, 
the flood was brought. about through her in- 
trumentality. In the ante-diluvial days-a 
custom existed (and was told»by the In- 
Clans that-it still existed among the tribes or 
overnment reserva- 


ot tribes not on 


cy 


Hons) of making the children — males only, 
co down 


believe, among some of them 
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and stay in these sweat-houses while their 
fathers and grown brothers went out hunting 
or on other expeditions. © During” long 
expeditions some rest.and sustenance seem 
to have been allowed the children; but or- 
dinarily as soon as the expedition started, 
they were laid down upon the ground in the 
sweat-house ‘spoon fashion,’’ and did not 
move from that position until it returned. 
Two old men meanwhile sat inside on each 
side of the entrance to watch over them and 
instruct them in the traditions and religious 
rites of the tribe. ‘They strove to impress 
upon the minds of the children the porten- 
tous fact that. if of them moved 


little intentionally the 


any one 
ever So father or 
brothers of the wrong doer would be then 
and there devoured by wild beasts, bears 
especially. 

It so chanced that in those days upon the 
Kel 
vreat expedition, which would keep them 


River the entire tribe started upon a 
away the greater part of a moon; and in this 
instance the strict rule was so far relaxed 
that the children were permitted to cat at 
certain hours in, the night food handed to 
them by some one outside, and to alter the 
position of their bodies at times by turning 
from one side to the other, or going out for a 
moment one at atime. And it so chanced 
also that Our mysterious Woman was present, 
acting as a guardian at the door ot the sweat- 
house;: for it seems that the expedition was 
so important that all the old men but one 
had taken part in it. 

As the food was passed in, she received 
it, but instead of giving it. to the children 
she ate it all herself, giving a very small 
portion to the old man, her companion — 
as a bribe, I suppose, to keep him quiet; 
and finally as if, begrudging even that she 
vot him_ away altogether. But as slept 
on herspost one night, the children by this 
time half-starved, ran out of the sweat-house 
every one of them, gathered berries, acorns, 


and everything they could eat in and about 


‘the rancheria, and their hunger appeased 


| 


196 
for a time, returned to their-places. They 
did this several times before she discovered 
the. state of affairs in her. religious colony. 
Then she began: digging with a stick in the 


earthern floor of the sweat-house. to make 


it so deep below the surtace that the ‘chil- 
dren, not able to get-out, would necessarily 


remain at their: post while she slept:on hers. 


As she-did this the ground became moist, 
then wet with water oozing out of it, and 
the children were compelled to rise. Very 
soon a bubbling:spring made its appearance 


Phe 


stronger, 


midst. water jet became 


stronger and until the whole 


sweat-house was full. But it did not. stop 


there: the spring became acriver, the rivera 


lake 


ished therein but the 


lake. the Sea 


and -cverything -per- 


litthe children and the 


woman. Phe littho innocents became birds, 
and sfe burns up somewhere else. 
Many and various ire speculauions 
as to the probable tate of our planet; but 
they all come under three distinet heads. 


The 


which Wabv Elis 


Con-cows. are not quite positive as 


world wl] 


come :tO -an 
end: af the rai is constant and heayv. thev 
that the Hood a8 comme pac but as 
ne as n-kol-to s. rainbow arches the 
heavens. they hay no Tf the wind 
Comes a tormide, strewing the giant 


pines like broken 


reeds mits path, Hikat- 


mat [Lhe WIZ ATG (>| Chie Hnorin, has 
| : ] } 
broke Nis Donets Upon ear u-dre-na 
lt ge 1} Hore } } 
(j i See i { l Merce) tnan 
alter day with added 


passes too mouth, 
than. the por tne 

none Ss unusual heat 3s -t 
sor. Of. the otea re brought about 

} 

r) tne V dic -WISSft 
in tae Winters months rain. comes 
Gown 1m never ceasing torrents with -a thick 


Vell nimbuUsS trom venith to hortzon. 


f 
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-veloping nature for awhile in almost inpene- 
itrable gloom, the great cold that surrounded 
Poke-e-wip when his father Eas left him 
alone upon the mountain top before the sun 
was made, is coming once more and for the 
last time, the limbs in the trees overhead, 
covered with pendant. icicles dissolving in 
the rain and then freezing again, are already 
becoming brittle and crackling in the death- 
dealing cold, and the trembling, shivering 
Yuka prepares to meet his fast-approaching 
fate. 

If an earthquake wave. undulates under 
the valley crust, and the huts and. shanties 


on the reservation -move to and: fro for-an 


instant in a slight oscillatory motion, the 
cigantic mole imprisoned in the entrails ot 
the -earth is moving again and. the living 
about to be entombed with the 
} 


NMOS Are 


dead betore being gathered together at. the 
feet of Mi-ke-lah for the ‘eternal bliss 


comes only through life-destroying suffering. 
But the expiring throes of nature in deadly 
anguish, these final convulsions of whatse- 


ever kind which the earth will ‘dissolve 


forever. never come alone. for with them 


is the mystic. being coming -from the: east 


is to redeem “mankind, and. out 


who 


the perishable bodies gather the immortal 
Spirits to carry them toa greater, omnipotent 
Being who lives in the He-pe-ning-ko, the 
blue land-of the stars. 

I came, sometime since, upon the follow- 
ine deseription of this hedonic heaven. from 
the pen of a distinguished. authority on the 
Northern California Indians: — 


hold that in some far, sunny island 


of the Pacific... an island of fadeless. veér- 
cut of cooland shining trees, looped with 


bubbling fountains, of flow- 


fragrant Savannas, rimmed with: lila 


hel 


shadows, where the purple and wine-stained 
waves shiver in a spume- of gold across ‘the 
reefs, shot through and through by the level 
sunbeams of the morning —- they will dwell 
in an atmosphere like that. around 


forever 


the Castle -ot for the deer and 
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antelope will joyously come and offer them- 
selves for food, and the red-fleshed salmon 
will affectionately rub their sides against 
them, and softly wriggle into their reluctant 
hands ; while bevies of the most ravishingly 
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above the cool and shining trees and the 
bubbling fountains, the fragrant savannas 
rimmed with lilac shadows, the purple and 
wine-stained waves shivering in a spume of 
gold across the reefs, I saw in the lore of 


fit and beautiful. maidens ‘will ever attend these Indians a- grand, majestic form, of 


upon them, and minister to their pleasure.” calm and benign aspect, with wide-extended 
Under the touch of that master-hand this. arms to gather his children around him and 
fair island rose like a vision before me, but give them rest at last. 


A. G.. Tassin. 


4 OLD. FANCIES. 

[PARAPHRASED FROM THE JAPANESE. | 
4 

4 WHEN I questioned anxiously 

What fair news of spring might be, 


Flitting through the golden hours, 

Came the courier of the flowers — 
Butterfly, the wandering herald, 
brought sweet tidings back to me. 
| IT. 
©, Wind of the Spring-tide, pray list my appealing, 
IDescend from the mountain the sweet odors stealing ; 
Though their radiant tints are all hidden in mist, 
Yet.bring me the breath of the flowers you have kissed. 


An all-night moon hangs silvering 
The clear September skies, 
The white dews sprinkling leaf and blade, 
Transmuted gems arise ; 


While I in self-sought vigil gaze 
With still unsated eyes. 
[.ured to the fragrant garden-close 
By sweet Uguisu’s liquid note, 
From speechless flowers of white and rose 
Soft, beckoning voices seemed to float ; 
So nightingale and blossom fair 
Made music there ! 


rhe ancient, elassical poetry of Japan -has a certain exqitisite prettiness of its own, but contains few ~ thoughts that 
Oreathe.”’ 
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[AN IMITATION. OF THE JAPANESE. | 


LONG since on winter’s silent heart 

The white snow of the plum-flowers fell, 
And still their love, the nightingale, 

Steals softly through the summer dell. 


She should have vanished when her flowers 
Fell scattered by the breath of spring, 
And yet the dusky cedar-groves, 
With her sweet notes are blossoming. 


© loiterer of the ltguid note, 
Whose fragrant loves forgotten lic, 
Hast found the flower of mystery, 
That bids all pain of parting die ? 


Gold-hued as risen sun of June 
That lures its blossoms up to light, 
Or purple as the mountain. mists, 
Dim red as sinking sun at night — 


I care not which fair tint it bears, 
Named in the legend quaint and hoar, 
[ only crave like thee to sing, 
Tranced by its touch forevermore. 


Who tastes the magic lily leaves, 
His grief sinks into dreamless rest, 
The heart whose strokes were agony 


Makes music in a tranquil breast. 


(Quick raptures kindle into flame, 
The soul burns with immortal light, 
Eyes dimmed with age or fallen tears, 


Grow clear with sudden dower of sight. 


Ah ! joy sleeps-with the plum-tree’s flower, 
Grief wakes by day and weeps by night, 
The herb of sweet forgetfulness 


Kludes my longing touch and sight. 


fateful flower of poet’s dream, 

Where have thy blossoms ‘hid so long ? 
When leap thy fragrant lips apart, 
Sweet with the summer of the heart, 


Lite shall be blended bloom and. song ! 


‘-* Wasurégusa,” the herb of forgetfulness, with its fabled power of dispelling sad memories, ia to 


what the river Lethe is to the Western miustre 


Oct 


the Japanese nae’ 


| 
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Not having any particular objective point 
so long as we got into the mines, we con- 
cluded to-go up on the Cosumnes and see 
Major McKinstry, who was known person- 
ally to my friends George B. and Edward 
Hyatt of New York, sons of Captain Hyatt 
of Hudson (who ran a North River steamer 
for years in early days)... The Major hada 
ranch on the Cosumnes ; and when we ar- 
rived, as was the custom in those days every- 
hody was heartily welcome. He advised 
that we remain at his place and prospect on 
the river anywhere... “There 1s gold. every- 
where,” -he :said. . True,-no -one.-had -ever 
tried the bar in front of his place, but he 
knew gold was everywhere. 

So the next morning bright and early four 
of us took down our tools and a rocker, and 
went to work. briskly digging and throwing 


aside the cobbles. After washing ten pans 


f-dirt we had to examine our rocker and 
what luck. It looked very small to. us 
ho expected to see something more than 
ry fine: scales of. gold... .As “it. was: low 
down on the river, we could not not expect 
> but at the. we were ignorant of 
that fact. We worked everything from-the 
top sand down, and at the expiration. of the 
lay found that we had only about> twenty 


lollars. worth of dust in all for the four of 


considering ‘that that would. not 
nay we concluded ‘to. bundle up the. next 


morning and hunt some better place. 
so we left the genial Major. and proceeded 
farther up the river, perhaps ten miles or so, 


Where we found about three hundred men 


neamped= all: around: the’ hills. and <all 
scemed busy, so we pitched our tent and 


‘taked our horses forthe night ; and the next 


norning went. down to the bar and marked 


our four claims of fifteen feet square 


each, ‘That was all the ground each man 
was allowed at that time, by common consent 
of the miners all through the country. Hav- 
ing everything in readiness, after breakfast we 
took down our tools, and buckets to pack 
the dirt in to the rocker, and set to work 
witha will. The result of our day’s toil was 
satisfactory, although I do not now recolleet 
the amount realized. We worked from day 
to day, and hada general purse, as all part- 
ners did in those days. The gold was put 
into a buckskin pouch after weighing every 
evening. 

After we had worked about a week, one 
morning before we went down to the bar, 
which was behind the hill where we were 
encamped, the companion that I took in 
San Francisco, who had enjoyed all privi- 
leges in common’ with all of us from our first 
adventures at Sutterville on, complained of 
being ill and did not eat any breakfast. This 
we thought was from over-exertion, and we 
told him to stayin camp to look after things, 
and get our dinner ready by the time we 
came up. But after we got to work every- 
thing seemed to go wrong -—the rocker 
would not work right, our prospects did not 
look as well, and_ finally one ‘of the boys 
said, ‘I guess Ill go up to the camp, and 
you come up Whenever you are ready.” In 
about fifteen minutes down he came again 


post haste saying, ‘‘ Ed 5- has gone and 
[ can’t find any track of him. Our best 
horse is gone too, and the purse [which we 
left under our pillow with over one thousand 
dollars in it] and several other things.” 

We went for camp with a bound, and 
found to our dismay that everything pointed 
to a premeditated robbery. So one of the 
boys saddled up a horse and put out on the 
hill, up.over the road and down toward Sac- 
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ramento, supposing he would head that 
way ; but getting there he found. no traces, 
and returned that night. “Whe next morning 
it was noised all over camp, and the indig- 
nation of all the miners was aroused. Many 
put out in different directions to tind. the 
escaped thief and ingrate, while my friend 
Sct out again on a fresh horse, this time 
towards Coloma on the American. River, 
which was then the prominent mining camp 
of the country... 

About five miles from Placerville he saw 
on the road, coming towards him on. our 
horse, the fugitive. He took him in charge 
easily, as he was of a determined character, 
and Ed 5 The first thing he 


did was to. take away his prisoner's pistol : 


- knew it. 


then getting the help of some parties on the 
road, he had him tied in his saddle ; and 
leading along the horse by tying the riata to 
the pommel of his own saddle, rode. back 
toward camp with the prisoner at. the 
same time telling every man he met to mark 
him, so they would know him if he ever got 
into their vicinity. Farther on, others trom 
the camp fell in with them, and about sun- 
down the party arrived. Immediately every- 
one knew of it, and it was understood that 
next morning he must be tried. That night 
we put him in the blankets between us, and 
while one kept watch we slept, changing 
watch every two hours tll morning. 

When he was questioned as to what he 
had done with the money, for we found 
he had only a hitthe gold dust.about him, 
he said he had been to Hangtown: (now 
called Placerville) and had gambled it all 
off. A watch that had been missing. we 
found under his pilloWrunning. He denied 
that he had had it: but as a watch does 
not run forty-eight hours or more without 
winding the evidence was against hiin. 

That day was.a general holiday all through 
and around the camp tor three or four miles : 
for the miners had been informed of) the 
trial. and. they all came, expecting. before 
that was -the 


\ i 


night.to anan. hanged 


penalty all.through the mines in those days 
for stealing ; and that is why every one was 
so careless with his gold, no one thinking of 
putting it in any other place than in his 
blankets or under his pillow, and going to 
work with perfect..safety leaving it there. 
By nine o'clock there were probably seven 
or eight hundred miners.on the ground. 
They chose the oldest man then in the 
mines for a judge. Tremember his looks 
well; he was eighty years of: age, hale, ro- 
bust, and said he had never been really sick 
a day in his life, had never taken any medi- 
cine, but if he felt not altogether right in 
his stomach would take about a half tea- 


spoonful of very tine. gravel on. the same 


principle that. a chicken. does, I SUPPOSE 


at all events, he saidut was his only medi- 
cine. This old gentleman was selected to 
act as judge, as. every one wanted see 
fair play, and they thought cool judgment 
would be better exercised by an old man 
than by a voung one. So under. the: wide 
spreading branches of an old oak the tribu- 
nal. was held, and the decision was to be 
accepted by all. present as final with- 
out demurring. 

All being ready the prisoner was brought 
up and questioned as to whether he stole 
the money, horse, and other things, or not. 
He admitted his guilt in cvery particular. 
His reasons were then asked: had he Deen 
In any way treated by any of us otherwise 


ac- 


than as an equal. in all things ? 


knowledged that he had enjoyed all the. 


privileges and shared equally in all) benetits 
accrued since he had been with us, although 
we had contributed all the original funds to 


start with. © He could give no reason what- 


ever for his conduct. It was deemed -un- 
neeessary to question’ us as to anything, 
since he himself had admitted all. So the 
old. gentleman, with his) long: white locks 
owing in the breeze, addressed him about 
to this effect : 

‘Young man, vou know the penalty for 


stealing. in this country, and should we -let 


\ 
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vou escape, the chances are that you would 
repeat the offense. Now I know the. senti- 
ments of every man present; but Iam an 
old man and can sympathize with one. so 
young when thinking of his life being blotted 
Now 
don’t propose myself to pass sentence upon 
but that 
the hands of those you have robbed, and 


Out in such disgraceful manner. 


you, shall place matter 


whatever they say, that shall be 


your fate, 
be it for good or evil.” 

So turning to us then, he said, ** Your 
word decides the question: partners 
turned towards me and said they left it solely 
with me; they did not want him hanged ; 
and. L turning to the old judge, said ‘* Give 
him. a reprimand and: send him out. of the 
camp.’ was all. 

This rather angered the crowd, who had 
expected a hanging that day, and had all 
quit work for the purpose. One man by the 
name of Seaman, waited until the old judge 
had given some pretty strong advice, telling 

culprit how fortunate. he was to es- 
cape with his life ; and then pointing to the 
road leading up and over the hill said, ‘*Do 
you see that road No reply being given 


Seaman drew his revolver said; ** Why 


lon’t you answer, you? If -you don't 
answer. questions put to you, I’ 11 blow you to 
the Devil anyhow.”’. faint’ yes, and 


then. the judge said, ‘*Well, do you imme- 
diately leave, and don't: look back -e¥en, 
or your life may-yet pay the penalty’? — for 
the miners were growing very angry, In sym- 
pathy with Seaman, who added, ‘*I711 follow 
you, and-see that you don't look back, or 

And 


he did go, and followed up to the top of the 


lll blow a hole through your head.” 


hill to see that there was no looking back. 
hus ended this affair for the time being ; 
ut Ed’ more anon. 


again, and after 


We all went to work 
working out our ground, not- finding any- 
thing. to keep us here longer, we left to 
~uin a gypsy-like life, at home wherever 


‘overtook sus, sometimes would 
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camp one night only in a place, sometimes 
After 


about a month, we concluded to go down to 


we would be stationary for a_ week. 


Sacramento to get anew supply of things ; 
and as it would cost about twenty-five cents 
a pound to freight them up to the mountains 
we thought-it best to take our animals, buy 


a wagon, and. bring up 


Our own supplies. 


On our way, we stopped at our old wall tent 


at Sutterville to look after what we had left 
stored there. ‘To our dismay, we found the 
their 
scattered all around the place, and a few 


remains of our trunks and contents 
Indians close by scrupulously waiting for 
the owners to. come and give them some of 
the remnants. At first we supposed it was 
some of their work, but soon found out the 
true state of affairs. Our renegade partner 
whom we had saved from: hanging, had 
come directly, hither ; finding the place oe- 
cupied by another brother of the Hyatts, 
who had meanwhile returned from ‘a. trad- 
Ing expedition up the Sacramento he. repre- 
sented to him that he was ill and compelled 
to leave us, and was hospitably. entertained 
at the old place for a few days, until Mr. 
James Hyatt was leaving again; he then 
pretended to go, but returned as soon as 
the coast was clear, selected from our pos- 
sessions what he wanted at his leisure, and 
then dclberately destroyed the rest, and 
scattered it in the tules.. ‘This ingratitude 
almost made us determine that for all future 
tinvre we would never try to doa kind aet 
for any stranger. 

We stripped the tent and took it away 
This time we 


found 


about four thousand to five thousand miners. 


with us. to the mountains. 


went up to Hangtown, where we 
The whole basin at the foot of. the hill. was 
alive with men, and We soon got our claims. 
ground paid everywhere although in 


Not 


only the creek, but every foot of ground 


some places. better than in others. 


contained gold, in good paying quantities. 
We very soon dug directly under a log 


Never objected. All 


43 
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the ground was uscd for mining, whether 
occupied with tents or cabins, so long as it 
paid, andif the owner had not claimed for 
mining purposes the ground that they lived 
upon, any one else could; yet there was 
no quarreling over 1. 

At noon in this basin the miners would 
wash out their gold from their rockers, and 
after washing it down in their pans would 
leave it there to dry while they went. to 
their dinners, and no one ever disturbed it; 
for they all knew the penalty, death, and 
no hope of escape, if caught stealing. So 
every one felt safe in leaving his treasure 
wherever he chose, whether exposed in the 
pan to the sun’s rays or in their tents. 
Those were the days when theft was almost 
unknown. 

After we had remained here Jong enough 
to work out our ground, we becaine restless; 
and if we did not succeed in’ making at 
least an ounce a day apicce, We thought we 
must move on and try to finda better place. 
Even though some days we would realize as 
much as two and even three ounces, yet 
one day’s miss of an ounce and we thought 
it had given out. We moved across the 


ridge to old Weber Creck ~~ where I remem- 


ber, we were confronted by a sign : 


only per Sack’ — ot one hundred 


pounds. Pretty much all the flour used 
was self-rising or mixed with yeast powders, 
at that time, so as to necd no other prepa- 
ration, than mixing up with water and it 
was all ready for baking. Vhe sacks were.all 
saved; most of them were used by the 
miners for patching their pantaloons, and it 
was no uncommon thing to see them bear- 
ing the words Rising” on their west 


ends. 


Here on Weber Creek were thousands. of 


men at work along the banks of the creek 
working as far into-the stream as they could 
and baling out the water; and it was. here 
that a company of us some ten in number, 
started in to dam the stream and turn the 


Water through a race to get-at the rich de 
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posits in the bed — but before’ we got 
through most of us did ‘* damn it,” for we 
got nothing but our labor for our pains. 
Leaving here, two of us went to Sacra- 
mento again, where we met a-darkey, who 
had come out from New. York with George 
Hyatt; and he wished us to go immediately 
with him up to Placer County. He said 
he had found a place where the gold could 


be taken out in large pieces; he had blazed 


the trees on the way out and could find the 
place again. We started with him at once, 
and came out at what is now called ‘Vodd’s 
Valley. was then building his: log 
cabin there for a store and tavern. © From 
here we went up on the divide, and wan- 
dering about the woods at last found the 
blazes on the trees, which finally. led us into 
what is still known by the cuphonious name 
of Shirt-tail Canon. © We camped here over 
night, and in the morning set to. prospect- 


ing, with good results, proving the truth of 


our guide. We hastencd back to the city, 
and when we returned we found a few other 
parties there at°work. 
to six ounces a day, and many made as 
high as one thousand dollars a day with 
their pans. Claims were here as elsewhere 
fifteen feet square. Water came in rapidly 
as we went down. ‘This drove ‘us:away, 
and we returned for a while up to E] Dora- 
do County. 

This time we went high up, about fifteen 
miles trom Johnson's ranch on the emigrant 
road, intending to cross the river and go 
over toward Coloma after prospecting. — But 
after we had crossed some very heavy canons 
and had come to the river, we found it iin- 
About noon one 


After get- 


possible to ford it there. 
of our party fell into the river. 
ting out, he spread his wet clothes on the 
rocks to dry; and when he went to get them, 
what was his astonishment to find shining in 
a crevice some particles of bright . gold. 
We were not long in breaking open the 
rock, and found that the crevice contained 


about sixty dollars, which we extracted with 


We could make four - 
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a knife and washed out Ina pan. We con- 
cluded to camp there; so going up on the 
hill and staking our animals to good feed, 
we tried the bar. It was small one, but 
we had to use crowbars, and a hammer, a 
knife and pan — scarcely any dirt to wash; 
but we could get out from three to five 
pounds of gold in a day. Every two .or 
three days I would saddle up and go down 
the old emigrant trail, (then traversed daily 
by hundreds of emigrants from the States,) 
and wending my way to Johnsen’s. ranch 
would deposit with him for safe keeping our 
vold. > He wished to find out where I got it, 
so when I started back he would send some 
one to track me. I always started in the 
evening and’ camped on the road, some- 
where where I found emigrants already 
camped; so that if followed I could Manage 
betoré morning to slip away without being 
discovered by my shadow. 

After: had done this a few. times, and 
had several thousand dollars in Johnson's 
keeping, he became resolute to tind out our 


whereabouts, 


Indians, thirty-two in number, to track us. 


up. ‘This they did the next day by follow- 
ny up. the river and watching tor some 
gat discoloration of the water, such as 
would be produced by washing the dirt. It 
so happened that upon going up this time 
we had: taken with us a Portuguese whom 
we wanted to do our cooking and packing :; 
and as he was a good shot also, for game. 
About noon, while we were at the lower 
end of the bar, I heard Joe sing out, ‘*look 
out — there comes the Indians!" And sure 
cnough. they. approaching. from 
below, on both sides of the «river. “Vhey 
had no intent of harm, desiring only to find 
sand our whereabouts ; but Portuguese 
Joe, without waiting for orders, opened fire. 
Phe shot went whizzing by my head, aimed 
i the nearest Indian ; but at the same in- 
tant I motioned to him to’ plump into the 
river, Which he-lost no time in doing. The 


t got“ away. as’ fast. as they came.” ex- 


So finally he sent a lot of 
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postulated with Joe for his imprudence, but 
he thought he knew what was right. I told 
him they would return and kill us all. He 
said, No; Indian come no’ more.” 
told him we should have to look out now 
for they would be on us sure before we 
knew it; and where we were it was impos- 
sible to get out except in one way ; and that 
way these Indians knew as.well as we did. 

Sure enough, not two hours later the 
Indians made their appearance, and _ this 
time where they had the advantage, on the 


bluff above our heads. Our chance of get- 


‘ting away by the pass we had entered by 


was cut off. and we stood a poor showing of 
escaping their vengeance. Showers of arrows 
canice down thick and fast; but by keeping 
close up under the hill we managed to evade 
them, as they overshot all the time. 

We could 


not. cross the river where we were, for it 


were now in a dilemma. 


was a narrow channel between the sides. of 
the gorge, and the current ran very strong. 
As to any one coming to our aid, that 
was not to be thought of, tor we were miles 
ahead of- where any. prospecting had been 
done at that time, and there was no pos- 
sibility of any one finding us. 

We kept close up under the bluff all that 
afternoon but were kept In anxicty by the 
continuous rolling down ot rock and. stone 
upon us from above; and when we tried to 
escape these the arrows would be brought 
into play. Night came on, but we knew the 
darkness would not help us, for our only 
mode of cyuress was guarded by the Indians. 
One of our boys tried to clamber around at 
another place to get out and make known 
our situation, but. tailed to do so. The 
next morning, however, a little reconnoiter- 
ing showed us one point where by throwing 
a lasso up intoa tree above, there might be a 
chance ; but it would not do to try in the 
day time. So waiting until the dusk set in, 
my Companion Went to work to make his exit. 
The place was about a quarter of a mile 
above on the river. and just wher. a projec- 
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tion of the wall of rock came down to the 
river, cutting off all further communication 
up the stream at that point. While he 
made the attempt we moved about on the 
bar to attract attention that way in case the 
Indians should be on the watch. ‘This time 
he succeeded, got out safely, and communi- 
cated with a body of men, who came to our 
relief the next day making indiscriminate 
war, at the same time, upon every. Indian 
they met. This was the beginning of the 
Kl Dorado Indian war, in which Major 
Mckinney and a portion of his command 
were killed, 
that county that very few have ever known, — 
the cause of all, Portuguese Joe’s foolish and 
unprovoked shot... Many lost their lives. by 
that Indian war. 

We had escaped the Indians; but our 
Secret diggings were overrun with men in 
twenty-four hours, and our time was up. 
Within two days after we left, one man found 
in a crevice on the bar we had left. a single 
piece of pure gold weighing nine pounds. 
Upon getting out we found our horses were 
gone — probably taken by the Indians at 
the first... We left all our tools and baggage 
on the bar, and never returned for them. 
We went down to Johnson’s and got from 
him our money that. [ had deposited with 


him. He explained that in sending up the 


Indians it was with no other intention than 


that of discovering our whereabouts, so as 
to reap some of the benefits, and that. but 
for the indiseretion of our man, the Portu- 
cuese, no harm whatever would have come 
of their visit, as they were entirely peaceable 
unless molested. 

We soon got away from this part of the 
country, Which was now In a state of great 
disturbance ; and we were fairly launched on 
a regular nomadic life of unrest, wishing to 
be constantly on the move, ready for adven- 
ture and chance. 

The men in the mines of those early days 
were not the stereotyped miners of. the 


present wete every 


day. ‘They 
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instance young men, full of fire and ambi- 
tion, most of them gentlemen, intelligent, 
well-educated, and well-bred, men who had 
means at home but had come out here from 
a-spirit of adventure, intending only re- 
main. a year or two, then go home and 
enjoy the competency that every one be- 
lieved he wassure to obtain. But the adage 
got, easy was verified in almost 
every instance; and here is just where all 
the old Californians and their families got 
their prodigal habits — taking no thought 
for the future, living up to and beyond their 
incomes however large ; a habit that has be- 
come so engrafted upon even the present 


generation that it cannot be uprooted, no 


matter how great the pressure of the times. 
Why, even at this late day, I know men 
who will spend fifty dollars to have a. good 
time at night at the opera or a banquet, 
and its accompaniments, and_ borrow fifty 
cents to get their breakfast the next morn- 
Ing. 

Now as the mines promised such immense 
and speedy fortunes, almost all went to them 
in their endeavors to acquire sudden riches. 
Some with only pick, pan and~ spoon, or 
knife, 


many others were doomed to as great dis- 


met with fabulous success; while 


appointments. Rockers sold at fifty dollars 
to one hundred dollars each. Men made 
from two ounces to twenty a day, and fre- 
quently picked up. pieces of from. five dol- 
lars to five hundred dollars each; and I am 
personally acquainted with one man, a Mr. 
Strain (still living) who picked up a piece of 
pure gold that was worth ten thousand dol- 
lars.:.~ This 
ranch, near Columbia in Tuolumne County. 


find was made at. Knapp’s 


A Frenchman who was on the. point of 
Starving at the time. found another in ‘Tree 


Pine Gulch, near the same town, that 
weighed five thousand dollars.. pros- 


perity was too much for the temperament of 
the Frank, and he immediately became in- 
He died in the 


The gold was given 


sane, and never recovered: 
asylum at Stockton 


\ 
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to the French consul for the benefit of: his 
relations in France. It 1s estimated on 
good authority that this Columbia’ basin, 
within. a space of not over three miles 
square, has produced in all within twenty- 
tive years the enormous sum of one hun- 
dred million dollars or about one-thirteenth 
of the product of the whole State. | The 
largest piece of old extracted in the State 
was taken .-from: Calaveras... County;..- 1 
weighed one hundred and ninety-five pounds 
troy, or about thirty-nine thousand dollars. 
After leaving El Dorado County we re- 
turned: to San: Francisco to take.a look at 
the city and sce who that we knew had come 
out from the East. ‘This trip afforded. us 
real pleasure. After it our party broke up. 
One of my old New. York chums continued 
with me, but his brother went elsewhere. 
We two. this time went up. the Feather 
River towards Bidwell’s Bar. . Now in those 
days it was often desirable to have more than 
two to. work together Advantageously, so it 
was customary upon finding any congenital 
spirit to take him in as partner without fur- 
ther ceremony —— all hands often sleeping be- 
tween the same blankets, all putting them 
ogether, or splicing as: it was called. Not 
infrequently we would thus. work together 
for a week, Sometimes @ month, and yet 
never know each other’s names further than 
Joe, or Dick, or Bill-— always the Christian 
names ;.and these were the ones generally 
used throughout the camp, -with everybody. 
Upon our arrival at Bidwell’s- we con- 
cluded it was not what we wanted; it was 
overcrowded : and as two young men wished 
us to join them and go up the river to Ore- 
son Guich, we went there, and found. only 
families of Oregonians, who. had put up 
rood log cabins for the winter coming... We 
oon found them good, pleasant people, 
who were rather pleased to have some com- 
pany besides Indians. One of these families 
was named Kline; the name of the other I 
forget. Kline had a number of. small chil- 


n fronrtwo vears. old. to about: fourteen, 
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all bare-footed bare-legged. One as 
young as tive years dug in the sand and 
often brought in his one to five ounces of 
gold a day all in pieces like beans, while 
the father, and mother had-.a_ streak of 
luck that was something wonderful, and had 
accumulated more gold than any one knew 
of- often as much as ten pounds in one 
day among them. 

We were encouraged to put up a cabin 
here and became a part of the thin settle- 
ment. but our luck was of the worst. sort : 
go where we would, dig where we might, 
not a dollar a day could we make. Kline 
told us to keep at it, we'd. strike it some 
day, and ‘then we would get paid for all; 
but after working hard for weeks, the two of 
our party that got us to go there left in dis- 
gust. ‘lo keep myself and my_ partner 
George there, the Oregon families offered to 
provision us and give us everything we need- 
ed to make us. comfortable all winter; and 
should we not make anything, they would 
not require any pay. Sowe went at it again, 
and in a few days were rewarded by finding 
in one pan of dirt the sum of sixty dollars. 
This was our first lucky strike here, and we 
followed it up with good. success for a few 
days and accumulated over one thousand 


dollars. ‘Phen George while playing with 


mule received a kick that injured his 


spine, and had to be taken to San Francisco 
for treatment. 

[ was then left alone in my work; and 
when another straggler came in soon after I 
got him to join me. Soon he proposed go- 
ing to Grass Valley and Nevada where he 
had come trom ; and we took our departure 
therefor. Upon coming to a place called 
Rough and Ready, we set to work and 
found good. pay running into.a side hill. 
My partner tunneled in, and we soon had 
a good purse ; when one day a negro came 
by and bantered us to sell him the claim, 
offering us a good price. We accepted, and 
in a few hours were on our way for Shasta 
and Weaverville in’ ‘Prinity County, places 


| 
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of which we were hearing marvelous stories. 
Crossing over to the upper Sacramento Val- 
ley, we traveled along by way of Marysville, 
finding many others all along the roads 
pushing ahead for the same destinaticn. 
Whenever we met parties coming from the 
opposite direction, it was customary to give 
a friendly greeting always, at the same time 
asking where from and which way bound ; 
thus we 
value as to where was the best plac e for us 
The custom showed the universal 


good feeling. Upon coming into any camp 
in those days every one was neartily wel- 
come, high as provisions were, you Were not 
only invited to some one’s table, such as it 
was, but he would not take no for an an- 
swer. Hospitality and generosity was almost 
a mania with the mincrs throughout the 
land. 

Coming to Shasta and its tributary camps, 
we found that all was life, all doing: well 
who would work —- but there wére many 
even then who tramped all over the coun- 
try ‘‘ looking for work and praying: to God 
they might not find it.” ‘This class was 
composed chietly of the men who would not 
push out for themselves and prospect. tor 
chances, but preferred to hire out to others, 


as they had always. been used to at home. 


Many others (and I have to include myself 


as one among these) would atter prospect- 
ing a number of pans of dirt and not find- 
ing more than ten cents to the pan.throw 
it away, pan after pan, saying ‘‘ only ten 
cents had] 


them all, would have amounted to hundreds 


These prospects, saved 
of dollars; and what 1s more, had we. stuck 
to those same places, we would have real- 
ized fortunes in. time. 

After working around Shasta with varied 
success till winter was about coming on, we 
put across the mountains for Weaverville. 
Here we found four or five thousand per- 
sons at work, not only in the gulches but 


on every flat, and up on the hillsides to the 


Very: top of the divide between Oregon 


frequently gained information. of 


| Nov. 
Gulch and Trinity River. The. first thing 
we did was to cut down some pine trees 
that grew in abundance on the flats, and 
Set to work building a good log cabin ready 
for the 


would soon be upon us. 


snow of winter, which we knew 
It was but a few 
days before it was all up; and after chink- 
ing up the cracks with mud and building a 
chimney at the back end large enough to 
roll in an eight foot log, we built. a rousing 
fre which soon dried the cabin thoroughly; 
and then improvising some furniture, such 
as tables, bunks, and stools, all made out 
of the same trees, we were grandly installed 
In our quarters for the winter, as IT supposed. 

The day after we Ot fixed we set. to work 
on the-flat alongside of our cabin, sinking a 
shaft. © There were then only two of us, 
and the other man did the digging while I 
When 


hoisted the dirt by a windlass. 


we had got down. to bedrock, a distance of 


about. twenty feet in depth, and pros- 
pected the dirt all around, we could only 
a the color of sold. So we drifted around 


for some twenty feet, hoping to do. better. 


Then) finally we: struck into. the bedrock 
some eighteen inches. deeper, but found 
nothing. ‘This. was rather discouraging, 


and we abandoned the hole and tried: other 


places, but with poor success, while every- 


body around us was taking out. fortunes. 


My partner got tired and: concluded to give 
it up; so turning-over the cabin to me, he 
left;:and Twas. alone: :.-I-then went: a: short 
distance below the town on the creek, and 
taking a good creek claim built a dam, put 
In a water Wheel, and sect to work in the 
bed of the stream, hiring men to work forme. 

Phis paid me well; but one day a man 
came to me and said he wanted to buy me 
out, as he wished the ground at that point 


to erect a sawmill. We made-a2a bar- 


gain, and [ took my money intending to: go 
to the bay again. but meantime a young 
man from New York came up and joined 
me; so f gave up the intended trip, and we 


found another place. Just then there came 
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to Me One of the afterward prominent Clti- 
vens of Weaverville, Mr. Is. Comstock, and 
asked me if I had given up that claim -of 
mine on the flat, which I and my -former 
partner had owned. © I replied that we had; 
ve could-find nothing there, and had aban- 
doned it. Mr. Comstock and his partner, 
a Mr. Martin, both lucky men, asked me 
if they could go in and try. [told them. I 
was done with it, and they set. to: work. 
Digsing through the stratum. that I had 
taken for bedrock; after going down: about 
fifteen inches, they struck through into a 


stratum. of quartz pebbles and -gravel- six 


fect-in thickness, and rich in gold that in 


less than two months time: thereafter, they 
extracted sixty thousand dollars: therefrom. 


Heavy snow. now came on and we were 


J 


ON compelled to quit work on the top of 
the ground; and to’add to-our discomfort 
ve had to burn green pines to keep ourselves 
comfortabie.. Meanwhile provisions ran so 
short. in the crowded camp that. we soon 
found it was likely to be a case of starvation. 
hirstall the flour gave out in the stores; then 
all the beans; next we all took to eating bar- 
ley, a large quantity of which was on hand 
horses and-mules, “The way we used 
to grind it in-cofiee mills; then we 

nched holes in-tin pans and sifted out the 
very coarsest pieces of chaff or hulls; then 
nade it up into cakes or loaves, It>was 
very nutritious, but dry eating, and it took 
i quantity to fill up a hungry-hole. As.to 
colice that had also given out. Jong. sinee, 
nd as a substitute we roasted barley quite 
brown and ground it.in the usual way, mak- 


barley coffee. « But the time came when 

stock of barley gave out; and it really 
oked as if We Were all doomed to death by 
tarvation. “Phere was no getting out over 
the mountains, for soft snow lay on them 
‘rom six to thirty feet deep; and that meant 
hat no train could get in with provisions to 
us from the other side... That. winter whole 
pack trains of séventy-five: to one hundred 


seach, all doaded with flour, perished in 
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the snow throughout the mountains every- 
where. Here were women and children cry 
ing for something to eat. Men were out 
shooting crows to eat, for these. birds were 
about in large nuimbers. 

At last, when utter despair had. about 
seized every one, news came that a pack train 
loaded with flour had succeeded in getting 
within about four miles of the place, up on 
the mountain. .-So a general resolve was 
made that every one that was able should start 
up and break a trail through the snow. ‘The 
Whole populace; the weak as well as the 
strong, started; and after a considerable 
difficulty succeeded. Each and every one 
had in view. the main chance, which was to 
be on hand to secure at least one sack of 
flour, of fitty pounds each. The excitement 
on reaching the train was such as cannot be 
described. All the load was taken right 
then on the mountain, each one paying one 
dollar a pound for his purchase and packing 
and thankful 


Yet the packers made 


itin on his own. shoulders 
to have the chance. 
but little, they lost most of their animals in 
returning, from cold and starvation. 

relief bridged Gver the pressure for 
afew days; and then other packers got in, 
and kept open the trail, so that many could 
leave; while those who remained could get 
a limited supply of most necessaries of life. 
Cattle were also driven in in numbers; but 
the tresh beef made most of those who ate it 
sick, after their long fasting and. improper 
food. 

After the cattle were brought m, the 
butcher, a man. by the name of Anderson, 
who was held in the very highest esteem by 
all in the place, drove them out to a ranch 
about eight’ miles distant. On return 
he was attacked by a band of Indians. ~ His 
horse came valloping into town with blood 
on the saddle, and instantly it was under- 
stood. <A large band of men started out, 
but could find.nothing to indicate where 
anything had occurred for about six miles. 
Then they came to a blind built of brush in 
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the road, and here the snow told the -tale. 
Close by in the ravine, was found the body 
of Mr. Anderson, mutilated most horribly, 
The 


body was brought back, and over the re- 


and subjected to shameful indignities. 
mains most solemn oaths were uttered that 
the murderers should be taken at all hazards. 
An expedition was organized to starf-imme- 
diately, and every man required to. swear 
that no living thing bearing [ndian blood 
should escape them, when found with those 
who committed the murder. 

So under the guidance of a doctor, whose 
name I cannot now recollect, as commander. 
they started, all armed to the teeth: and 
well they kept their vows; for after tracking 
the Indians around through ‘Trinity moun- 
tain, across rivers, and through a most des- 
olate country, they at last after three days, 
éame upon them at early break of day. No 
quarter was given. All alike were slaugh- 
tered, women and children as well as men. 
Among the killed was an Indian well known 
in Northern Californiaas Little Foot from his 
stub feet; and another called Vhree-tingered 
Jack, both very dangerous: Indians. On 
the way back the party met an Indian girl 
about fourteen years Gf age; and they also 
found a baby about ten months old ina log 

probably placed there by its mother to 
hide it. 
both these also; but one of them wished the 


Some of the party wanted to kill 


girl as a captive to enter the town with, and 
another said he would carry the baby home 
asa trophy; soas the thirst for blood had 
been. pretty well satiated, the two. defence- 
less creatures were spared, and the expedi- 
home. When they entered 


tion Went on 


Weaverville with one hundred and forty-seven_ 


or one hundred and forty-nine scalps hang- 
ing to their girdles, you can well imagine 
the wild scene of excitement and joy at the 
extermination of this tribe. Indian. scalps 
were nailed to many door posts in that town 
for quite a time. 

The young girl was kept closely for about 
hres. were seen 


one night 


a week. when 
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lighted on Trinity Mountain. That. night 
the girljescaped and with her she took a 
sharp knife. Again the place was thrown 
into a scene of excitement, until after a few 
days, strangely enough, the girl re-appeared 
of her own accord. She said she had been 
to the mountain and seenatribe of Indians, 
who wanted to make peace. No attention 
was paid to this, and she was kept until she 
at last did not wish to go away. The baby 
girl was taken by a Mrs. Harper, wife ofthe 
State senator for that county, and brought 
up by her. 

While we were at Weaverville one day we 
were startled by the antics of a young man 
who jumped suddenly out of a hole, about 
eight feet in depth, he was digging in, and 
shouted, 


When 


the others had made him stop shouting and 


throwing his hands high tn air 


‘¢T’m married, boys, I’m married! 


explain, it appeared that he had left 2 girl 
behind him in the States, whom he was to 
marry just as soon as he had made a fortune; 
and as he pointed over into. the hole he 
showed a yellow crust of gold at the bottom, 
about ten-of twelve inches in length by four 
or five inches wide. He thought 1t would 
be all he- wanted; but it. proved to. be the 
merest film, almost as thin as gold leaf, lying 
upona flat rock. 

The incidents that occurred while [T-re- 


mained at this place were so many that. to 


relate them all would fill a volume of itself: 
for it was decidedly what might. be termed a 
lively town from the beginning. JT saw it all 
burned ta,the ground at midday while there; 
but it was rebuilt while yet the ashes were 
hot.- The sheriff-of the county, Dickson, 
while taking forcible possession of a hotel 
and saloon one morning, shot. and killed the 
woman who kept it; and many other excit- 
Ing things took place to keep» my memory 
ajog for years after. 

Crossing the. ridge and passing down Ore- 
gon Canon I and two friends ¢ame to ‘Trin- 
ity River just where Canon Creek makes a 


junction. Up this we went.and found only 
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two parties encamped for a distance of some 
six miles. had ‘made. considerable 
money, and the gold was. all large ; so-we 
kept-on up farther unti near the forks. Here 
ve tell in with-a Kentuckian: by the name 
of Frakes, a somewhat eccentric genius, al- 
though: as honest~as the day is long. 
communicate anything of his 
could. tell 


would “not 
affairs to any mortal. No one 
what-he was doing. He was ever on -the 
dert, and: always kept his rifle by his: side, 
«y where he might. At first he was rather 
shy of us all, but finding that we intended 
to remain anyhow he-became more sociable 
after a few days... We only stayed .a short 
however, and then removed -our tent 
down to the river, and. finding. a high. bar 
some thirty feet in depth above the river, 
we concluded) to settle here for that year. 
us acabin as usual when we 
thought of remaining tora‘ few months - 
nel got lumber and built'a large wheel with 
uickets On it, LO raise the 
the river, and run-it in troughs on to.the top 
of the bar... In order to prevent the freshets 
of winter from washing it away. we built it 
a huge floating: ratt, sending down to San 


Heisco-tor hawsers to attach to the shore 


sides of the river and keep it from 


ting off, that ait would rise and fall 


the Waller, high OF low. After spend- 


all Summer at this. -and:about: twelve 


housanc..dollars,. we. set our’ sluices one 


rnoon and threw in Sone clirt 


for about 
e hours. Upon examination. we tound 


had about two Ounees of dust, worth 


thirty-two” dolars. This showed 
value of our claim, and also our invest- 
ent tor the That-night the rain set 
lt rained all next day and night’; and 
out daybreak of the tollowing morning the 
iver Was roaring torrent.:. ‘There ‘came. a 
hy with sucha roaringand booming sound 
inat We got up and looked through the mist, 


nd tound that huge dam about mile 
ve’ us,” Called-..the -Arkansas. dam. had 
RON, It haved ke back .water above it 


water up out of 


for a mile, and the many jogs and trees 
brought down by the freshet had broken it, 
and down. the river came the whole struc- 
ture upon-our raft, which was soon flying 
down the current, the wheel paddling around 
like mad, while splinters of logs and large 
rocks on the shore were all rolling down to- 


ecther as the wave struck them. 


Here were all our hopes and our little 
fortune swept from us in a moment of time. 
This so disheartened us that all hands said 
‘Quit. Give it up’’; and some of them 
said we must go back to Weaverville, get some 
whisky, and return when we felt better. I 
wanted no whisky in mine, but as they all 
wanted to go, I went along. We then made 
up our minds to undertake to cross to the 
Klamath River although it was in the dead 
of winter as far as snow was concerned on 
the: mountains. Returning to the bar to 
Our. preparations, what. was our sur- 
prise to find that during our absence of a 
few days our. cabin had been entered and 
article) taken — blankets, 


every avallable 


kettles, pans, and everything. We. found 
it had been done by some roving Indians 


who had coyoted under the house and got 


in that way. This finishing touch to our 
misfortunes ‘“coniirmed our intention to 


for good — although 


stuck to it a 


abandon the:..place 


we . Were satistied that if we 
fortune awaited us; as was proved the fol- 
lowing season by our successors, who erected 
a saw mill at the mouth of Canon Creek, 
about a mile above us, sawed out lumber, 
and built a flume to convey the water to 
the bar, when they set to work and took out 
over one hundred thousand dollars as I am 
credibly informed. This work I think was 
done. by Judge Sturtevant, who was pre- 
dam, 


viously an owner In the Arkansas 


whose giving way was the chief cause of our 
break-up. 

We got together some provisions, and 
with three jacks packed with our worldly 
possessions, started: for the Klamath’ River. 
by every one. that 


Was 


This 
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heard 
one believed it possible to reach there; for 
the snow then lay on the Coast Range from 
twenty to sixty feet in depth. We did have 
a very rough trip. Often we had to stop 
and cut pine tree brush and batter it down 
with a maul to prevent ourselves and jacks 
from caving through the deep snow and be- 
ing buried; for the warm sun in the middle 
of the day would so soften it. that we could 
not travel until late in the afternoon. ‘Then 
a reverse order of procedure was necessary, 
for we were not infrequently obliged to use 
an axe then to indent the frozen. and slip- 
pery snow on declivities, to. prevent going 
headlong down the side of the hills. In 
many places on our road the snow. was 
drifted up to the Very Tops of some of the 
pines. Our poor jacks had a hard time, be- 
Ing compelled to browse on anything they 
could munch — bark of trees, and leat buds 
in. embryo, with a few handfuls. of flour 
mixed up for them when we. prepared cur 
We got across. safely however. © It 


meals. 
shows what man will &o through in. the 
pursuit of a golden phantom. 

We. brought up near. what was ‘termed 
Best’s Bar, on the Klamath, much~ to 
the wonder of the residents, most of whom 
were In a state.of starvation, for supplics had 
given out and no chance of getting them in 
to that isolated position... Fortunately for us 
we had been obliged the last day before: get- 
ting In, to drop a part-of our on the 
mountain and burv it mn the snow, our jacks 
being too weak to pack it all farther, other- 
wise We would) have been compelled LO Part 
with most of it to those we had come among. 
Self preservation is ‘the first law. of nature, 
and we were not slow in realizing it after our 
experience at Weaverville so. re ently. Yet so 
pressing “Were the wants of many of. the 
miners that they had takensold ox. hides-that 
had heen dried the summer -Detore, and atter 
scraping off the hair, by boiling process pre- 
pared the hide for foed. Such were some 


ofthe many privations ‘endured 


of it a foolhardy undertaking; no - 


[ Noy. 


neers of this wonderful land of California. 

After getting down upon the river and re- 
connoitering a little, we concluded the best 
thing for us to do was:to make our camp at 
least a mile from the settlement, in order 
that we might have a better chance of mak- 
ing our provisions last,.and be more to our- 
selves; we would have just as good a chance 
for mining as if clustered all together. We 
trees. and side 


Cut dow n SOM 


walls for our tent, which we fastened on 


top, filled the floor inside with fine: pine 


brush for a bed, and when in our’ blan- 
kets at night slept. as soundly as prince 
in his palace.  Not-a week passed however, 
before two of our party concluded it was too 
touch, besides. the chance of starvation: be- 
fore the winter was over. So they said they 
would. take their chances of getting back as 
wecame, if they might have one of the jacks 
and just cnough provisions to last them 
Although “SOITY te 


neross the mountains. 


have them leave us, stl we consented. We 
spent a day cooking up some bacon and 
bread and beans, accompanied them up the 
hill.to where Our treasure — our fiour—- had 
been buried in the snow. and saw them fairly 
started. Fhe weather was: very. propitious. 
We took back our flour with. us and care- 
fully put -it away where no chance comer 
could see It. 

When the weather permitted, we worked 
around principally under the roots of large 
hill- 


where hardly any one else would-think 


sugar pine trees, which grew on the 


sides. 
But [-soon found that Wwe could 


set two. to five dollars to every. pan. of. dirt 


of-going. 


we got out, and this thing continued from 
day to day as Jong as we remained —- about 
seventy-five to one hundred dollars .a day. 
One rainy day. while Iving i the tent, 
Upon the opposite side of the- river; On 
above, where there was a bright 
green spot, two large grizzly bears; and. in 
our need of fresh meat,.and our ambition. to 
kill av bear, took -our rifles. crossed. the 


log over thy clos AnG OAL head 
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the ascent of the bluff, one going one way 
and the other another to get a better chance. 
It so happened that I got up first ; mean- 
while one of the bears had gone to meet my 
companion and treed him. After waiting 
over [became 
looking Out: a vood small tree high 


enough, yet too slender for a large bear to 
up into. it, took aim, and 
fired. © There’ was immediately. a. young 


earthquake at large, and the brute disap- 


peared. Some ten minutes later, my, com- 


panion came up; I got down and we both 
took the tracks. .\fter tollowing them .some 
distance, We Were crossing a log that had 
fallen’ across a ravine and broken in the 
centre, when directly under. us» we heard a 
deep crow. We -did not. wait upon the 
order of going, but went at once as fast as 
our legs could) carry through show. and 
over the eround., ever stopped until J 
had-reached. the tree-T had: left, and 1t did 
not take an hour to get into it again. Here 
[ remained, oceasionally yeling to my part- 
ner who was up.another one, while we were 
both almost frozen. Finally, as no bear made 
his appeafanee, we got.down and cautiously 
reconnoitered. Under the log we found our 
‘rivzly, dead_as a-stone —- wedged in under- 

th, where in his madness he had rushed, 

tightly that we could not dislodge his 
body until his head was cut from ‘it. The 
shot: had taken. cffect direetly through: the 


ear, entering the brain. T consider a 


chance. shtit:--- although was.a pretty -fair 
marksman. We-had all the meat we wanted 
now, and “were able. to ‘give away tothe 


tarving canypseven or eight hundred pounds 


sides > forthe brute was an enormous one. 
Orhers atterward kiiled some five or six more 
ars on the same ground. 


That winter many of the men in that. part 


Ot thes ountry were taken eare ot by the In- 


dians in-that section. who had laid by some- 


thing like tifty or sixty tons of dried salmon, 


nd let the. miners have it to keep them 


Ive. Vet troubles occurred between them. 
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and the old Chief Uclippah declared war 
upon them. — He notified those to whom he 
he felt friendly that they might leave in 
time ; and he offered to pay me six ounces 
of gold dust, about one hundred dollars, for 
my rifle. TL refused, for I knew he was one 
of the best of shots ; he could hit a twenty- 
five cent piece every time at eighty yards. 
My partner would not leave with me so I 
started alone and afoot with my blankets and 
two days’ provisions, and my accumulation 
of gold. ‘The winter had about broken up, 
and I. thought I could make better time 
afoot than on horseback ; and there was no 
time to lose. As IT went on over the: heavy 
divides of the Coast Range I told every one 
[ met that in a few days the Indians would 
About 


twelve miles from camp I sold my rifle toa 


kill every white they found. 
man for one ounce. was fleet of foot and 
hurried on from day break till dark, so I 
fetched up at Humboldt Bay in two days — 
The Klamath War, 


which now broke out. lasted I believe over 


distance ninety miles. 


two years. [ heard afterwards that my part- 
ner, who would not come with me, was 
killed very soon afterwards. 

It was on this journey that I passed through 
a forest of large redwoods, a section of one 
measured over twenty-tive feet in diameter. 
This section, some eighteen inches in thick- 
ness, was designed to be sent to. the 
World’s Fair then being held in london; 
but it was too cumbersome. to be taken 
aboard by any vessel at Humboldt. When 
I returned to San Francisco and told them 
of these wonders ot the forest, every one 
laughed at.me and said, *O, that’s a Cali- 
fornia’ yarn,-- we ve heard. too many of 
them.” Not one would. believe me until 
they afterwards had ocular proofs from other 
parts of the State. 

After enjoying myself for a while in San 
Francisco, I began to think of my original 
resalve upon leaving my New. York home, 
But there were two 


to return in two vears. 
impediments: Thad not accumulated enough 
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money to satisfy me; and I had become so 


fond of a wandering, adventurous life of 


excitement, that no inducement could make 
me give it up. . And this fecling, I believe, 
possessed most of the men-ot that time; 
they came out with the same purpose in 
View; but all seemed iascinated with the 
country and their chances of accumulating 
wealth by remaining; so time passed on, 
and with it all desire to go back. 

I again started for Sacramento then the 
rendezvous for every one before going to the 
interior. Here I meta young midshipman 
of the navy on the steamer at the wharf, 
and we conceived. a mutual liking. He 
wished to leave the service, and returning 
to his ship at Benicia, gave in his resigna- 
tion. He got his discharge readily, as he 
was kinsman of an influential governor ot a 
Southern State. He’ then came up again, 
joined: me, and we went up to the mines. 
Our friendship lasted only about SIX months, 
when his hot blood, in a moment of passion, 
Was near causing my death. | at once sold 
my interest In the claim, and Jett the place; 
and though, his passion once over, he 
sought my friendship again, I would. have 
nothing further to do with felt 
this keenly, and lett the mines to rejoin: the 
navy. brilliant. fellow, a -poet 
and student, and fascinating in person, man- 
ner, and conversation.” Years after, some 
little time after the closc of the war, one day 
while I was standing in a doorway on Mont- 
vomery Street, a heavily. whiskered, keen- 
eyed young man stepped up to me and called 
me by my Christian name, ** Do youtnot 


said, 


‘Allright, “he'replicd. } think you do 


recollect me?” he said. 
not Want to. Did you ever know a youny 
man that was in the navy 2?” 

** Yes; quite number 
upon which he laughed with a. sarcastie 
chuckle, that brought up to me who he was 
—none other than my companion. in the 
mines years before. He. had changed so 


much in appearance, from the smooth-taced 


dy to be recognized. 


at San Franeisco : 
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boy to the bearded man, that he was scarce- 
He asked me to drink, 
and gave me a bit of his history since last 
we saw cach other. He had .been.in the 
Confederate Nayy, engaged particularly in 
annoying the California steamers. 
these was taken at that time, and the pas- 
sengers complimented very highly one of the 
officers of the Confederates for his extreme 
courtesy. He was none other than the re- 
nowned Colonel Ed Lowe, of Alabama and 
Florida fame —and here I give his own 
statement for it. He has now come up. to 
San. Francisco from Mexico.” [took a curi- 
ous. dislike. to the unaccountable, 
unless because of the drinking habits he had 
fallen into. After a short tine, believe 
he went up to: Vallejo, and there ended his 
eXIStence. 

now wandered. off again through Placer 
County, and surveyed some of my old stamp- 
ing Ground, bringing up.at’ Yankee Jim's, a 
town that had sprung up-near Shirt-tail Canon 
and was like a°bee-hive. alive with men. 
The canon was tilled also, and miners: were 
making money rapidly. © Among others who 
worked there in early-times was Doctor Wil- 
liam Blankman, still living inSan Francisco. 
He has made as. high as.-sixteen hundred 
dollars in one day so: T amassured by him- 
self; . Lnow made it-a point to-go alone in 
my journeyings, as one. could get a partner 
in. every for the asking. [floated 
about till, again. coming: into’ El Dorado 
County I dropped down at Diamond springs, 
then avery flourishing town, Containing 
some. three or tour thousand. inhabitants. 
Sometimes the teams there would string along 
Vheaines were excellent 


amile in Jength. | 
Here I fell in: with Doc- 


and paving well. 
tor. G. Adams, who. for eighteen years has 
been in the coiners’ department in the mint 
Thomas Church, also of 
San Francisco, kept a-large:store there, with 
one Mr. Scott... store was: -built: of 
bricks, the «lay of which was full of gold. 


One day there came along a young man 


One of 


% 

+ 
| 
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with flowing curly locks, and put up at my 
boarding place. .He tried to induce me to 
«o with him ‘about three and a half miles, 
back of. Mud: Springs, and. -look some 
claims that were very rich. Itold him I-was 
satisfied where IT was, and as I had:a partner 
would consult him first. 
was Tom Manning, and _ he lived in a cabin 
the.road to Mud. Springs, right-on our 
claim. .We concluded to go down with the 
q young man. and look at the ground. - But 
a this did not seem to suit him, and he put 
Meantime, in the 


My partner's name 


= us.off for the next day. 
; evening, he again proposed. that he and I 
should get up early and go down. together, 
id if the ground suited me he would 
scll it. for two hundred and_ fifty dollars, as 
he wished to leave immediately. But.on’the 
very next. morning, as we passed the cabin, 
[ stoppedand.told ‘Tom he must come along 


soon as he got his breakfast ; that I would 


top at the hotel at Mud Springs and wait 


a for him and would not go with the man to 


prospect. till: he tell the 
stranger of this arrangement till I got to the 
hotel; ‘his anxiety was then such that my 
suspleions were aroused that allwas not right, 
| jeft my money in-charge of the hotel keeper ; 
n Manning: arrived we were piloted Over 
hills into a secluded ravine and requested 
prospect. | 
he stranger, shouldered it and asked 
to accompany him to the water with my 
to wash it out, while ‘Tom ‘was.to try 
other places... But we did .not accept 
suggestion, and all went- off together. 
Phe trial resulted in nothing. We dis- 


usted and went. back thinking we would bet- 


rbave been at work that day... Ourstranger 
proved afterward to be none other than the 
lebrated murderer, Mickey Free, who 

n some. years later convicted of murder, 
nfessed to having killed no less than-seven 
men >-he said at the same time that I was 
tue-first man he selected for a ‘victim, but 
at he-was foiled by Manning’s. presence. 


ndays ‘the town. was. filled so that one 


After we had Lot a “sack of 
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could scarcely move — three or four thou- 
sand men in the saloons and street. 

I-again went down on the Cosumnes 
River, about eight miles from here, and set 
to work. Here my old companion and 
dear friend, George B. Hyatt, was brought 
up from the bay, dying from the effects of 
the injury he had received at Oregon Gulch. 
1 did all possible for him, but after a few 
weeks he died; and there on the point of a 
knoll in’ Ladies’ Valley we buried him, 
while the mountains all around us were 
lurid with flame and smoke from a forest 
tire. Here then was my first real sorrow; 
for at home in New York we were as twin 
brothers, besides our intimacy in Califor- 
nia. I stayed there long enough to put up 
a good memorial; then: leaving the Cosum- 
nes, We went over into Amador County and 
settled down on Sutter Creek about a mile 
above the town. 

Here it was that. I first took any interest 
in quartz mining. I remember well a one- 
armed man, a Doctor Southwell, who was 
superintendent of the mine —a gental gen- 
tlheman to those he knew well, who took 
some pains to give information when asked. 
It was here also that one of San Franctsco’s 
most prominent men was then located — at 
that time quite poor, but. possessed of the 
most indomitable energy. This was Alvin- 
za Hayward. He worked under the great- 
est difficulties, deep in debt, and credit at 
a very low ebb. Almost all those interested 
in the mine gave it up; but Mr. Hayward 
had. such faith that he underwent many 
privations to stick to it; and was in the 
end handsomely rewarded, and realized his 
millions out of the mine before he sold it. 
He thereafter pinned his faith to mining 
enterprises, and particularly to that county, 
where to this day he is realizing a magnifi- 
cent income from the Plymouth. 

While I was here, the famous bandit, Joa- 
quin Murictta, with his band entered the 
town of Lower Rancheria, about four miles 
from Sutter, and after killing some and rob- 
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bing others, the outlaws, who had been the 
terror of the country everywhere, left the 
place. News was soon brought to Sutterville, 
and an armed set of citizens went to pursue 
the bandits, ana also to bring in all Mexi- 
cans living within a radius of about sixteen 
miles, and find out if they were in any way 
implicated. This expedition brought in 
several parties, among others one young man 
who was tried by the citizens ; and although 
his mother was there and protested strongly 
that he was not among the crew, yet the 
blood on his clothing at the house, and 
other circumstantial evidence condemned 
him. 
morning by the proprietor of the hotel (State 
Senator Crandall), and afterwards was taken 


He was given his breakfast the next 


to the flat at the foot of the hill going to- 
wards Drytown and hanged by the crowd in 
very short order. ‘The indignation of the 
whole county was so aroused that it was 
unsafe for any Mexican to be tound in it. 


Even the Indians hunted them to _ kill at. 


sight, and many perished in this way. 

We moved camp about this vicinity from 
place to place : sometimes at Volcano, then 
at Jackson, then again at Upper Rancheria, 
and all around the county. While at Ran- 
cheria a young man whose name I forget 
attended a ball at Voleano and was mur- 
dered without provocation by a man named 
Cottle. 
and condemned. 


The murderer was arrested, tried 
He afterwards broke jail 
at Jackson and escaped, eluding detection 
for some time, and was afterwards found 
mining in E] Dorado County, brought back, 
and when hung by George Durham, the 
sheriff before a crowd of five thousand people, 
cursed them allashe dropped. His cranium 
now adorns the medical cabinet of Doctor 
Washington Ayers of San Francisco (then 


practicing at Volcano),thus verifying his belief 


in the resurrection of the body. Jackson was 
always a political nest, and had its cham- 
pions who were always running a tilt the 
late United States Senator James C. Farley 


on the Democratic side and Judge Briggs on 
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the Whig and Republican side. After a 
time I went away over to the vicinity of the 
Cape Claim on Feather River, where they 
had turned the stream and were taking out 
gold by the bucket full. This claim was 
then owned by John C. Fall, a merchant of 
Marysville, a very thrifty and prosperous 
man. Going from here again up to Dow- 
nieville, I found a large house, something on 
the Swiss cottage and pointed Gothic order 
combined, just at the forks or bend of the 
-an imposing structure 
This, I found, 


river above town 
for the times and _ place. 


belonged to the Reis brothers— Chris, Ju- 


lius, and Gus Reis, who owned the now fa- 
mous Downieville Buttes quartz claim, some 
ten miles farther up the river. These gen- 
tlemen afterwards sold out, came to San 
Francisco, entered .into the banking busi- 
ness in Brannan’s. building on Montgomery 
Street, then purchased the Rassette Hotel 
ground and built the Cosmopolitan Hotel 
there. [hey are all prominent men still, 
living in the city of their adoption, and are 
only a few of many I can point out who 
made their money in the first place in the 
mines — most of them doing their own cook- 
I have 
seen many a one take his axe and chip out 
of the side of a tree several large chips to 


ing and washing at the same time. 


use for dishes, and when the meal was over 
throw them on the fire by way of dish-wash- 
ing. There are those, too, who used the 
same plates over and over without washing 
at all, until you had to dig through grease 
to touch the original clay underneath ; and 
now some of the same men will curse a blue 
streak if they cannot get a finger bowl at a 
country hotel. 

It has often been remarked by. strangers 
that Californians somehow havea knack of 
Let ‘me here 

The early 


sycceeding where others fail. 

explain how this comes about. 
comers. reasoned in this wise: ‘* 1 am pos- 
sessed of as good ordinary intelligence as 
that man: and if he can do such and sucha 


thing, why can’td.” So without confining 
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themselves to any particular specialty of 
business, to which they may have been 
brought. up, they adapted themselves to 
any situation, and put all their wits and 
energy Intoa trial, even if they should fail. 
\V hile people in most other parts of the States, 
having been brought up any  particu- 
lar line, will only follow that and no other ; 
merchant or mechanic, failing to obtain a 
proper livelihood at his own €alling, at once 
cives up in despair. But the Californian 
will in turn be a contractor, merchant, 
broker, | carpenter, blacksmith, farmer, 
agent or laborer, suiting himself to circum- 
stances till he can circumstances 
suited to him. ‘The .freaks of mere fortune, 
however, In this State, have been something 
marvelous. Intellect and good manage- 
ment in many cases have had nothing to do 
with success, for I can. point. out those 
among our millionaires who can scarcely 
write their names and are obliged to spell 
almost every syllable before understanding 
a document. 

In the early fifties services of the higher 
order were liberally paid for. C.K. Garri- 
son was in 1853 president of the Nicaragua 
steamship Company at salary of sixty 
thousand dollars per annum, and at the 
time was’ the managing agent of an 
Insurance -company at a salary of twenty- 
tive thousand dollars per annum. He was 
afterward mayor of the city of San Francis- 
co and received on his retirement a hand- 
some service of solid gold plate. 

Ten years had now: rolled) by, and .a 
change began to take place. Steamship 
‘Ines were established, passengers were pour- 
gin, and permanency was being brought 
bout in every department. of commerce, 
agriculture, and mining. Permanent homes 
were supplanting © the canvas-lined and 
papered) frames.” About this time’) the 
stevenson House was. built. © This building 
was then considered the pride of the city, as 
fur as its exterior was concerned, and was 
kept always freshly painted a pure white. It 


was leased as soon as finished by Adolph 
Sutro and lady, and kept on the European 
plan. I wasamong the first residents of the 
house ;'and little did any one dream then 
that the proprietor of the Sutro House (as it 
was called) would in a few years be the 
owner of millions, and classed not only as 
one of the solid men of the country, but as 
a philanthropist— one of those wise ones 
who during his life-time personally adminis- 
ters the benefactions that are to be his living 


monument to after generations. 


It was not until 1859 that stock operations 
were entered into; and then the cry of 
Washoe was in every mouth, and everybody 
invested in any piece of paper that repre- 
sented shares (orrather, feet, at that time). 
The Gould and Curry and the Ophir were 
the principal stocks of that day. First, 
Gould, shortly after his discovery, sold out 
his interest for two thousand five hundred 
dollars ; while Curry sold or rather gave 


away his, for a second-hand pair of grey 


blankets and a bottle of whisky. Some 
four years later the mine was worth $7,600,- 
ooo. It was superintended by Mr. Strong, 
former partner of Mr. J. J. LeCount, the 
stationerin San Francisco ; and his salary was 
twelve thousand dollars per annum, with a 
house and fine horses to drive. The Ophir 
Company made a trade to a Mexican of one 
hundred feet of their ground for a small 
stream of water. Four years later, the one 
hundred feet was worth a million and a half 
of dollars. A telegraph operator in San 
Francisco who understood the ciphers bor- 
rowed some litthe money and invested, and 
from one speculation to another accumu- 
lated within two years over six hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and that made J. W. Brown 
happy. John W. Mackay worked under- 
ground himself ;-and long after he was worth 
his millions upon millions still went down 
daily to look after things. There are others 
who are now kings who in these times dealt 
out the beverages over the counter. Many 
were the stock companies that were organ- 
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ized, and the shares of stock presented to 


friends ; and these gifts were in most cases the 
ruin of the recipients, for scarcely were the 
certificates printed before assessments were 
levied —and after paying five or six, the 
holders would drop out and all their coin 
with them. 
Another new gold excitement broke out, 
this time in Washington ‘Territory, (that part 
of it now in Idaho); and my restless and 
roving spirit was. kindled anew. | Although 
it was winter, and communication. on the 
Columbia was not yet open, I started up to 
Portland and took the first chance after the 
breaking up of the ice. ‘The steamers then 
plying the Columbia were exceedingly small, 
having accommodation for not over thirty 
passengers and_a little freight ; but the rush 
of people was so great that they carried from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty pas- 
Sengers on every trip. ‘The tare provided by 
the company at that time was the worst 
that could be placed before human. beings. 
Hard bread and chunks of fat salt) pork 
boiled, tea or coffee that might be taken for 
boiled willow: leaves and roots, the same 


served up as we could: catch it and only 


twice a day. The passenvers were cramped 
up on the tops of boxes and bales. and not 
a foot of Space to Move about in. Then 
when we.came to any rapids all hands. got 

ke hold of-a lone 


4 


offand went:ashore to take 
hawser and help to tow or pull the boat 


around some point, while she steamed for 


all she was worth. After going up the river 
for two days and changing boats at the Cas- 
cades for the Upper Columbia, we Were 
coolly told by the steward that we could not 
have any. supper that-evening —- there was 
no chance to cook ; but we could have som: 
hard bread and water. Phe consequence 
was a mutiny right there. All were hunery 
and desperate. A consultation was held at 
which five men were appointed: to wait on 
the captain and ‘find. out. what was to be 
done. It so happened. that IT was one of 


Wewent up tothe pilot house 


the nurnber. 
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to find him, and were told he was not there ; 
the pilot added that if we came up. there 
again he would blow our heads off. 

This word was soon communicated to al] 
parts of the boat. Then a committee of the 
whole was held and we were deputed. to go 
back and say that unless our demands were 
at once complied with we would. take the 
boat, and would not be responsible for con- 
sequences. . I was made spokesman. this 
time:. When the pilot saw me, he warned 
me off with a threatening gesture; but J 
knew the crowd-had covered him with their 
revolvers. and delivered. my message. | It 
had the desired effect... cooks set to 
work and kept at it till midnight. 


yet, the crowd, finding the officers’ mess 


setter 


table all set in their room with not only the 
substantials but. also the luxuries of life, in- 
sisted that their committee should walk in 
and take possession. We were not slow in 
doing so, leaving the captain and all his as- 
sistants to go without their supper -until the 
rest had been attended to. ! 

It. is needless to say that thereafter we got 
our three mealsa day; and although matters 
went on rather sullenly, we got. to-our. des- 
of. Snake. and 


Clearwater Rivers without further trou} 


tination. at) the. junction 
le, 

Mur party soon moved ahead.: On’ the 
Camas. Prairic we found thousands: of head 
of eattle, or their skeletons, standing bolt 
upright, frozen stiff.in the snow, where 
they perished. We crossed the Blue 
Mountain: throug! «snow ten to twelve feet 
deep on. a. level. We had. to pack traps 
and provisions on our shoulders, as no ani- 
We. met 
parties of Indians on the way none of whom 
were tricndly, although. occasionally some 


mals could travel over the trails. 


of them would: venture to° come and. talk 
with:-us either to trade or barter for:a horse. 
occasion we came to a large stream 
hase only crossing. consisted. of a- large 
evidently by 
Here we 


(ree. fi led across the Stream 


some party that had preceded us. 


were Oonposed- by ae largé. band. of Indians 


embryo 
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who demanded toll for the crossing. We 
refused and put ourselves on the defensive. 
The Indians attacked us,and as they had 
the advantage of higher ground on the oppo- 
site bank, we were kept at bay for. some 
time: but: our arms were better, and we 
finally drove them away and passed on 
although they. made it hot for those who 
came after us. 

We reached) Florence and: found it in 
-only three or four shake houses, 


that. which one 


Shakes 


saloons. at Into every 


crowded for shelter. Were WwWortn 


hundred dol- 


lars a thousand “but in a week’s time. there 


about ten cents each,.or one 


were fitty houses up, and town lots booming. 
was a lively place, filled with the low- 


est scum of the coast? the 


highwaymen and. murderers ; not a night 


but what some oneavas shot, sometimes five 
six. here: .was: boy.‘ here only. six- 
teen years old, whose father was a. large 
merchant in Sacramento: and. this. young- 
ter, although he hada good home and post- 
While here 


headed a band of highwaymen who did 


tion, was always naturally bad. 


ot hesitate to. murder in order. to get their 


ty. Some of the gang. were: taken at 


time-and hanged on a tree at Camas 
but the boy always: managed to 


He finally landed in San Quentin 


afew years later, for an attempted murder 


in Contra Costa County. 3 
The gulches about Florence City were the 
richest T ever saw. Many. a man made. his 
ch pounds of gold-a day contmuously for 
vecks.: 


hers George L.. Fhomas, a prominent pol- 


was here -that I met:among 


iticilan in California: for-years past, who was 
first clerk: -of Hall 


Ile as-yet in the prime of life and as active 


the City commission. 


as twenty years ago... I knew. instance 


of one man who went -with-us, and had 
not a dollar when he got there, who went 
man at five dollars a 


to work: for another 


day fora week; the owner of the claim was 


Leh tauren sick, and propOsed to this man 
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(whose name was ]. B. Harmon, of Sweet- 
land, Nevada County) to buy half of the 
Harmon 
The 
owner, ‘a Mr. White, replied, If you don’t 


claim for three thousand dollars. 
said, ‘*‘ How can I pay you for it?” 


make it in thirty days, I'll give you all you 


make.” Harmon agreed, worked on, and 
at the. expiration of a month had paid for 
his half claim and had ten thousand dollars 
over. “Pwo months thereafter they departed 
with more gold than the two could carry; 
and when they got to San Francisco I helped 
then) put. sixty thousand dollars into the 
nunt for coinage. I have seen a level pan 
of gold cleaned up every. night out of one 
claim in Baboon Gulch, by only two men’s 
labor. 

[ have had very little to say in this record 


of the prominent men of the day, for their 


lives are already recorded in all histories of 


the State... I-may perhaps, however, pause 
here to recall our principal railroad mag- 
nates, as | remember them in the early fif- 
tics. 


kept 


lived very plainly and unpretentiously; while 


During these years, Charles R. Crocker 


a dry goods store in Sacramento, and 


[ can remember when Senator Stanford was 
keeping a trading post or small store about 
the vicinity. of White Rock in El Dorado 
County, and his goods combined might al- 
I think his 
[.it- 
then dream that the time 


most have been put ina pack. 
brother also was with him at that time. 
tle did 


would: come when he 


any one 
would be the richest 
nan on the eoast, the head of a railroad 
that would span the Rockies and climb the 
steeps of the Sierras, and better than all, 
beara name that must endure when cities 
and industrial works have crumbled to dust, 
for his many and bounteous unostentatious 
charities, and his crowning work, the found- 
ing of a college forthe youth of the State 
with millions of dollars. to insure its success, 
and all this during his own litetime. 

Many were the incidents and occurrences 
that took place there; but my object is only 
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nomadic habits of the life of a pioneer, in a 
fascinating chase after gold. The constant 
whirl of excitement can be realized only by 
those who have tried it. Even though one 
pursues a phantom, and experiences many 
a failure and bitter disappointment, yet the 
charm never fails, the hope never gives 
out. 

I have thus given a very brief and hurried 


description of the events that happened in the 


[ Noy. 


life of a single man in the early flush times of 
California, the period of its settlement. They 
are only a few out of many that fill my mem- 
ory. Year by year, month by month, week 
by week, those who know what it was to 
pass through that wonderful decade — many 
of whom could relate incidents far more 
startling than any I have told —are drop- 
ping away, and with them the contribution 
they might have made to history. 


CHATA AND. CHINITA. 


A NOVEL OF MEXICAN LIFE. 


XLIV. 


A LEAGUE or less from the village of Las 
Parras there stood — and perhaps still stands 
—-a small chapel, built — no one knows in 
fulfillment of what pious vow — at the en- 
trance to a mountain pass of the roughest 
and most dangerous sort alike from the 
forces of nature and humanity. Likely 
enough some rich hidalgo, escaping from 
brigands, raised here the humble pile and 
vowed that the lamp should ever burn be- 
fore the Virgin and her blessed Child. But 


through the long years of war, as a pious 


ranchera had said in holy horror, e/ -Vino 
santo had remained in darkness. — But 
some time after midnight one rainy night, a 
sudden flash of flame lighted up not only 
the dingy altar, but the whole of the small 
and mouldy interior, and a scene was re- 
vealed which a passing monk might have 
viewed with reverence, so nearly must it 
have copied one that might have been com- 
mon enough when Joseph and Mary jour- 
neyed to Jerusalem, eighteen hundred years 
and more ago. 

This thought indeed entered the mind of 


a man, who riding through the drizzling 
rain, caught a glimpse of the unusual light 
through the unguarded doorway, and rein- 
At first 


the place seemed to him full of women and 


ing his horse gazed curiously in. 


jaded beasts; then he saw there were’ but 
four of each, and that one of the human 
creatures was a man,—a priest. women 
-— good heavens, they were the Senorita 
Dona Isabel Garcia, and the girl whom he 


had once seen under circumstances as ex- 


traordinary, she whom he knew as the 
daughter of Ramirez, and the fosterchild of 
Don Rafael. Of the other 


scarcely thought, yet he instinctively guessed 


woman he 


she was Dona Carmen. 

He looked round in bewilderment. Only 
that day some definite account of. what had 
occurred at Tres Hermanos had reached 
him, told by a man who had been with the 
Administrador and his mother in their vain 
endeavors to trace the girl who had been so 
boldly spirited away. ©The search had been 
long delayed because of the illness of Dona 
Feliz; but once begun, had been prosecuted 
with untiring zeal. Not a village, scarce a 
hut throughout that region had been un- 
visited, yet all in vain. Ashley Ward had 
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heard the tale with deepest sympathy. O 
inconceivable obtuseness ! that it had not 
once occurred to him or to Gonzales that 
the girl of whom they had. heard as sojourn- 
ing with Dona Carmen, and whom he had 
believed to be Chinita, might prove to be 
her vanished playmate -—— simply because 
the remembrance of the guest of Dona 
Carmen had slipped from their minds when 
their knowledge of the movements of Chin- 
ita made her no longer an object of. inter- 
est to them, simply because the means 
adopted by Ramirez for the security of 
Chata, could never have suggested them- 
selves to minds less daring, less original 
than his own. Ashley Ward turned from 
the doorway dazed. ‘The presence of these 
younger personages in such a place, at such 
a time, seemed unreal, bewildering, omin- 
OuUS. 

Upon the heavy sand his horse had made 
so little it had not roused the 


iniserable travelers as they cowered wet and 


noise that 


shivering around the sputtering fire, upon 
which the priest, with unhesitating hands, 
threw some dry portion of a wooden railing 
the broad cover of a sacred book of 
-vain sacrifice ! for being of parch- 
ment, it but curled and blackened, yet 
would not burn, any more than would the 


and 


MUSIC 


bare stone floor upon which the welcome 
embers lay. 

A few paces back, Ward encountered the 
carriage he had accompanied hither. — With 
bowed heads, endeavoring thus to shelter 
their faces from the mist, the General Gonza- 
les and the servant Pedro rode, one on either 
side. of the heavy traveling carriage. Just 
as Ward: appeared they caught sight of the 
light. half 
dead as they were from want of sleep, saw 
it too, and all the horses were stopped as 
though The men_ began to 
iuumble prayers, crossing themselves with 
Gonzales following his habit of 
of Ward, 


The coachman and his sofo, 


transfixed. 


unction. 
caution as well as the tnotion 


rode sottly forward to reconnoltre. 
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Before the occupants of the carriage had 
time to question the meaning of the stop- 
page, he had returned. His face was white 
With excitement as he dismounted, and 
opened the door of the vehicle. 

‘* Senorita,” he said in a voice that shook 
from suppressed emotion, wonderful 
thing has happened !” 

Herlinda leaned eagerly forward. She 
caught the gleam of the light, and the grim 
outline of the chapel against the leaden sky. 
‘*Is my child:—- Leon, my uncle — here ?~ 
she gasped. 

‘‘No, no! that would not be so strange 
——we may perhaps at any moment encoun- 
But your mother — your sister — 
yonder church,— drenched, 


ter them. 
they are in 
wretched,— travelers seemingly more anx- 
ious, more eager, than ourselves. From a 
word I heard they too seek — your child.” 

He spoke the two last words with evident 
difficulty and repugnance. Herlinda did not 
notice. that. She scarce had heard more 
than the words, ‘* Your mother — your sis- 
ter.” In trembling haste she descended 
from the carriage. Instinctively she clasped 
the arm of Ashley Ward to support her 
through the inequalities of the roadway ; 
and thus, followed by Gonzales and Pedro, 
who had dismounted, she sped with sur- 
prising fleetness to the open door of the 
chapel. 

At the sound of approaching footsteps, 
those within sprang to their feet in terror. 
Even the brutes bustled together within the 
very rail of the altar, leaving free the space 
between the fire and the low arch beneath 
which the intruders stood. ‘The 


stood panting, their hands clasped upon 


women 


their hearts, their lips parted, their eyes 
staring wildly. Dona Isabel was foremost. 
She first saw the vision of Herlinda sup- 
She 
sank upon her knees; her tongue clave to 


ported by the arm of the American. 


the roof of her mouth. 
‘«Mother,” said a voice, ‘‘I am no ghost. 


The convents have been opened. I am free, 


= 
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You took her from 
My child! my 


Where is my daughter ? 
me,— give her back to me. 
child !” 

She advanced into the chapel with a. ges- 
ture so earnest, so impassioned, that it 
seemed that of concentrated power and 
anguish combined. 

Dona Isabel bowed her head upon her 
hand: - Under the red light of the fire her 
form seemed to shrink and wither. 

‘Have mercy! O Herlinda, havemercy !” 
she moaned. ‘‘She is not here. Iam seck- 
ing her, O with what grief, what anguish ! 
Ah, my God, it is true, all, all that you can 
say tome!” She raised her eyes and they 
fell 
your honor and mine.— That there. still 
might be love and joy for you, I gave the 
child to Feliz, to do with as she would... I 
did not think —I could not think — ” 

‘¢ Cruel, cruel mother!” cricd Herlinda, 
‘and false Feliz! Oh! what reproaches 
will be bitter enough, sharp cnough to heap 


upon Gonzales. ‘‘I thought to save 


upon her! She promised me she would love 
my child, care for it, protect it 


from you, unnatural mother that you were ! 


yes, even 


Yet together you have degraded — perhaps 
brought about the ruin of my child ! I have 
been shut in from all the world : and yet Iam 
not the weak girll was. No,the heartand brain 
ofa woman grow, even inutter darkness. You 
had no right to thrust my child away. . No, 
she was mine — come disgrace, come scorn, 
what would, she was mine. You tore her 
from me — give her back’ to me. ”’ 

While this extraordinary scene took place, 
Chata, with indescribable emotion, recog- 
nized the pale, impulsive face of the nun of 
El] ‘Toro—as pale still, as worn, yet so 
strangely young, and lighted by the intense 
and resolute spirit of a wronged and noble 
woman. 

‘Yes, give me back my child,” reiter- 
ated Herlinda. ‘* Ah, mother, I read your 
heart, I know now better than I did then 
your motives for utterly ignoring, utterly de- 
nying my connection with the American. 


Chaia ana Chini/a. 
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Your brother killed him: it was to shelter 
him, Leon Vallé, as much as to hide what 
you believed my shame, that you tore my 
There should be neither 
Oh! a sister’s love, 


baby from me. 
wonder nor question. 
a sister’s sacrifice is. beautiful, but where in 
all the world before has it been stronger, 
more prescient, than that of the mother for 
her child? ” 

Dona Isabel raised her hands above her 
head as though to ward off some crushing 


blow. 


her sister's hand. 


Carmen rushed forward and caught 
Herlinda,” she cried, 
‘say no more,.: ani your sister — Iam 
Carmen! Oh! I have always known there 
was a mystery — yet I have Joved you, be- 


You 


lieved you true, beligved you pure. 
were almost a child— you knew not the 
eva!” 


was not a child!” returned Herlinda 
proudly — yet she clasped her sister: with a 
grateful joy.. ‘* For all my trusting love 1 


would not have stooped to sin. I was mar- 


Yes,” she added defiantly, ‘* though 
God 


grant that I may one day stand before my 


ried, 
all the world deny it, I was married. 
husband’s murderer — oh! with that word 
I will What ? 


ravisher, the assassin, think to avenge my 


overwhelm. him. he, the 


honor !”’ 

Her form dilated as shespoke. ‘lhrough 
the dim chapel her voice pealed with a ring 
of purity and truth, more clear than the tone 
of silver bells. ‘There was a clamor of an- 
swering voices. —I:ven the priest started for- 
ward — but Chata caught his flowing sofana 
and whispered him in broken accents : 
Dios, hide 

Qh !. this is too 
She 


‘Oh! por misertcordia de 
me. Let her not see me! 
terrible !” shook with 


‘© Madre Sanctisima, it wiJl kill me 


terrible, too 


dread. 
if her eyes fall upon me.! - Iam ‘the daugh- 


ter of the man she seekse Virgin del 
amparo, pity me!” 

The burly person of the priest supported 
and sheltered the stricken and trembling 


girl, Courage, courage,” he whispered. 
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‘©Thou shalt plead for him. For thy sake 
she will forego the claims of justice — she 
will forgive!” He naturally attributed her 
emotion to apprehensions for her father’s 
fate. ** Yes, even I will plead with. her.” 

sut in the brief space of this interference 
there had been a movement at the door, and 
a strange voice was heard. Gonzales 
who throughout had stood: just back of Her- 
linda, chafing that he was not at her side, 
for he would have championed her before 
the world -— disappeared for a moment, then 
returning, strode forward to the fire and 
raised. Doha Isabel with a not unkindly 
though imperious hand: 

‘* Senora,” he said, have this moment 
heard news of Ramirez, brought by an es- 
caped -prisoner,. one of your own. men, 
Pepé Ortiz by name. As we. suspected, -he 
ison his way to, perhaps has entered, Los 
Parras. There is no time to be lost. With 
him — accusing him, for such was her mad 
purpose —- we may find your. daughter’s 
child. 
with fervor, ‘*I had known this: horrible 


would to God’, he added 


blight upon Herlinda’s young life. I would 
have sheltered, I would: have sustained her. 
|. would have appealed to Rome.” 

Dona Isabel looked at him in a dazed 
way, slightly swaying as she stood. ‘* Thou 
wert ever noble, ever true,” she said dream- 
But Leon? She 
He did 


indeed murder the American. But he 1s 


**Thou lov‘dst: her: 


spoke of Leon... ‘Fhen it .1s-true ! 


dead! “He is dead..”’ 

Her mind seemed wandering. She stood 
looking about her with an awful. smile. 
(;onzalés saw that she did not-connect the 
name of Ramirez with her brother. - Iilness, 
exertion, and the intense emotions’ of that 
hour, had made it impossible forherto receive 


any fresh impressions, or even to recall those 


that perhaps: had once faintly. suggested 
| ge 


She was con- 
Her 


child,” she repeated again and 


themselves and had faded. 
scious of but one thought, one hope : 


child, - her 
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again. ‘*O God, to find, to give back the 
child !” 


She would have clasped the hand of Gon- 


~zales appealingly, but he had turned and 


led Herlinda from the place. Chata, gliding 
towards Dona Isabel, drew the arm of the 
suffering lady around her neck, and mur- 
muring fond words, thus stood supporting 
her. And thus some moments later Ashley 
Ward found them. 
in his eyes the very embodiment of Tender- 


The young girl seemed 


ness supporting Despair. 
He took. her hand. ‘*-O,. Chata!’?; he 
said, ‘* what a fearful error this has been! 
and Chinita, where shall we find her? Poor 
girl — poor girl—-God grant she has not 
found that man; ‘the horrible fascination he 
held over her might prove more fatal than 
her newly-sworn -hatred. Come, come, let 
It is at least certain that Rami- 
rez is at this moment In Las Parras.”’ 
‘*Chinita ?” cried Chata, her heart sick- 
‘What, is Chinita the child of 
Dona Herlinda ? 


us hasten. 


ened. 
I love her, but oh! the 


ded 


Senorita Herlinda! No, no, it cannot be! 


Ashley smiled drearily. ‘* The eagle is 
sometimes found in a dove’s nest,” he said. 
‘* Ah, with such a mother what a glorious 
woman that strange, defiant creature should 


good 


have become! but what powers for 
have been debased among those /epervos!” 

Ile stopped, remembering Dona Isabel, 
but she had moved away... She was already 
at the door. Gonzales, who was_ returning 
for her, led her silently to the carriage. 
The women who had been with Herlinda 
had -dismounted and joined Chata and the 
priest, as they issued from the gloomy 
chapel. They looked confused and wretch- 
ed; it was a comfort to them to hear the 
muttered benediction of the friar. 

Chata mounted the sorry beast on which 
she had come, despite the remonstrance of 
No; I: cannot bear. her 
You, Don 


My place is at 


Ashley. 
accusing gaze,’ she protested. 
‘(Gsuardo, know who [I am. 
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Leon Vallé’s side, not -here—-O God, 
would that it were not so!” 

The rain had ceased. There was a streak 
of dawn inthe sky. The road lay like a 
pale yellow serpent, which grew brighter as 
they followed its sinuous twinings among 
the hills. accident, 


which. detained the carriage; but Chata, 


There was a slight 


accompanied by Pepe, who had recognized 
her with amazement, and who gave her a 
brief account of all that had happened in 
the life of Chinita since they had _ parted, 
hastened on as speedily as was possible to 
her jaded beast. Just at dawn she found 
herself entering the straggling town; and 
suddenly the mass of verdure’ beyond a 
broken wall, which they were skirting, and 
over which she was gazing with eyes as 
heavy as the dripping herbage, sparkled as 
with a thousand diamonds. ‘The sun had 
risen; and facing it —-his eyes so dazzled 
that the figures upon the roadway were to 
him like the scattered trees, mere black, 
shapeless mass€S—- was the object of her 
dread, yet at=fhat moment of her fondest 
anguish, bloody and travel-stained, with the 


marks of battle and flight upon him, the 


wreck of what she last had seen him, 

Filial duty, womanly pity, supplied the 
place of that love which she could not con- 
jure even then; and with a cry she drew 
rein at the prostrate gate, and to the amaze- 
ment of Pepé, who knew nothing of the 
relations between them, she sprang to the 
ground and rushed to the embrace of: the 


hunted man. 
others approaching, and sought~to repel 
them by an entreating gesture. Her voice 
was heard in warning; but Ramirez heeded 
it no more than he did the sound of wheels 
and the tread of horses on. the: roadway, 
Hie had known of late such strange vicissi- 
tudes, such unaccountable experience had 
been so unforeseen often so disastrous, yet 
fleeting, that they had seemed the phantas- 
These noises, 
But this 


inagoria of a trightful dream. 


these figures, Were but the same. 


Chata and Chinita. 


Looking back she saw the 
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girl in his arms, who called him father, she 
was real, flesh and blood, and thrilling with 
life. He clung to her with rapture; and as 
he would have done 
her there without surprise —only a vague 
bewilderment, a fear that she too would 
fade away. No. She clung to him with 
tears, as though seeking to protect him from 


in a dream, he saw 


some menaced danger. | 

Ah! he understood; this man who had 
reached them was the American who. had 
accused him at the grave of him whom he 
had murdered. Great God! Had _ beings 
of this world the other 
against him? There was Pedro or his ghost 
Yes, though 


and combined 


— there too was Herlinda! 
it was years since he had seen. her, and 
then only for a moment in her lover’s arms, 
he knew her instantly. 

He recoiled before her glance. 
fell from Chata’s form. The released nun, 
who had not known that the young girl 
had been of their company, thrust her aside, 
then caught her hand and looked search- 


His arms 


ingly into her face. Her own face quiv- 


ered as she looked. It grew’ whiter and 
whiter still, as Chata raised her eyes and 
returned the gaze. 

‘©T saw you from the Convent grate ~ at 
El Toro,” said Herlinda breathlessly. 

Carmen’s face brightened like that of one 
who solves a joyful mystery. 

Bata, Ashley, who 
what must. be mind of Herlinda. 


‘Speak ! ‘Tell her you are not her daugh- 


cried divined 


in the 
ter. Her suspense is terrible !" 

But Chata could not utter a word. 
irez broke into a laugh. He heard it with 
He would not have laughed ! 


Ram- 


a shudder. 
why should he laugh?) ‘Phen the shame ot 
this poor  Herlinda had 
She had a child — she had come to him 
Even his sister Dona 


been complete. 
hoping to find her. 
Isabel was crying woefully, ‘* O Leon, Leon, 
is it thou? thou the Ramirez my poor 
Chinita loved ? 
will forgive all yes,.even Nor- 


O, in pity give her back 


to me ! 


: 
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berto’s death --if thou wilt give Herlinda 
her child.” 

‘¢ You are ll: ‘cried Ramirez,’ 
recalled to himself. ‘*‘ What know I of 
Herlinda’s child, or even that she exists ? 
[ only know that.this is mine,-~ ” he laid 
his hand upon Chata, — ‘‘ she of whom you 
thought to cheat me. Ah, had I known 
there was another infant to claim your se- 
cret love,” he added mockingly, ‘*I could 
have better disposed of my own !” 

While he was saying this, Pedro in gruff 
and surly accents was reminding Ramirez 
of the girl who had stopped him upon the 
road years before, and had given him an 
amulet. -- Yes! he had heard her name: 
Chinita — that was the girl of whom Rafael 
had spoken, she who had been the found- 
ling of the gate-keeper. A vision of the 
unkempt, .witch-like creature who. had 
startled his horse, as she stood under that ac- 
cursed mezquite tree, rose before him. Was 
that Herlinda’s child ? 

She stood still with her hand upon Chata 
yazing upon her increduously. He threw 
it off in sudden passion. 

‘Uncle Leon,” she said humbly, hope- 
lessly, ‘*you killed my husband. Oh? 
would forgive you, could you give me my 
child. --Oh !: when saw her. she 


dropped her . face into her -hands. and 
Wept.> 
The: sight 


of woman’s tears irritated him; her. asser- 


‘*Shame on you he cried. 


tion of her marriage made blacker still a 
decd whose. silent, stealthy consummation 
had.» ever been a secret. cause of shame. 
‘“What though I killed your lover, was it 
not to avenge the honor of the Garcias ?” 
‘The honor of those you had disgraced!” 
she: cried scornfully, ‘* her whose. life 
you had~crushed ! No, your hand.-was 
ready for murder, your heart delighted in 
blood — and so. you killed him, without a 
word of warning; and thus because in your 
vile, cruel heart. you could. believe no 
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woman pure, no man just, you brought 
desolation and ruin upon me.”’ 

Ramirez shrank before the indignant pathos 
of: her: voice. Ah,” she: added, All, 
all this would forgive, — O God, have I not 
prayed to thee and thy saints for grace to 
if I could but behold my child. 


They tell me she has followed you —- one 


ITYIVE ! 


says because of the strange infatuation your 
mad career presents to her, another that she 
may avenge her wrongs, her father’s. mur- 
der. I warn you, beware, such a girl is not 
to be scorned.” 

‘*T know nothing of her,” cried Ramirez 
vehemently. ‘© Here is your mother —- Pedro 

-they have known the girl; they should 
render you an account of her. As for me, 
there is a man here who upon the grave of 
him I killed, declared himself his avenger 

-it is to him I will answer.” 

Asnley Ward involuntarily drew his sword 
eager for the offered combat ; but Pedro 
and Gonzales threw themselves between the 
two men. ‘* This is neither the time nor 
Her- 


place,” exclaimed Gonzales; while 


linda cried, ‘*-Do not touch him for your 


! my mother ! 


life, my mother ! 

Dyona Tsabel had indeed thrown herself 
upon her knees before the priest, and fran- 
tically implored interposition. . As he 
raised her he. was seen to speak ; but no 
one heard his words, for shrili female voices 
in altercation added to the confusion of the 
moment, and every eye was turned in the 
direction wheyice they came. 

‘* Let.me go! let me go! I will hear no 


oOo 


more! [will wait no longer! He will 
escape. Oh ! it is. not with such weak 


words will speak. 

Two female figures issued panting from the 
covert ~- it seemed that the elder woman had 
striven to hold the other back, but the young- 
erhad triumphed. Dona Isabel uttered a cry 
Chata caught 
Chinita, 
thank God.” she cried, ‘* You are here !”? 


of infinite gratitude and joy. 
and held the girl as she came. 


F 
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Pedro in an ecstasy seized the robe of 
Herlinda. ‘* There! there,” he cried, ‘*is 
your child! your beautiful child.” 

“Ves!” cried Chinita in mad excitement 
which only burning words. would relieve. 
Not then could she pause for fond greetings 
or reverent tears——the sight of Ramirez 
seemed at once to fire yet absorb her wild- 
est passions. She sprang towards him, as 
one may suppose the lion’s whelp faces a 
tiger that in some fierce struggle has filled 
the air with the scent of blood. ‘The very 
aroma arouses and maddens its -kindred 
nature. 

With an-outburst of clogucnce which like 
arrows tipped with venom seemed. to sting 
and paralyze the object upon which. they 
were directed, she assailed Ramirez with the 
story of his crimes. And separated from the 
picturesque and daring events that had ac- 
companicd and disguised them, told with 
vivid and dramatic. cloguence and anger, 
they thrilled every listener with shuddering 
abhorrence and. dismay... Blackest of all. 
she pictured the murder of Ashley. Ramirez 
himself seemed visibly to shrink and wither 
before her scathing words, while Herlinda 
pressed her hands over: her ears, entreating 
her to cease. She could not endure the 
vivid rendition, for the girl unconsciously 
acted out, as she conceived,. the scene of 
midnight murder. 

From the moment of Chinita’s appear- 
ance, Ramirez had seemed overwhelmed, as 
by the sight of some unearthly being’; and 
while spoke his riveted themselves 
upon her, his jaw fell, his countenance took 


the hue of death. Suddenly the girl burst 


into’ wild sobs and ‘tears. Her rage was 


spent. 30, vO! She said who 
have cursed my Hite, you who killed my 
father, you who condemned my mother toa 
convent, and me-to a begear’s life — for was 
it strange they cast me out hoping I should 
die? and so I should have done but ‘for 
Pedro —~tiend, to pursue ‘hiny with devilish 


tortures after so inany years! Qh! it 
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was which brought tity hate upon you. Ah, 
I had loved you from a child— not with a 
woman’s fancy, but as though it were the 
very soul that was born with me. Of you I 
thought, for you I prayed —- was it not so, 
Chata? It was I who gave you the amulet 
they said would insure life and fortune. |] 
planned and schemed to give you wealth 
and power! Ah, even when I knew the 
cursed wrong you had done me, I could not 
believe--- I could not realize; that murdered 


man had been dead so long — he seemed of 


another world —- another ‘time he seemed 


nothing to me. but the torture of Pedro! 
Ah, that was real— that was of thy life; it 
maddened me. Ah! Ah! Ah, it brought 
your downfall. . You have wondered how 
your skill, your well laid plans, your valor, 
all have failed you. It was because of me! 
beeause of us!” 

She turned and indicated her companion 
She saw then 


what had riveted the gaze of Ramirez, and 


with a gesture of her hand. 


rather than her words had held each witness 
dumb. Dolores, her face kindled into ficti- 
tious youth, her beautiful eyes gleaming 
with a flame that seemed to scathe, had 
drawn from her brows the kerchief she had 


worn. ‘The act had: revealed a wondrous 


mass of brown hair, with the russet tinge of 


the chestnut, gleaming in the sunlight with 
threads’ and «spirals gold.. The’ 
heads; that of Chinita and of the woman, 
seemed to have been modeled the one from 
the other, so exact was their. form, and the 


texture and color and the peculiar growth of 


the marvelous wealth. of. curls that crowned 


them both. 
Chinita drew back with. dilated eyes, 


speechless with the overwhelming horror of 


conviction. _ Chata would have clasped. her 
in her arms, but. she drew herself away. 
In the woman whose wild laugh rang upon 
the air, Chata recognized the one who had 
thrown herself before the horse of Ramirez, 
and who had lain a bruised and shameful 


figure upon the convent steps at El Toro. 
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There was a moment of profound silence. 
Even the sultry air seemed. waiting, as 
though for the thunderclap that follows the 
lightning flash. | 

“Ah, Leon Vallé! you know’ now who 


accuses;. you!” cried the woman: Is 


not this a sweet revenge, to curse you by 
the lps’ of your own. child, the child you 
robbed me of? What! you thought. that 
your child!’ she pointed with ineffable con- 


tempt to Chata, who in. the overwhelming 


excitement of the moment clung to the 
pallid) and. trembling Herlinda.. Bah! 
what is she to the -beautiful being I bore 
you? into whose soul was Infused the idol- 
atrous love that had been wrested: from my 
heart, the love that had been my ruin! Ah, 
such-love dies hard! It lived again in her. 
ecause of it dared not claim her, though 
[knew her the moment my eyes fell upon 
her-— yes, as you know her... In whom but 
in our child could be reproduced: this won- 
derful wealth you. used to call the siren’s 
In whom your own face, glorified, 
Ah, Dona 


Isabel and» this Pedro were deecived; they 


dower ? 


masked, -by woman’s softness ? 


thought it was the beauty of. Herlinda that 
they saw. But-] knew it to be yours. Ah. 
all these weeks [ have taught your child 
w to hate. you; T have plucked out. that 
root of love; I have made more’ real the 
fancied wrongs of which she has. accused 
vou —trifles! trifles! trifles all. The mur- 
der of a supposed father —- the torture of an 
old man—-the death of a base lover, yes, 
it Ruiz to whom. from her birth you 
destined her-—--but [,. I cry to you, give 
ack my innocence! give back my ruined 
' give back my father, who by your act 
was killed’ as surely as though your hand 
had struck the blow! give me the young 
irs of my daughter's life, those she squan- 
red a beggar at your gate! » Ah. you can- 
not, you cannot; but T—-I can avenge my 
wrongs-and hers.” 
Quick as a flash she leveled. a_ pistol. 
(nick as an answering Hash, Chinita threw 
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herself before her and sprang to her father’s 
breast. 

A second shot, following so quickly on 
the first that ‘they seemed as one, .a cry of 
agony, a scream of madness, the cries of 
women, the hoarse voices of men, made the 
carden .a pandemonium of hidcous sounds. 


5 
The madwoman, whose bullet had touched 
harmlessly its mark through the slender 
form of the girl, fled desperately. . Ramirez, 
scarce conscious whether the blood which 
streamed over him was that of. his daugh- 
ter or his own, bore her through the throng 
that pressed -him, wildly calling upon his 
child —~alas,.alas, his but for the brief 
span during which her warm, young blood 
should leap from the deadly puncture in her 
breast ! 

Herlinda, the first to regain self-control, 
tore into shreds some portion of her Sak” 
ments and strove to stanch the wound; but 
in vain. Chinita, with a smile, which suc- 
ceeded her first wild cry and stare of horror, 
motioned her away. She pressed her. fin- 
gers on the wound, raising her head from 
the.arm of Ramirez to say, ‘I saved you, 


I saved you! 
would de. Ah, I could not hate 
no! though I -tried. | And. she. could not 
root out my love; it lives here still.” She 
pressed her hand still tighter on the wound. 
‘© My.fathér.! my father 

The face. of the hardened con- 
tracted in agony. 


Isabel and Herlinda with a_ heart-rending 


He turned toward Dona 


cry. avenged both, both, 
avenged! my* God! You. never 
have known such agony as this.. O wretched 
man that I am, to sce the sum. of all my 
crimes canceled by this terrible reprisal 1” 
The hand of the dying girl fell from: its 
place. Chata knelt. and placed her. own 
with ‘desperate’ energy against. the fatal 
wound. Chinita smiled and faintly kissed 
her. My- dream’ has come true,” she said. 
« Ah, when they pity me you will say, ‘She 


alwawvs to die for him.” Pell them 
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it was best that I should die, I loved him 
so. Death wipes out every wrong. He is 
my father!” 
Ramirez groaned. (Great drops of. sweat 
stood on his brow. He strove still to sup- 


port her, but Gonzales on the one. side, 
Ashley on the other, bore her weight. 
By this time the gardén was full of peo- 


oh the 


ple. .A. man foreed his way throug 
throng. 

Mmeyes.! cricd Ramircz,. ‘‘Vil- 
lain, did’you not as I commanded, give my 
child to Isabel, my sister, or was yours. the 
accursed hand that brought her to this 
pass 

Reyes gazed at the dying. girl in horror. 
A suspicion of the misapprehension under 
which Ramirez had acted, and. which had 
confirmed Ruiz in his treachery, had haunt- 
ed him for days, since in a remote village 
he had met the administrador of ‘Pres Her- 
manos and heard from him the tale of the 
carrying away of Chata. had hastened 
towards Las Parras with Don Rafael and his 
mother, bent on warning Ramirez and con- 
fessing the wild carelessness with which he 
had. disposed of the child who had been 
confided to him, and who-he had stipposed 
until his meeting with Chinita had indirect- 
ly reached the person to whom she was des- 
tined.. It had not been possible for him — 
aman in whom the paternal. instinct had 
never dwelt tO Imagine it the one virtue 

fierce, and 


this 


in the callous, unscrupulous 


Ramirez. But with bleeding, dying 


figure in his Ramirez seemed. trans- 


formed. — Reves fell on his knees. 


“Ah, had you but told me the whele 
truth!” sighed: the dying girl.) ** Gar- 


cia? I should have been prouder to be 


daughter than a thousand. times: Gareia 
She turned her head. and her eves fell on 
rested there. \ soft. 


Ashley's face’ and 


Strange Hlumination. animated her own, as 
though from some. Inward hight just kindled. 


Adios! 


ou thought 


Adios! she murmured. 


were noble, generous \ 


you 
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I did not feel, that. I did not understand : 
But this 
will never need trouble for 


but could I love, you should see. 


is best: you 


Chinita. -No,.no, no! do not grieve — Ah, 


that might make me weak ; TI would not — 


find it hard to die.” 


She looked at him long and fixedly. A 
blueness crept around her mouth, a glaze 
over the beautiful eyes. ‘* No wonder that 


she loved the American !’" she whispered 


_dreamily, as though her mind wandered to 


the past... The words sank like lead in Ash- 
ley’s heart, to be forgotten never, never. 
After a moment her lips moved in prayer. 
The priest who had from time to time en- 
deavored to. control. an. emotion which 
seemed that of a personal, rather. than a 
merely sympathetic, grief, bent over her; 
all present. fell.on their: knees.. Chinita 
whispered in. his Cur a word, and received 
absolution: with a smile of perfect peace. 
Then began the solemn litany for the de- 
parting soul; Chinita was evidently sinking 
rapidly. 
Pedro had fallen On his knees before her, 
in. grief too deep for words. .Pepé from 
behind him gazed-into her glazing eyes with 
stoical despair... Suddenly she smiled, and 
laying her arm. over Pedro's shoulder, ex- 


tended her. blood-stained hand, looking at 


him with the pretty, winning, disdainful 
smile of. old, “and. said. faintly, though 


proudly, the daughter of the Senor 


General. ~iead. me, Pepe... me.:..] 
am. tired!” 

And thus with her arm around him who 
had been so blindly faithful, with her hand 
in his who through life had been her ador- 
ing slave, with one long sigh, which left her 
lips smiling as it passed, she fell asleep -- 
resting forever trom the passion and turmoil 
Of lite. 
reiterated the 


99.9 
peace, peace! 


solemn voice of the priest, in assurance, 


in warning, in. invocation. [t pene- 
trated hearts. to which the very. word 
had seemed a imockery... The hardest, the 
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most reprobate, the haughtiest, the most 
sorrowful, repeated it witha sob. Ramirez, 
on his knees, crushed to the earth, heard it 
as the cry of a despairing angel. .Where for 


him could peace be found ? 


WHEN Pedro Gomez rose from his knees 
he held in his hand a little square reliquary 
of. faded blue. The string from. which it 
had. hung had been pierced’ by the fatal 
bullet, and at had dropped unheeded from 
(Chinita’s neck. 

Reverent hands bore the corpse into the 
desolate house. Ramirez — or Leon Valle, 
as ever after he was called — rising at the 
entreatv of his ‘sister, stood like one bereft 
of sense or movement. Suddenly he laid 
his hand upon the gate-keeper’s arm, and 
muttered hoarsely: ** Kill: me, Pedro... See, 
| have no sword. If thou wilt not for ven- 
geance, doit for love. You loved her 
for her sake, end my mtsery!”’ 

Pedro the reliquary his hand. 
he said, dog- 


‘Tf it should not be true 2?” 
was. it for this: ‘bore-s6 
many years the mocking silence of Dona 
fiz and my mistress? No; no! it cannot 
"T was. on her bosom 
Fool that 


| was to think it had nothing to declare to 


Jpen this. 
when she came into my hands. 
me! Ah, how your. hands shake — well, 
‘tas but a moment’s work.” 

He ripped the sewed. edges with his dag- 
point, quickly, desperately, .as though 
he were profaning a sacred. thing -- then 


blankly, darkly, looked at the worthless 


trities on his. palm. - Just..a tiny curl of 


brown and gold, and the cye tooth of some 
animal, a fancied charm against infantile 
diseases, both wrapped in a paper scrawled 
with a faintly-written prayer. 

Pedro was convinced. ‘Till then he had 
clung to the belief that had given to_ his 
clownish life the. elements of heroism, of 
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love and sacrifice. He groaned and turned 
away. 

Ah, there was Dona Feliz, she whom all 
these years he had accused as the hard, 
unpitying witness of the degradation of Her- 
linda’s child! and of her, Dona Isabel with 
sobs was entreating brokenly in God’s name, 
some news of the charge she had received 
years before. Pedro listened with a jealous 
eagerness, which the involuntary cry of 
Chata, interrupting for a moment, the an- 
swering voice of Dona Feliz, made intoler- 
able. ‘* Madre de Dios!” he cried, ‘Tt 
was she then who guarded Herlinda’s child ?” 

‘©Q false, cruel Feliz ! why did you de- 
did 


you suffer me to believe the gate-keeper's 


ceive me 2” cried Dona Isabel. 


foundling was of my own flesh and blood ? 
Ah, God, so she was —it was the beauty of 
my mother that deceived me; it was re- 
peated in the offspring of Leon, as it 
could never be in that of the American. 
Ah, it was for that I loved Chinita with 
such passionate tenderness and remorse. 
Oh! Why did you suffer it? Why give 
me no more warning And now she 1s dead, 
and my daughter cries to me for her child, 
and I cannot answer her.” 

‘¢ Pid I not warn you at this gate?” re- 
sponded Dona Feliz, *‘that the day would 
come you would bitterly repent the words 
you uttered? when you bade me take and 
hide the babe even from your knowledge 
never to mention. her, whether living or 
dead, that to you it might be as though she 
had never existed. Have I not obeyed your 
mandate?» Ay, even when my heart bled 
because I saw the agony, the delusion un- 
der which you labored, I have suffered with 
you, but I have been faithful.” 

Dona Isabel bent her head in speechless 
woe. For her there might not be even the 
poor consolation of reproach. Yet she 
murmured, ‘*In pity, where 1s Herlinda’s 
child ?” 


‘¢She is here. “Thank God, she ts here, 


replied Dona Feliz. ©‘* Weeks ago your 
brother reft her from us believing her. his 
own. Only by revealing the secret we had 
sworn to keep could Rafael have saved her. 
Ah, God knows, perhaps at the last moment, 
when hastening from the strong room, she 
threw herself into the power of the ravisher 
that she might save her foster-father from 
death, then perhaps his will) might have 
failed ; but he was speechless. I have been 
yes, near to: death: her haggard 
face, her sunken eyes, her wasted figure at- 
tested that yet we sought far and 
near. Until last night we had _ no tidings. 
A rough soldier listened in the meson to. the 
tale we everywhere proclaimed. He came 
me secretty.f ‘Senora,’ he ‘said,: “the 


girl you seek is perhaps in the house of Dona 


Carmen. Ramirez himself is deceived.’ 
This was the first stage of. our route -to 
is your child 


- and there, Herlinda, with Carmen, 


She broke into sobs, sinking Weak asa 
¢ 


child into the arms of Don Katael. 
struggle is over,” she said to him 
task 1s accomplished, the long dissimulation 
issended 

Herlinda and Chata had not needed the 
conclusion of the brief words of Dona Feliz. 
They had clasped each other in a rapturous 
embrace ; but the sobs of Dona Feliz re- 
called them from their joy, and hastening to 
her side they poured out in fervent gratitude 
sueh words as seemed. to repave her 
tive heart, its long years of devotion as tru- 
ly as though. each word had been a-pricc less 
jewel, | 

Shejsaid, all, all-is nothing,: to 
merit the happiness of this hour. | It.is the 
poor Pedro, he whose matchless devotion 
mocked my poor work, that. is worthy of 
such words as‘these. . Ahe-my heart. bled 
for him, but I could not, could not speak. 

*© foolish, unreasoning’ vir] that I was 
s0 bind cried ~Herlinda.: ‘She 
turned to speak to Pedro, but he was no: 


where to be seen. -There was a moveinen 
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among the villagers, who repulsed from the 
windows of the house by the soldiers began 
to disperse, when the voice of the priest 
stopped them. 

friends; said. . ‘This has 
been a dread‘and fearful hour, an hour. to 
try the souls of men. Tam. old, yet never 
have IT known: such anguish as.it has brought 
to me. Some fifteen years ago, a stranger 
in this land, ignorant ofits language and 
customs, IT came to this village with a young 
American’ whom met. He. was a hand- 
some youth and won my heart —a warm, 
Irish heart that often led me contrary to my 
judement.. ~The American. told’ that 
here his love was staying. TIT laughed at him 
for fixing his heart Upan some brown-skinned, 
dark-cyed rancherita... He did not contra- 
dict me, but bade me be ready in ‘the early 
morning ae) wed him to the lovely object of 
his vouthtul passion. remonstrated, vet 
was. vlad to serve him... Though no. priest 
was. here, the. littlh:-church -was.open.;. the 
people were glad ot the opportunity to hear 
mass. - Just before it began, John Ashley 
As she 


for a moment loosened the reboso she wore 


and Herlinda Garcia Were married. 


to mike ‘the neeessary responses, [ caught a 
glimpse of a face that led me to suspect it 
was no simple ranchera who stood before 
me. Yet it was only in after years, when 
the requirements of the law and the customs 
unalterable as law among the different castes 
existing in. your land became known to me. 
that IT remembered: with disquiet: the. mar- 
riage I had: celebrated: here. was mis- 
sionary. among the -tribes of northern In- 


dians, doing good work I strove: to assure 


myself that. irregular as knew the marriage 
to be, the parties. were probably living in 
amity, satisfied, as. surely. God and. man 
hharniage which only. a 
utbble of the law made disputable... -¥Yet I 
could not be at ease a voice seemed ¢ alling 
Alas, alas but to. wit- 


beaun 


me hither. 

See consunimation of tne trac 

¢ 


‘cars. Years ago a trageayv, the Gifect ou 


| 

| 


of the living priest, was of .the 


the most efficient 


the ehild to 


Heut. I will atone. 


come of my fatal error. 


| will go-——- would to God in penance it 
might be upon my knees—to the Holy 
Father in Rome, and pray him to ratify the 
marriage. Dona Herlinda Garcia, pure in 
name as in deed, shall give a spotless name 
to the child of her virtuous love!” 

The old monk = ceased ; tremblingly he 
wiped.away his tears. Pardon, Pardon!” 
he murmured to.-Herlinda, ‘*Q my daugh- 


But, daughter, 
the 


ter, how you bave suffered! 
had 


That, however subject. to caval, 


the: certificate I gave? you not 
paper? 
would have declared vour purity.” 

have 


a paper!” cried Herlinda. 


thought of it a thousand times. Tt. was in 
English, I thought it was a blessed prayer, 
though John told me to treasure it as my Ife 

that was why I sewed it In the reliquary 
[ placed about my -baby’s neck.” 

With a cry Chata drew forth the tiny bag, 
almost the counterpart of that poor Chinita 
had worn, and the sight.of which had con- 
firmed the mistake of Pedro, —- on such slight 


} 
& 


ings hangs fate. .She thought of how often 
they. had compared them when children, 
laughingly. proposing to exchange or open 
them, yet ever shrinking from. tampering 
with them superstitious awe. Pedro, 
who was near, snatched it from her hand 

was Irresistible. 


rhe. act As he opened it 
with his dagger’s point, a filigree earring fell 
into his palm. . He groaned and. turned 
tWay. 

Herlinda caught from his hand a tattered 
paper. “Read! Read!” she cried to Ashley. 
‘See that he was noble, true as you have 


sald!.. He was my husband 


rhe proof attested by the signature of the 


ng dead Madamoiselle Le Croix, and that 


simplest, 
and all these years had 
been. preserved by the prety orsuperstition of 


it had -been 


whom confided. 
known. it, had 
Chata 


Areun: 


had she but 


vital an. interest In its’ discovery. 


Litt the paper in blank amaze. 
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her were men and women giving thanks to 
God and his saints. At the knees of Her- 
linda was her uncle Leon Vallé, and her 
mother. 

Ashley Ward. was the break the 
‘* Re- 


member here is. a man who never doubted 


first to 


spell. He took’ Herlinda’s hand. 


you,” he. said. 

‘And here one who would have died for 
said Gonzales. 

In a single phrase each had expressed the 
loyalty of the nation he represented — Ash- 
ley that of faith in man’s honorand woman’s 
chastity; Gonzales the tenacious. love that 
distrust might change to jealous madness, 


but never cdestrey. 


Within. a few hours a sad and solemn 


funeral cortége set forth from Parras, 
bearing all that was mortal of the beautiful 
Not the of the 


town Ashley and Gonzales came upon a 


(*hinita. far trom limits 


startling and. awful sight-+a woman lay 
dead upon the road, her garments: sodden, 
her beautiful hair defiled by the mud of the 
She had 


h some 


highway. fallen face downward. 


AS 
Icon Vallé hastening from the rear, anticl- 


thoug evil omen warned him, 
pated them in raising the corpse. 

It was that of the maddened Dolores. It 
had needed no weapon. to reach her heart — 
despair and agony, had summoned to_ her 
destruction the swift and fatal malady that 
had killed her father. “Those who saw her, 
he who pressed her wildly to his breast and 
himself not her, 
As her child had 


wrong.” 


bade her live, accusing 


called it a broken heart. 


said, ** Death. wipes out- every 


Only remorse, pity, love survive. 
They buried them both —the two Dolores 
But one lies in 


in the hacienda church. 


a nameless. grave, and the other ts marked 
by a name that reealls a vision of a beauti- 


ful ou whom happier destiny should 


have brought the joys of life, and whose 
proud spirit should have conquered its cares. 


But its perpleailies, its contiicting passions, 
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had made the pilgrimage so hard, so set 


with thorns, that she had been content, yes 


thankful, to end it there. °** Chinita.” 


In so short a life, she could not have 


wandered far from: heaven; yet for. years 


theré was once who spent :each day Jone 


hours of prayer and. fasting on her tomb.. 


fut at evening came one older but. more 
peaceful than herself to lead her home, and 
hand in hand, they would pass. out into the 


soft and tranquil air. ‘Phus Dona 


and keliz renewed with tears the friendship 
of their youth; and ‘thus ended. the am- 
bitions, the passions, the impetuous: pride ; 
sources of such strange and. grievous: per- 
plexites they await. together in peaceful 
eloom, the light of a perfect day. 


It was: thus’ that and his 


Ashley Ward 

bride beheld them in after years... years dur- 
ing which he had returned to the United 
States to take part in that great Conflict 
which had been-raging there while he had 
been gaining experience in the irregular. and 
Inglorious strife in which his zeal tor liberty 
had been stimulated by private aims. = ‘The 
purity of his patriotisny was unstained, how- 
ever, by any less glorious motive, and. dur- 


ng the last two years of the war there was 


none who ‘fought more valiintly than he, 


nor one who laid ‘down bis. sword. with’ a 


more just renown, to dedicate himself to the 


profession which in the lack of fortune. was 
both his choice and a positive need. 


That he should: renounce the. tortune of 


John. Ashley was.an actual grict to Herlinda 


and to Chata herself. but he would have it 


and even Mary. .A\shley was: pleased it 


should although she said her nlece 

was already most. absurdly wealthyvin right 
| 

of the Gareias, tor a eirlkot such retired and 


humble Castes only exlrava- 
vance Was mM her charities. Marv. Ashley 
found. in the love of): Chata she soon 


abandoned. the. attempt to her. the 
tatcly name of, WIENS 
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Isabel 


Noy 


had led her to seck the supposed wife and 
possible child of her brother. 

[t was not until after the Pope had ratified 
her marriage that Herlinda Ashley visited the 
After that 


intervals while Chata was 


home of her husband’s family. 
she returned at 
educated as her aunt desired. | During that 


time, Gonzales from whose hand Herlinda 
received the Papal edict, was. fighting anew 
the battles of freedom; and by his side, do- 
Ing gallant deeds unstained. by crime; was 
Valle. . But 


overthrown, 


leon When the Empire was 


when Herlinda crowned the 


long fidelity of Gonzales by  tollowing: the 
rare. example. given’ by: released nuns, and 
became the wife of the Liberal. soldier, he 
who had. been his constant companion in 
arms disappeared and with Pedro 
(;omez. 

No one but 


Don Alonzo took the lead among the young 


‘Carlota, who as. the wite of 


and idle wives. ot the hacienda employes, 
looked 


wise, and Don Rafael smiled at her, for she 


asked any. questions. Dona’ Rita 
knew nothing, and could conjecture nothing 
that might Dring-evil. He was the same in- 
dulgent, easy husband he had ever been. 
It. did not occur to either that.a more per- 
fect contidence might have been) observed 
between them — they had followed custom: 
what more should be needful ? | 

Chata and her mother sometimes talked 
ot Valle with wondering pity; but they saw 
that Mona Isabel was content -—— his fate was 
Perhaps he was wan- 


At least. after 


not a mystery to her, 
dering in foreign countries. 
he had gained a new, fresh fame, which 
honored the name of Leon Valle, he-was-no 
Eehere- was. but one 
C hata. 


tor (*hinita’s sake, for- 


more seen in) Mexico. 


thought that troubled: the heart) of 


She ( outel AOT, 
the ot her fathr 


ft was: when Ashley’ Ward had yained a 


assurance of -suceess and” ultimate 


that -he wooed anc Won the object 


wealth. 


ot: has-early. eenerous: search: his early pro- 


his later love: In ber heart 


Wile rest, 


| 
|? 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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no rival flame had ever glowed; he had been 
And Ashley Ward 


perhaps was. scarcely conscious that the 


her first, her only love. 


pang which: ever came at the sound of one 
most sacred name, was the throb of a 
scar Where’ love had set its deathless root. 
Chata never suspected that an uncommon 
erief had made. possible the tranquil happi- 
ness which she shared with Ashley Ward — 
while he never: questioned even in his. own 
soul whether his happiness would have been 
ereater, or perhaps have been changed. to 
torture and torment, had the beautiful, er- 


ratic daughter of eon Valle been spared to 


earth. Chata, the sood, the sweet, the 
ventle Chata, with the intelligent ‘and re- 
fective: mind, which curbed and perfected 
the enduring emotions of her heart, was the 
only woman he had. ever thought of as his 
wife... They rejoiced in perfect trust 
svinpathy, never Imagining the more impet- 
uous: passion that might have been. 

It was while: on-their wedding. journey, 
attended by an escort of soldiers, which the 
Insecurity of the roads in_ the years immed- 
ately following the overthrow of the Em- 
Hire made necessary, that they. went a 
mote district among the mountains, some 
cnty. leagues from: Vera Cruz, from which 

they were to sail for their Northern 
me. “Phe captain of the escort: wasca 


nt, swarthy. young man, who born ‘a 


peasant, had by his valor and development 


extraordinary qualities .as strategist, 
an quired during the contest with the French 

reputation that, had the incentive of per- 
onal-anrbition urged, would have made it 
posstble for him to have reached the highest 
cradle sof malitary rank. But) he tought. for 
principle, not glory, to forget, not to chal- 
| The 
such men-the world when joy and 


‘This 


nee’ fame. man was Ortiz. 


ve fail, sometimes thrusts greatness. 

as predicted of the silent captain. 

One night he came to the mesex anc. in- 
vited the bride and groom to walk with him 
passed through 


thre moonheht. bhey 
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the streets of the town. where the massive 


adobe houses, white as marble in. the de- 
ceptive light, threw shadows black as ink; 
and presently emerged upon a paved road, 
which led to a garden set thick with trees. 

The air was) heavy with. perfume; hun- 
dreds. of fire flies where the thicket was so 
dense no ray from the sky might penetrate, 
seemed to fill the place with ghostly fires. 
It was enchanting, weird, ay, awe-inspiring. 
Chata clung to her husband's arm, in mute 
expectancy. 


Soon in. the near distance they heard a 


measured. strokes, and a low 


The strokes quickened 


sound: as of 
contiuous moan. 
to the whizz of heavy flails, the moan to the 
Miserere. 


dirge of the ‘Then they under- 


stood with a shock of horror that they were 
about to witness ‘one of the processions of 
penttentes, which, though forbidden. by the 
civil law, still were seeretly couducted in 
remote and fanatical districts. © Chata would 
have fled, but the pity at her heart seemed 
to paralyze her limbs. Ashley, with a feel- 
ing strangely differing from mere curlous €x- 
pectancy, put his arm around her and wait- 
ed the advent of the dolorous company, 
Presently they came from amid the shel- 
ter of the trees, Hke mournful ghosts upon 
the: moonlit. road... “Phey were all men-— 
men to whom the memory ot their sins was 
intolerable and as they walked they wield- 
cd the cruel scourges on their bared shoul- 
ders, and ceaseléssly intoned the dirge. It 
was past midnight, and for hours they had 
dreadful tlagellation, and the 
Blood 


they stageered as 


continued the 


unceasing march. streamed from 
many a gaping wound ; 
they walked; more than once a fenstente 
fell, and was lifted to his feet by the man 
walked 


Were ma wore a -friar’s 


beside him. this dismal 


who 


company sked -each 


eown and a rough shirt-of hair, which. hung 


pendant-from the girdle at the waist, above 


ut- and bleeding shin. 


which: was Seem the « 
Siek with: horror, when the last of the 
had vone. by, -Chata 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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leaned sobbing on her husband’s breast. 
But he gently set her upon the grassy. bank 
of Pepe 


hastened to the help of a poor wretch, above 


the roadside, and followed by 
whose prostrate form his faithful attendant 
bent with despairing gestures. 

They raised the apparently dying man, 
and turned aside the mask. The moonlight 
fell upon the face of Ieon Vallé, worn with 
the passions of other years and with the griets 
of the present, yet nobler than they ‘had 
At that 


ness of his wife to this man became in Ash- 


ever beheld it. moment the lke- 


ley’s eyes peculiarly intensified. 
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cried the rough voice of 
With that complete self- 


consciousness, 
Pedro Gomez. 
abnegation which is perhaps only possible 
in the Mexican feon he had ignored the 
revengetul abhorence with which the mem- 
ory of Leon Vallé had for years inspired 
him, and tor the sake of her whom he had 
loved and’ served as the scion of a noble 
race, had dedicated his life to the father for 
whom she had gladly died. 

As Dona Feliz had once done years be- 
before, (hata 
hand of this embodiment of fidelity, and 


kissed with reverence the 


with a throbbing heart turned from the last 


Chata, who had joined them, bent.and © scene in the drama of. which her lite had ; 


Hencetorth a new act was 


From that moment, formed a part. 


the pentlente 


kissed him with tears. 


she had no rancor to regret entered upon, in which deep. and tender 


was forgiven. memories and peace and love are working 
*«Senores, Senores, | pray you leave us; out the trite but blissful tale of wedded | 
he revives—-he will in a moment recover lite. : 
Loutse Palmer Heaven. 
END, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
THERE 1S a land where effluent sunshine falls 
On the white splendor of sheer mountain walls, 
From whose pale peaks and many caverned passes 
The hollow voice of iterant echo calls. ; 
\loft it towers above the pathless plains ; 
Within its bounds grim desolation reigns, 


Save where,upspring the hardy flowers and grasses 


In narrow clefts when wrathful winter wanes. 


Eternal snows upon its bosom Hie ; 
[ft holds communion with the unfathomed sky 
Through Cir ling years whose vold or fruitful changes 


See mortal bloom have birth or fail and die. 


Beneath-its crags uplitting, dome on dome, 
The everlasting glaciers hold their home ; 


he 


Round lottrest peaks by human tect unclomh. 
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It has for warders ranks of regal pines 

That skirt its borders in majestic lines ; 
Their lances ever inthe keen air tossing 

Atearliest morn, or when the day declines. 


The mightiest streams are born, where, winding miles 


Weep in its dark and dangerous defiles, 


No gleaming rays of golden sunlight crossing, 


srighten the dim, sepulchral, rocky aisles. 


Nature reveals her deepest, grandest moods 


Within its vast unpeopled solitudes; 


And when the purple night’s calm mists are drifting, 


A sense of the divine above it broods. 


And he who treads this lofty land alone, 
Will feel, while clouds are round hin: rent and-blown, 


Standing amid the dumb crags, skyward-lifting, 


A little nearer God’s celestial throne. 


INDIAN. WAR) PAPERS.—VII-—( 


LN giving accounts of. battles and. cam- 
paigns, there is often confusion from several 
officers. bearing. the same name. During 
our Warof Rebellion we had three of note by 
the name of Miles. 

(he first in order of time, became famous 
while) commanding General McDowell's 


reserve at Centreville during the battle of 


Bulk Run, and then more so’ in his. sur- 


render of Harper’s Ferry, where he lost*his 


lite. ‘Phis was just. before the battle of 


McClean and Lee at Antietam. Phe second 
Was the. present Brigadier General N. A. 
Miles, who rose froma heutenant to a major- 
general during the war, and whose name. Is 
closely identified with most of the hardest 
battles fought between the armies of the 
Potomac: and of Northern Virginia, and who 


nus had as cvlonel and brigadier general “in 


Clinton Scollard. 


-APTAIN MILES'’S: ENGAGEMENT. 


the regular army much prominent Indian 
campaigning to do since the war. 

Phe third is Captain Evan Miles who be- 
came a lieutenant of the 12th Infantry in 
1561, and was brevetted a captain for gal- 
lant services in Virginia, In operations near 
the Weldon Railroad. I found him a senior 
captain of the 21st Infantry. As such he 
habitually commanded, as we have seen, 
the infantry battalion, consisting of from 
four to seven companies, according as the 
movements of troops permitted the smaller 
When | 
moved off to the extreme left to bring into 


or larger number to be together. 


the field of operations some troops, via 
Wallowa, Captain Miles with his infantry 
was near Camas Meadows, some miles to 
the south of our battle-field of Birch Creek. 


ft will be remembered tuat as he caine for- 


 «) 
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ward, in his northward inareh the second 
day after that battle, he was to push along 
the bank. of the Grand Ronde, forming a 
junction with Captain Bendire’s troop of 
cavalry, which [ had sent from Birch Creek 
in the same direction. © After considerable 
delay occasioned by the ignorance and 
Clumsiness of his guides, he at last came 
upon the main trail of the Heeing Indians. 

He says that he joined Bendire the roth 
of July ; that he also. received instructions 
from me to push along the trail, if in his 
judgment it “* was sutficr ntly developed LO 
Warrant its continued pursuit,” otherwise to 
straight to the Cayuse Station. fall- 
ing upon a large and clear track, hetook up 
the pursuit as rapidly as he could. “This 
course lcd him on the to. McClellan's 
Ranch on the Daley. wagon road. Here 
Miles saw the results of fresh mischict the 
premises having been rifled in. Indian tash- 
ign and left in disorder. On the 
wonderful to tell, inost of the tracks. that 
scattered out in the abundant timber led 
northward, instead of castward in the diree- 
tion of the Cayuse Station, or rather in. the 
direction of the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
to the east of that little Cayuse hamlet, as it 
the hostiles were vetting a5 ° Near. as they 
could to the Umiatillas. would natur- 
ally do this, even if they had no allies there, 
and merely proposed to run to the Wallowa 
along the north edge of the Long Mountain 
range, but the signs seemed too clear and 
new to indicate great distance, and Miles 
said to himself, ‘* Phey must -be close at 
hands” | 

Next Captain Miles moved his troops. to 
Weil's Ranch, situated near the Pendleton 
stage road. He chaltcd there few “hours 
for the purpose of replenishing lis supplies, 
and then turned again castward to get upon 
the Indian trails.. Ato meght he found him- 
sell. upon those foothills of the Blue Ridge 
that overlook the Umatilla Indian agency. 
having made: with his infantry a remarkable 


mare thirty-five mules, and carrevine’ tor 


| Novy. 


camp at the unseasonable hour of two a.m. 
of the 13th of July. 

What is more wearisome than those night 
It is then that regular officers are 
Dave 


marches ? 
apt to use the personal proverb : 
lost.no Indians!” It is then that soldiers 
get tired and cross and say things that their 


commanding officer ought. never to: hear. 


‘The morning light, after the short, refreshing 


sleep, puts quite a different aspect upon 
affairs, 
‘*Here,” says Captain Miles, ‘‘I was met by 


Mr. Connoyer, the United. States Indian 


agent for the Umatillas, who informed me 
of the immediate proximity of the enemy.” 
Mr. Connoyer: was very active and: helpful 
during this Piute and Bannock war. He 
wasa descendant of the voyageurs ;5.a bright, 
tall, handsome man of French extraction. 
His wite was an Indian woman, and he had 
a fine family at the agency. 

Of anervous temperament and. sanguine 
heart, it seemed at first impossible to him 
that any of his. Indians, that.is, any. of those 
of different names congregated at the Uma- 
tilla -agency, could. be induced to favor 
the hostiles.. He was up carly that July 
morning, probably had been riding and 
working the whole night, and appeared at 
2a.an. at Miles’s camp. At that time he 
declared) with great disappointment that 
“the Indians’. of his agency -had either 
knocked under to, or been murdered by the 
snakes.” “The Umatillas and Nez Perces, 
always called. the Bannocks, the ‘‘Snakes.”’ 

And Mr... Connoyer WasS"right, and was 
obliged to hang to the right horn of his 
dilemma. 
the Indians of his agency, as. we shall by 
and. ‘by who acted: as spies; led the 
enemy to murder, arson, and depredation ; 
next played. neutrality till) it was evident 
that the savage Indians €ould not conquer ; 
then turned squarely around and_ betrayed 
their late friends. As ‘this miserable. per- 
formance belongs to only a small minority, 


tove: to acquit. the ‘remainder. 


Only it was some, and: not all of 


| 
i 
} 
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Uimatillas- proper, whether we call) them 
Columbias, Walla Wallas, Cayuses, or only 
agency Indians, of having any. hand in the 
evil work, except the fact. that from sym- 
pathy with Indians: because they..were In- 
(ians and not white men they kept to them- 
sclves much knowledge of the Bannocks 
and their allies that they might have given 
\Ir. Connoyer or me. 

In view of things as they appeared. that 
morning on the round hills in. sight of the 


ageney, Captain Miles remarks that. He 


}Connoyer| was unable to give the status. of 


the Umiatillas,-as there had been more or 


less fraternization between them. and the 
hostles up to the time.ot his arrival.” 
\iiles had, with troop of Ben- 
dire, who sometimes complained for, but 
never against, his men; who fed them ‘so 


Vell 


marched and fought them as well as he fed 


as. to produce. contentment, and who 
them. Captain Rodney of the Fourth .Ar- 
tillery brought up that morning two com- 
panies of “his regiment... Miles must have 
iclt something as did) General Havelock in 
““At last 


| have reached the goal of my ambition, 


India when. in substance he said : 


to exercise an. independent command 

the -held ot battle.” Why: Aska 
vyer who stands alone before judge and 
Aska phy- 


who stands alone betore his patient 


jury with an independent case. 


Independently for that patient’s life. 
\sk a seaman who ‘for the first. time stands 
upon the deck independent master of an 


«tan steamer. Phe right.and wrong 


not the question then, but the thrill-- 


Ing sense of independent: responsibility and 

Phe Umiatillas who had been acting as 
couts for Mr. Connoyer and -those who 
had joined them. with arms in their hands 
lormed a large group in plain. sight of Miles 
and Kodney. “They did not take any pains 
conceal themselves, nor did they move 
wards: our men. 


So Miles as soon. as it 
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Rodney to. put 


continued fatigue.” 


his two companies ot the 
Fourth Artillery into a single line and coy- 
ered their front and flanks by an open fan- 
like formation. of skirmishers, and then set 
them in motion. steadily toward the group 
of Umatillas. As might have been expeect- 
ed, when the skirmishers came within rifle 
from the Indians’ bearing 


range party 


a white Hag, the flag carried by one of the 
chicts of the tribe; set out to meet them. 
Some ot our frontiersmen are very angry 
that our officers always respect a flag of 
truce. 


Indians may be treacherous. ‘They 


decoy prominent lead- 


~ 


may use the flag te 
ers, like Canby, and the others with him, to 
a terrible death, but we of the army never 
trifle. with this sacred emblem of. peace. 
Miles at-once met the flag and had a parley 
that proved: to him certainly the present 
friendliness on the eve of battle of that group 
of Umatilla Indians. 

This is. the action when during all the 
trying operations of the day: these redoubt- 
able Indians remained neutral pas- 
sive spectators; sately sheltered by their flag 


of truce.” The whole picture, with its vary- 


} 


Ing positions, would remind: one of old 


classic fields. For as the white men’s lines 
were formed, and as the hostiles appeared 
here and there in the ravines, the Umatilla 
eroup. remained like royal arbiter 
escort and women spectators watching the 
game of war. When the white men marched 
to the right, or left, or forward, the interested 
observers. quickly moved to corresponding 
New positions, as it ready to crown the victors 
Whichsoever they. might” be. Krom one 
phrase in Captain. Miles’s letter, it appears 


that this armed neutrality must have been 


dinatter of pre-arrangement, for he says: 
‘* After this gratifying understanding with 


the Umatillas, 1 moved my command. into 
cofiee for the men who were much worn by 
The only) wonder ts 
that the hostiles had not divined something 
“and fled 


unde 


rounds for the preparation of 


= 
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and scattered after their old fashion. But 
fortunately it was not so. 
The companies of infantry, one picket cov- 


ering an overhanging ledge south and east of 


the agency, were a sufficiéncy, yes, probably 
a bait, that drew to them the searching eves 


and cautious approach of the enemy... The- 


fires for and coffee, had hardly 


been lighted when the pickets descried the 


breakfast 


Piutes and Bannocks coming toward them 
rapidly, in considerable force. How ofton 
I have experienced just that state of things, 
— where excitement has temporarily re- 
moved all appetite for food. There “is a 
Story of the Rebellion to the effect that a 
famous Union regiment was making coffee, 
when the cry that the enemy were coming 
hindered them from their favorite morning 
drink. 


angry at the interruption, that they seized 


The men of the regiment were so 


their arms and charging over their works re- 
morselessly defeated their foes, In some 
such way was it here at the Umatilla, for 
without waiting a moment, Miles. deployed 
his forces ; Rodney’s companies on the left 
and facing southward, waile six companies 
drew a semi-circular. line from. Rodney's 
position westward. Putting Bendire’s cay- 
alry out in the extreme left, Miles held his 
remaining companics of the 21st Infantry in 
rear in reserve. 

The reserve guarded the wagon train and 
which were’ parked and 


track- of iIm- 


the pack mules, 
held in a ravine out of. the 
mediate danger. Miles had two small how- 
itvers which he brought into action a_ little 
to the Jeft of his centre, where two of his 
companies in the line could watch them and 
care for them In case of need. “The Indians 
as usual with them stopped bevond the field 
of immediate: danger. . They ran into the 
crooked ravines and. covered themselves as 
completely as they could, in fact behaved 
naturally, as our skirmishers are supposed to 
The difference is, that if vou call 


nearly every individual soidier will spring up 


behave. 


out to our men, é.1s the enemy 
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or jump upon a log, if there is one near, to 
see his opponent, while the Indians under 
like circumstances always remain motionless 
or hide more profoundly. From their hid- 
hiding places the Snakes fired irregularly, 
and though they occasionally ran to new 
places for better sight or range, still it: was 
difhceult for Mailes’s men to find anything to 
fire at except the occasional puffs of smoke. 
Still this kind « 

fully long time.and much ammunition was 


of fighting lasted a wonder- 


expended, especially on our side, till about 
two o clock in the afternoon. Miles or- 
dered Rodney to gain ground. by his left to 
the east, and if possible sweep out the ra- 
vine that his: men were facing. At once, 
probably tired of bootless firing, his men 
sprang forward with enthusiasm. and prompt- 
ly set the enemy in motion, as Miles at the 
same time charged along his entire curvili- 
near front. Vhis seems to have been unex- 
pected) by. Chief: Egan. for he: still 
commanding the Snakes this” last 
battle. So away his Indians: ran mounted 
on their swift ponics over the: foothills. and 
the mountain, pursued by the excited white 
men, who scemed to have thought of neither 
breakfast nor dinner, till with the utmost 
rapidity they had chased them at least three 
miles into the mountains. 

When the exciting day began to wane, and 
Miles saw his men showing plain signs of €x- 
haustion from want ot rest and food, he halted 
and went into camp on the spot, expecting 
to. take up the pursuit the next morning. 
But my friend. Connoyer, who had gone 
back to his home at the agency, for once 
was over excited. ‘Though the hostiles had 
fled and were running away into the moun- 
tains southward and castward as fast as their 
hardy pontes could carry them, and had been 
pursued for several hours by Miles’s eager 
men; though the troops, cavalry and infan- 
try, were between the enemies and the peace- 
able. Indians, and there was no likelihood 
of their return that night, particularly after 


their long and exhausting battle : still, Con- 


q 
| 
| 
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noyer sent a hurried dispatch to Miles, 
which he received about eight p. m., just 
after the weary men had begun their much 


needed sleep. 


It was to the. effect that. he, Connoyer,, 


had received information: to which he gave 
credit, that the hostile Indians would return 
that very nightand burn down all the build- 
ings of the agency, and that they proposed 
to drive off the large herd of Indian horses 
or other stock which was pastured on the 
Connoyer begged for 
These 


astonishing reports with “the urgent request 


Umatilla reservation. 
the immediate return of the troops. 


were doubtless. manufactured by the same 
cunning people who knew when to betray, 
when to be neutral, and when, in the inter- 
est of their beaten friends, according to 
their Indian. notions, to lie. Some. one 
asked me only. yesterday if Indians were 
not habitually treacherous. I answered, 
‘©No, not generally.” 

After a long experience with them. and 
intercourse with perhaps a hundred tribes, 
| have found. on trial that Indians have 
habitually kept their word with me. There 
nave been during war a few. notable excep- 
tions to this rule: as in. war. every 
leader of an. independent force, and every 
one loyal. to that leader’s movements, un- 
dertakes to deceive and mislead an enemy 
in arms, so do the Indians. The Indians, 
all Indians in fact, own that when Indians 
are *fmad” they go to war. When they go 
tu war, they deceive, kill, scalp, rob, burn, 
destroy, and appropriate, beating all white 
men in atrocities and horrors. 

Captain Miles, as Boulanger said about 
the severities at West Point, exercised com- 
mand sans pitié,”’-— either the long roll 
sounded, or more likely, captains, lieuten- 
ants, and non-commissioned officers crept 
quietly around and wakened every man. 
Silently but hurriedly they marched back 
over their battle-field and were soon at the 
commander here put. every- 
But there 


agency. 


thing in. the posture of defense. 
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was no need; for as he with dignified sim- 
plicitv remarks: ‘** No attempt was made by 
the enemy in this direction, they being too 
demoralized by the result of the day to 
make any demonstration but the continua- 


_uion of their precipitate retreat.” 


‘* But,” says -some military man,— We 
know that many such are wise after the bat- 
tle, — *t how came it that Captain Miles did 
not also have somebody follow up that de- 
moralized foe ?””. Well, he did so. Some 
of those neutral Indians began to think of 
their future, and some others doubtless 
hated to be suspected of double dealing. 
These came that night through their head- 
men, in the language of Miles, ‘‘ with offers 
to confirm their protestations of friendship 
by sending a number of warriors to co- 
Operate with my command.” This was fine; 
it was well timed. Miles at once closed in 
with the overtures,-— and Indian-like, with- 
out waiting for any positive directions, the 
savage allies set out on fresh horses to take 
up the pursuit. ‘Lhe reader will pardon me 
for giving the results of this pursuit and of 
the blind. contest which took place some- 
where in the dense forest of the Blue Ridge in 
the very words of Captain Miles himself :- 

‘¢The prompt and energetic action of 
this small band of allies was not, however, 
barren of good results, as on the 15th. in- 
stant they returned to my camp, having at- 
tacked the fleeing hostiles successfully, as 
evidenced by their captured trophies, which 
consisted among others of seven warriors’ 
scalps, one of which was subsequently 
proved to be that of the Piute chief, Egan.” 

The real leader of the allies had hitherto 
passed among the Piutes as their special 
friend. The Indians called Uma- 
pine.”’ He was about six feet in height, of 
large, closely knit frame, broad shouldered, 
and thick chested; and when not on the 
warpath he had a friendly eye of good size 
and a not unpleasant smile, yet the impres- 
sion he gave you. was of a predominant 


animal nature. . When he ate he consumed 


| 
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twice as much as the other strong men ; 
yet doubtless when he fasted he could go 
long without eating. When he undertook 
war he displayed a profound treachery, and 
when he killed he made-it murder. Even 
his mates shuddered at his brutality, and 
his enemies hated him relentlessly. Yet 
after the wicked act he strutted in pride and 
fine feathers and boasted of his prowess. 

It was this leader, Uma-pine, whom the 
Piutes and Bannocks had leaned upon as a 
friend, who now a secret foe, with his swiftest 
followers overtook Egan and his beaten host. 
He brought back in the morning to Captain 
Miles and to General Wheaton, who had just 
reached the agency, the signs of his terrible 
work. ‘Truly such allies make one shudder 
anew at the horrors of Indian warfare. The 
old chief Winnemucca, Natchez, and Sarah, 
were affected to tears by the loss of. their 
old friends. ‘They never could get over the 
shock that the stories of the murder of Egan 
and his companions produced upon them. 

Many women prisoners, some of them 
young girls were taken from the Piutes at the 
same time and kept in Indian fashion: by 
Uma-pine and his Indians... Natchez’s talk 
to the Umatillas in subsequent council is sig- 
nificant: ** If we had made war with you 
and you had taken us in battle, we would 
not say anything ;. but you helped the thing 
along and for four years you have come on 
the Malheur reservation (IKgan’s place), and 
told Egan and Oytes to make war against 


‘ 


the whites. You have called them. fools to 
stay on the reservation and starve ; and an- 
other thing, you have helped the Bannocks 
to fight the soldiers. | My friends, it must 
be a beautiful sensation to cut man or 
woman to pieces, and then skin their heads 
and fasten them on.a pole, and dance around 
them as if you were indeed very happy.” 
[See Hopkin’s ** Life among Piutes,”” pages 
IQi-1g2.| | 

It was believed by our officers that all 
the wounded and many of the dead. were 


earried off the field by the Bannocks during 


| Noy. 
the day's battle.’ Five bodies of 
riors, however, but no wounded, were found 
there after the contict. | Miles, strange to 
say, for the Indians are usually good marks- 
men, had none killed on his side and but 
few wounded. — At this time the Indians 
attempted to shoot at too great a distance. 
He gives special credit to a small company 
of citizen volunteers who came out from the 
pretty village of Pendleton, to help him in 
his assaults. He commended them particu- 
larly for their diligent conduct as skirmish- 
ers and flankers. 

so much for what we have named-** Miles’s 
It was, bating the position, 


Engagement.” 


‘much like ‘* Birch Creek,” a brisk, anima: 


ted combat and then a chase. ‘The. Ban- 
nocks and Piutes by running, scattering, 
and hiding, and then continuing their retreat 
in small, separate Companies, succeeded in 
prolonging the tedious compaign, and. in 
spreading terror anew among the small vil- 
lages and hamlets threatened with a_ wild 
visitation by the new routes which thes 
chose. 

Major ©. Mason, whom. I left. behind 
at the Cayuse Station, gives in -his report. a 
brief summary of the events just related... It 
is the way important history is always at 
last. condensed. He “writes: "Turning 
now towards the Umatilla reservation, they 
[the hostile Indians] are met by the artillery, 
infantry, and one company of cavalry, under 
command of Captain Evan Miles, and again 
defeated and seattered. All the approaches 
to the Columbia and Snake Rivers are closed 
—turn where-they may, they find a. force 
confronting them.  Disheartened and de- 
moralized, they turn upon their tral and 
ly at first faster than the troops can. pursuc 
them.” 

Now we are prepared tor the final work of 
this. campaign, More. than. before tol- 
lowed the example ot my wily. foe, that is, 
I divided my command, and sub-divided it, 
in order to: follow up the divided trails and 


to visit every nook and: hiding place, and 
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like cranberry. harvesters, ‘*comb down” 
the entire field. This fatiguing work had 
two objects, first to defeat, or bring in the 


Indians as prisoners, and second, to allay 


ome 


[ wayr returned to Baltimore after an 
absenceé_of twenty years and. on this first 
evéfling in my old home, am_ thinking of a 


distant: kinsman: who-has: long been dead. 


So insistent is the memory, that as I stood 
a moment since looking out into. the rainy 


} 


dusk. it almost seemed as if he too must 


soon be among the men who are passing 
through the rays of red and_ green light 
streaming from the apothecary’s window 
Opposite. 

He wasa tall, somber person whom .the 
negroes held m awe as one likely to, prac- 
black 
[ used often to listen to the talk of 
old 


knotted and twisted as roots, who’ believed 


arts on those who aroused his 
wrat h 


rheumatic with fingers as 


negress, 


herself to have been ‘‘cunjured” by him. 
As he stalked. past her door, where she was 
) in the habit of sunning herself, she would 
shrink together until she seemed. scarcely 
more than a bundle of rags, then gradually 


uncurling herself as his footsteps died away 


in. the distance, would. sit chattering with 


anger, .muttering the curses. she had not 
dared to let him hear, long after he was. out 


Vet David ‘Todd-never 


knew of her existence; for he went his way 


of sight. | believe 


sroping 


his fellows, lost in baffled, 
thought, as if none of them had enough af- 
nity for him to draw his eyes outward from 
the thoughts that held him. 

He was of a good Quaker family and for 
natural» his- 


‘aFs filled. the chair. «of 


- 


David 
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if possible the wild fears of ranch people 
and inhabitants of small hamlets, who could 
never feel sure of protection, till they saw 
the troops. 

O. O. Howard, 


tory in the of college of: X.. At lenge 


however, there began to be qucer rumors 
concerning him. It was said that he fancied 
he had. discovered the origin of life, and 
bending over his crucibles attempted the 
But talk 
night invent concerning him, no one really 


role of creator. whatever town 


knew much about his affairs ; for he had 


always been taciturn man, now 
developed an irascible, suspicious manner 
toward his old associates that led them. to 


long he himself 


avoid. him; and before g 
plunged into a preoccupation that seemed 
to blot out from his mind all consciousness 
of his neighbors. 

His work, whatever it might be, bound 
him, it was said, to unremitting toil ; but as 
time went on without the result of his labors 
appearing, the world which he had forgotten 
The 


negroes, who had probably. originally gath- 


in turn forgot) him,---or nearly: so. 
ered the idea of something mysterious about 
him from the gossip of their masters, still 
talked of the light always to be seen burning 
until early morning in the attic of his house; 
a light which they said proceeded from a 
candle made of dead men’s tat and caused 
whoever looked long to fall asleep. ** Mahs 


Todd an’ de debbie aint got no call to hab 


folks foolin’ "bout ter see wat dey’s at,” they 


explained ; and this idea of his crooked 


ways was carefully strengthened by an old 
aunty who lived under his roof, and who 
little proud of the league her 


Wits: NO. 
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master was understood to have with the evil 
one, although she weekly showed the work- 


ing of divine grace in herself by jumping ° 
and moreover, 


and shouting in ‘‘ meetin’,”’ 
had been immersed in order that she might 
be quite sure that no taint of original sin 
adhered to her. 

She possessed considerable skill in herbs 
and was to boot a shrewd old body, quick 
to use her master’s supposed powers as a 
means of increasing her reputation for know- 
ingness. But in spite of the liberties she 
took with his name, no one at bottom. be- 
lieved more in his arts than Aunt Nitty. 
His gloomy, abstracted ways awed her; and 
although nothing extraordinary ever hap- 
pened in the house, her imagination, like 
an orchid, seeined to find enough in the air 
to keep it flourishing. 

The one other inmate of the house gave 
no such play to her fancy. David Todd’s 
sister, Rachel, was a slight, timid, and 
rather deaf litthe woman, whom indoor life 
had made pale, and her occupations were 
perfectly simple and evident. Setting neat 
stitches seemed to be the form duty had 
taken to her, and tending a few window 
plants and reading her Bible and Milton’s 
Paradise Lost made the sum of her pleasure. 
Poor Rachel, -~ she had been the last child 
born in the house, and it had been her lot 
to see the gradual disintegration of the 
family, and to stand at last in silent rooms 
where laughter on her lips would have 
seemed ghostly to her, even if the years, 
which had taken so much away: from her, 
had not at last stripped her of -her original 
small stock of buoyancy. Living in the 
dim rooms she had grown almost as qules- 
cent as the moths that now and then finding 
their way into the house from the masses of 
Virginia creeper about the windows, lay 
motionless at the bottom of the panes. 

Five years before the date of our story 
she had been thrown into the greatest flutter 
of her life by having an orphan niece placed 


under her charge until the rigors of a New 


Tada 


England winter should be past. The vis- 
itor was a radiant girl with golden-brown 
eyes and bright yellow hair, in whose. soft 
Rache! 


hovered about her in an ecstasy of admira- 


masses an amber comb often shone. 


tion; and was the most submissive elder 


that. ever’ a undertook to 
manage ; and indeed, not only she and the 
willful Aunt Kitty came under Ethel’s sway, 
buteven David lost some of his usual inatten- 


wayward girl 


tion to what was going on in the house and 
showed a grim pleasure in the girl’s coaxing 
Ways. 

The cheerful days went by so quickly that 
it seemed to Rachel as if there had never 
been a year when the dandelions: came: su 
soon; and before any of the three oldet 
people were willing to think of -thel’s de- 
parture she began. to talk blithely of her 
return north. 

She was so happy in the thought of hei 


approaching marriage that she left) them 
almost without a pang. But some years 


later, when the world had taken on a sadder 
hue to her, she thought of them often. And 
when she felt her hold on lifé shpping from 
Rachel's. past 


her memory. of 


tenderness gave her courage to’ write to her 


grasp, the 


asking her love for’a little Ethel, not quite 
two years old, in case of her own death.; for 
five years of married life had left Ethel worse 
than widowed. 

Thus it happened one stormy November 
evening: that 
brother’s return from a journey he had made 


Rachel watched her 
to Boston to bring home a little guest ; and 
she looked again and again at the. photo- 
graph of the pretty child, standing on the 
mantel, telling herself that.it) was just Ethel 
over again. 

For many months past David had been 
more preoccupied than ever. He was no 
longer seen abroad, and even Rachel ate het 
meals alone and never: saw his gaunt form 
except when, hunger reminding him of his 
long fast, he descended from his laboratory 


to Aunt: Kitty’stdomain. © But when Rachel, 


& 
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etter in hand, went up to his work-room to 
tell him of Ethel’s death-he had been much 
moved, and had said at once that he would 
voto Boston for her child. 

Rachel would have liked to accompany 
him, but was too little in the habit of assert- 
ing herself to insist on her timidly expressed 
desire. She therefore contented herself as 
best she could during his absence by making 
preparations for the child’s reception. With 
the aid of Aunt Kitty, she brought from the 
attic a cradle, which had. -once been. her 
wh, and dusting it. tree of cobwebs, pro- 
vided it-with bedding with her own deft fin- 
cers. As a-spinster, she also willingly lent 
humble attention to course of lectures 
on baby. culture, undergoing considerable 
browbeating from old Kitty, who had raised 
a numerous progeny In. her day and was not 
tall inclined to forego such an opportunity 
of airing her stock of musty precepts. 

Rachel. accepted her hectoring as the 
probable accompaniment of superior know]l- 
edge, and meekly anxious to profit by. her 
sage counsels, went for peppermint to the 
corner drugstore, where she was in turn. pat- 
ronized by the clerk —a friendly young fel- 
low whose upper lip looked as if he had 
mitten mto a deep slice of pumpkin pie. 
Hie was so knowing about a baby’s stomach 
and possible teeth, and talked so glibly 
about the ills threatening infantile existence, 
that Rachel would have been greatly alarmed 
if he had not always ended by putting into 
ner hand some infallible remedy for the evil 
pon which he expatiated ; so that’she began 


to see that it was all a matter of being initia- 


ted: and went home with her arms. full of 


patent medicine to spend the last afternoon 


Of her brother’s absence in reading glowing 

sumonials, never for a moment suspect- 
that the names of patrons and physicians 
were fietitious.§ Indeed, with the medical 
hbrotession thus at» her back, she received 
‘ith no little dignity Aunt Kitty’s. slighting 
opinion of her purchases. 


AS it Crew dark. Nowever, she Decaine too 
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restless to keep to any employment, and 
spent her time vibrating between the win- 
dow and fireplace-— being driven from the 
window by a fidgety care of her ailments, 
and from the fire back to the window again 
by the fear that her deafness would prevent 
her from knowing of the arrival of the 
carrlage. 

As she was thus standing by the window, 
Aunt Kitty made her appearance, carrying 
a sauce-pan of porridge as an excuse for her 
intrusion. She stopped short in the door- 
way, evidently surprised to find her mistress 
alone. 
her ear, ‘‘ Missy, whar de baby?” 


Hastening to her side she called in 


‘They have not come yet, ” said Rachel. 

Mahs Dave ’s hyar!” cried the old wo- 
man, and seizing Rachel by the arm, she 
drew her to a window looking out on the 
side garden, where a light, evidently from 
the laboratory at the top of the house, was 
shining on the snow. 

Rachel looked helplessly at her companion. 

‘¢Missy,’’ said the old woman, ‘‘fo’de Lor’, 
1 is gwine up dar!” and she started for the 
door, perhaps not a little strengthened in 
her determination by seeing that Rachel fol- 
lowed her. 

She climbed the stairs, slapping her big 
feet down with less noise than was. her 
wont; swaying from side to side until her 
hands touched the walls, and muttering be- 
low her breath, ‘‘Ole dog, ole black dog !”’ 

whether of her master or of the Devil who 
was supposed to be his ally she did not 
make clear. 

As her turbaned head came above the 
level of the upper landing, she looked in 
through the open door of the laboratory. Of 
a sudden she squatted, and seizing Rachel's 
skirts, gasped in a whisper, ‘‘ Fo’ de Lor 
sake, chile, keep still!” 

But curiosity was as strong as fear, and 
she crept up a couple of steps that she might, 
in her crouching position, command a view 
She did not in the least doubt 
} 


ot.the room. 


that the black man-’ was betore her 


q 
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David 


as she gazed at the moth-eaten orang outang 
in the corner. here was an uncanny 
skeleton in sight and the flaring lights made 
the uncouth shadows cast by. the retorts 
tremulous, as if the long-stemmed disks were 
struggling into life. 

Rachel was struggling with a vague fear 
that as vet had no shape; and regardless of 
Aunt Kitty’s detaining pushed up- 


ward that she might see into the room. — But 
the cause of Aunt Kitty's sudden fright was 
not evident to her. She looked at. her 


brother and saw that he was looking quictly 
into a small box, which stood on a table in 
the center of the room. © It was, in fact, an 
automatic incubator of his own manufacture. 

Karly that day he had suddenly doubted 
Whether he had filled the lamp beneath the 
machine before leaving home; then, if he 
had done so, was he sure of the thermome- 
ter? or, would the egg revolve properly ? and 
his mind had gone on imagining all possible 
defects in the machine, and how he might 
have made it better, until he grew more and 
more desperate at the distance that separated 
him. from home withevery hour of travel the 
express train made towards his destination ; 
and he had finally taken to pacing upand down 
the car with such a feverish, one-ideacd ex- 
pression, thatthe passengers looked after him. 
Qn reaching home, however, he found that 
all had gone on as well in his absence as it 
he had been standing bestde the machine 
day and night. Having scrutinized it) with 
the fondness of an inventor, he stood: look- 
Ing complacently down upon his handiwork, 
hiscye resting casually on a short horizontal 
line of red ink, which he had put on the 
eve, suspended in the warm air, asa means 
of knowing whether it made its slow, invisi- 
bie revolutions. \ film of-absent minded- 
ness had gradually crept over his. as he 
looked at the mark, when all at once, he 


houcht he saw it curve into a rosy mouth 


and in an instant omore tancicd that he saw 
sott outline ot 
At that. moment there: a sound<that 
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neither, he, nor Rachel, nor Aunt ‘Kitty, 
could at once have defined in their over- 


wrought state of mind—an explosion or a 


thud. \unt Kitty plunged down stairs with 
a howl, nearly upsetting her companion in 
her course. Rachel, on recovering herself, 
however, perceived that her brother was 
unhurt, though apparently a little bewildered 
to account for what had happened, and she 
resolved to go to him. When she reached 
his side, he was again busy with the incuba- 
tor; this time in picking up bits of shattered 
egg-shell. 

“David,” she --said, ‘* what “.has-: thee 
done with the child?” 

He started violently and looking at her 
returned, The baby ?. -have failed !” 


He spoke bitterly, then his face suddenly 


brightened, and fixing his shining eyes upon 
her he exclaimed, ‘* No, not failed! It was 
victory, victory!’ And witha tenderness such 
as Rachel had never known before 
he drew her to him and kissed her; then re- 
ieasing her, he said: 

‘“Now get thee-gone, Rachel;: must 
write while the matter is fresh with me. | | 
know not how it is, but now-a-days, even as 


I think, my ideas shp away from. me as if 


they were dreams. gliding away from my 
awakening senses.” 

He turned to the table and began ecager- 
ly to. collect writing materials. at- 
tention was again attracted by the pressure 
of Rachel’s hand, but this. time he turned 
on. her impatiently. 

Get thee gone, Tsay!” he cried angrily. 
have no‘time for thee,’? and. he turned 
again to his work. 


> 


Before Rachel could trame her thoughts, 


the thud she had heard before was repeated, ’ 


only. this time it seemed the fall of some 
small object, perhaps book..° ‘Turning tn 
the direction trom which the sound proceed- 
ed, she saw a small child standing near a 
heap of sprawling folios and. pushing and 
tugging at one of anumber of piles of books 


that had been placed mm the neighborhood 
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ff the full book-case. The mischief she was 
in was evidently quite to her mind; but be- 
fore she could bring down the next lot of 
tottering books, Rachel had caught her up 
and tled down stairs with her when a jubilee 
was held over her by Rachel and Aunt Kitty. 
She was a pretty child; a proffer of Aunt 
Kitty's porridge showed her to. be a hungry 
one: and finally she became a sleepy one. 
kor a while’ Rachel had only time to be 
happy. But long after little Ethel lay asleep 
in her cradle before the fire, and after Aunt 
Kitty in her stuffy room had courted slum- 
her by a last. pipe in bed, Rachel still sat 
icfore the tire, feeding it sparingly from time 
to time as Tf not expecting to need its warmth 
much. longer. Hours, however, went by, 
and still she did not go to bed; but instead 
rose every now and then, and drawing her 
blanket shawl more closely about her, crept 
» the stairs to peep through the balustrade 
it. her brother, who wrote on with nervous 
nergy. 
[lis momentary. kindness had. filled her 
with tenderness towards him and -as she 
vatched him thought how old and faded 


ay 


lor the first time her life her 
“tude toward him had something of pro- 
ctlon init. Was he not working too hard? 
he not. make himself sick? she asked 
erself; but old habit was strong with her 
nd she always ended her cogitations by go- 
down stairs again.as silently as she had 
ine up, and seating herself. by the fire to 
ait) for him. 

\t she must have slept. When she 
came conscious, the drab light of a winter 
orhing was In the room; and: David: was 
ving motionless beside the cradle with one 
iH and his: head. resting the 
coverleti 

that day he was a partially para- 
veed, fecble-ininded old man, whose chief 
day in little Ethel, conterning whom 


evidently had queer hdeas. Ife told 


4 


unt Natty something about having hatched 


out of a up in his) laboratory, 
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which made the old woman wag her head 
when she chanced to catch Ethel’s elfish 
eyes upon her, and mutter, ‘‘ Dat chile 
know too much!’’ In. spite of Rachel's 
efforts to divert his mind from the fancy, 
he clung tenaciously to it, and was always 
finding resemblances between Ethel and the 
birds about the garden, which he said came 
trom her having lain in a shell, and he 
pointed out that the white down on her face 
was referable to the bird part of her nature. 
Her fear of Rachel’s old tabby, he also 
averred, arose from that source. 

One February morning he found Ethel 
standing on a chair looking out of the 
window at the soft snowflakes that were 
falling, and gurgling contentedly to herself. 

‘*What is thee looking at, Kthel,” he said, 
hobbling to her. Then seeing the snow- 
birds hopping about the rose bush outside 


‘‘ What did I 


hear thee saying to them, Ethel?” 
He brought his face down coaxingly to 


the window, he said eagerly, 


hers, and the child with an impulse of 


mischief flung. her arms areund ‘eck 
and gabbled in his ear. 

‘¢Unecle Dave doesn't understand,” he 
said regrettully. ‘s Shall we.” feed: 
birdies 

He soon had the window open and Jittle 
seated on the sill) scattering crumbs 
about her. ‘To her delight the birds, wax- 
ing bold, first snatched the crumbs trom her 
fingers and then took to junketing in her 
lap, calling, Peep,.. peep. 

Peép,. peep! ”.. cried: Ethel: return 
bobbing her head from side to side in imi- 
‘¢ Peep, peep!” and- sia 


tation of them. 


loiled back David’s arms to laugh up in 


his face. 

Suddenly her teathered triends tlew. off. 
‘*O Dave,” 
act so! Ethel will take her death of cold”; 


cried Kachel, how can thee 
and taking the child in her arms she shut 
the window and hurried to the tire, where 
she procecded to rub the child's blue arins 


and legs. Later inthe day she had recourse 


¢ 
to her stock of patent. medicines; but in 


spite of their vaunted virtues, and even of 


the hot bath that Aunt Kitty suggested, 
Ethel grew rapidly worse, until at bed time 
the old woman set forth to seek a physician. 

David, finding his) playfellow too ill. to 


care for his attempts to amuse her, dragged 


himself about the house like an. uneasy 
ghost, -or sat whimpering by . the «fire. 
Rachel thought that he had at last dozed 


off, as with Ethel wrapped in her. blanket 
shawl, she sat on the opposite side of the 
Aunt Kitty’s 


front. door 


fireplace from him = awaiting 
But 


opened he grasped his. stick and_ pulling 


return. the moment. the 
himself up out of his armchair went into 
the Plucking him 
by the sleeve he said earnestly: 

‘* Friend, does thee know anything about 


1all to meet the doctor. 


Otherwise thy skill 
half 


the ailments of. birds? 


avails thee not here. Vhis child 1s 
bird in her nature.” 

The physician turned his searching eyes 
on the fitful face. 

Yes,” 


‘* You should see my birds at home.” 


he answered good. naturedly. 


David's face brightened. Come,” he 


said eagerly, ‘‘ the women folks don’t under- 
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stand. It is gapes’’; and steadying himself 
by putting a hand on the wall, he lead the 
way with considerable quickness to the door, 
where Aunt Kitty already waited for: them 
with impatience. 

As they were about to enter, the physi- 
cian laid his hand on David’s arm and said 
gravely, ‘‘You know you must. be very 
quiet, if you go with me?’ | 

David nodded and faithful to his promise 
corner of the fireplace, 


sat silent at his 


watching with painful eagerness) every mo-- 


tion of the physician. 

It was an anxious night; but at last the 
little one was evidently growing better, and 
the doctor, with cheerful assurances, finally 
left them, promising an early call on the 
David did not rise to follow him 


His head 


MOrrow. 


to the door. was bent his 


breast, and one would. have said that he 
slept, if his face had not been radiant with 
happiness. Even: when’ Rachel rose to 


carry the sleeping child into her bedroom 
he made no motion to: follow her. 

lite and its motions were over for him. 
Another soul had sunk below our horizon 
and the light upon the austere face was but 
the radiance of a past joy. 
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We noticed last month all the ‘* first vol- 
umes’ of verse that had accumulated be- 
fore us, reserving for a second article only 
the books of poets who. held by previous 
volumes some claim, be it great or little, 
upon the favorable recogniuon of reading 
people. These were not so many as the 


new names-—--a half dozen but with one o1 
two exceptions much more satisfactory read- 


Ing. 


have meantime reached us. and we 


Several more ‘‘first volumes.”’ however 


some comment upon them, before turning 


to the maturer work. 

Senges and Song Legends', The Unseen 
and The Old Garden” form a pretty 
evenly spaced ascending “scale of~ merit. 
Songs and Song Legends is written and pub- 


iSougs and Song Legends.” By Edward Lippitt: Fales. 
St. Paul, Minn.: Published by the Author. | 1887. 

Unseen King, and Other Poems. 
| eshie Field, Boston Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
By Margaret De 
lor sale 


by Caroline 
1*87, 


The Old Garden, and Other Verses. 
land. Boston Houghton, Miffilin, & Cea 
San Franciseo by Chilion Beach 


| 
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lished at St. Paul, Minnesota; contains half 
a dozen local Indian legends (whether real 
or imitations. we do not know), and various 
poems. of reflection, of friendship, and so 
forth; is. not ‘strictly to be called poetry, 
hut is amiable and honest versitying, with 


touches.of worthy thought or feeling. ‘Three 


or four. poems might’ be spoken of. with 
more respect than this. for their literary 


4 merit.. We quote the shortest: 
The Wheelman's Npring 


The chains of winter fall 


Beneath the force of spring ; 
The javes defiant call 
Makes every woodland ring : 
The roads are brown and bare: 
The skv is blue and gold; 
\ winy thrill beats through the air; 
Phe birds are makine bold: 
{nd how glad teed, 


this glorious morn, 


To leap astride this galkint- wheel 
r: And wind this mellow horn! 

\way away tomy winged steed ! 

Through all the realm of sunshine speed! 
The: Unseen. King? is by. the author : of 
High Lights,” a novel of much refine-. 

ment, some little literary merit, and an evi- 
dent aspiration towards more, that appeared 
nonymously two: or -three «years. sinee. 
verses might be characterized in pre- 
cly the’same words. ‘They are the verses 
of a-refined and sensitive mind of no- great 
native power, but habituated to the Ways of 
regarding hfe and of using language current 
among thoughtful and accomplished people. 
Phey have a gently moralizing tone, and 
that disposition to foree every small sugges- 
tion of fancy to bear the utmost weight of 
poetry. it can that..is common. with poets 
who.are such merely by infection. ‘here 
area good many. poems written. for chil- 
dren, or at’ least in the confidential, simple 
fashion in which one addresses children. 
ho our judgment, nothing else in the book 
has as much substance as this : 
light well -know that dife is more than: 


pov aay dies and vet, behold, we live! 


Vouk. 
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Nor duty’s sterling stuff nor grief’s alloy 
Makes up its sum, even although we give 
Our davs to labor and our nights to tears. 
Whence cometh, then, that force superlative 
Which turns the wondrous wheel through weary 
veurs ? 
Faith is the spirits breath ;- its beating brain 
Ix love, that holds, in ever-widening scope, 
All that God gives to its eternal gain; 
mut oh, the heart, the throbbing heart is hope! 
This staveth never its renewing power ; 
To every nerve it sendeth swift supply 
Instant by instant, through life’s sunny hour 
As through its deepest midnight, equally. 
We crv sometimes in anguish, is dead 
When but for her we had no voice to cry. 
Oh, hard to kill is she! it is her red 
Returning tide that. points our agony, 
\s when rev iyes some poor wretch, nearly drowned 
To find himself in tingling tortures bound. 
Our jovs may leave us, grief itself be gone, 
Iaith may lie cold, and love have naught to give, 
Yet lingering lite is there if hope beat on; 
Bit When we cease to hope we cease to live. 
A fairer example of the average merit of 
the verses 1s this: 
Lphemera., 
Did eer you spy 
The blythe May-fly 
Dancing at dusk in ecstasy ? 
If so 
You know 
Hlow fast its little life goes by, 
Diy you <Uppose 
A Mav-fly knows 
Whence he came, or where he goes? 
Not he! 
But we 
Mav mark his dav from dawn to close. 


And do vou know 
That even so 
Crod’s angels watch us, here below, 
Alway ? 
Ane they 
Know whenee we came, and where we go. 
The pleasant verses of Zhe Old Garden are 
far less ambitious, and offer us no reassur- 
Ing explanations of the Lord’s ways, deduced 
from midges and grass blades, but only little 
rhymes about flowers, poems of nature, 
fresh and genuine and, if) wanting in the 


higher clements Ot poetic beauty, neverthe- 


4 
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ess breathed through by the real spirit of 


woodland or river, night or morning, and 


some poems of life and love that. touch yet 
both of and 


a higher grade, Crave 


Thus: 


ray. 


August Wind. 
The sharp wind cut.a pathway through the cloud, 
And leit atraek of faintly shining blue; 
The nun-like lars swared and bow: d, 
And low the swallows tlew! 


The sudden dust whirled up the stony. read, 
And blurred the Lrightn: 
The ripening milk-weed bent, and sowed 


a of the colden-rod : 


Winged seeds at every 
Backward the maple tossed her feathery crown 
Then flung her branchesen the streaming air; 
The brittle oak | 


Rustled with break und tear: 


aves, drv and brown. 


Fach wayside weed was twisted like a‘thread. 
Then suddenly far up the pasture laill, 
Quick as it came the gust liad tled., 


And all the ticlds were stall. 
Ji 
© Jealousie! 
I welcome thee 
To stab mv patient reast, 
For. such cnest 
[s sure soine dav t 
To her mvy-gentle love, — 
How my love must he 


To harbor thee! 


But that my pain 
Je not endured in vain, 
i must with nieest art 
Diseiuse thy 
So that lier eve may 
Mv miser 
And her m:+st tender heart 


be moved to lien! thy smart 


rthiis | thee 
C) 


. a/ 


Lean 

NO Git promise ots 


Yet turn, O soul! toward the: East 


Nor sav that dav has come when t lights -ercep 
From =] 2? Dor areaty 
Po tine t- this cheer in 

Nor sock tiie forgetiul 


Re en’ 


But watch —though darkness beat against thine 


Open thy easements wide — be just to mark 
The faintest flush that iehts the awful dark ; 
O soul! look ever toward the Eastern skies! 
Tnere are also.a few pages ‘of verse for 
children, not the best of its -kind, but good 


( 
— this perhaps.the best : 


Bossy and the Darsy. 


Richt Inte ssv's eves, 
Li Tee d the Daisy, holdl+, 
But. alas! 


Bossv ate him coldly. 


to his surprise, 


Listen, daistes In the ‘helds: 
Hide away from Bossv! 
Daisies make the milk she vields 
And: ber coat grow glossy. 
So-each diy she tries to tind 


And-although its most unkind, 


nodding sweetly, 
i ytes their heads off neatly. 


Mrs. Whitney’s Da/ffodils' —a little book 
daffodil] 


golden daffodils, and provided with. daffo- 


in white and cover, embossed in 


dil ribbon to mark. one’s place — might be 


criticised in almost the same words we have 


used of ‘The Unseen King,” except that we 


4 


should have to go on then and credit the 


verses with a vigor and originality, a fre- 


quent beauty and cuaint. effectiveness. of 
language, an ingenuity of fancy, over and 


above. their milder virtues.: “loo°much 


genulty, in fact-—- they. force a-conceit far 


beyond any meaning it has a right to. bear, 


and.do not seem to recognize it.as.a con- 


eeit; but to’ it: for profunditv:.. To 


have every small phenomenon of a flower’s, 
growth or a bird's Hight, which might suggest 
L passing illustration of some spiritual: doc- 
trin t. down: impressively: mes-- 
sage. even. exasperating to. readers who 


take serious matters seriously. 


‘Tatfodils. By A: D. T. Whitney.. Boston: Honghton, 
Mittin, & 1887... For sale in San Fiancisco Chil 
Beach 
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Of all the parables, day by day, 
That thrill the heart of this life of mine,— 
Making strange and beautiful sign 
Of gracious meaning in common way,— 
The very blithest and dearest thing 
ls the sound in. the the house of the postman’s 
ring. 


- 


I wonder if that old farmer knew 
The half of his simple word, 
guessed the message, heavenly-true, 


Within it hidden and heard 


It fell on my ear by chance that day, 
But the gladness lingers now, 
To think. it is always God’s dear way 
That the raintall follows the plough. 
Such talk of ‘‘types”’ and ‘* messages” and 
oraclous meanings’ provokes -one’s mind 
to glance, with some temptation to quote, 
toward the comment of Hosea Biglow’s Con- 
cord. bridge, ‘* You think that’s cllerkence, 
I call it shoddy.” But with what grace 
ind delicacy and sincerity of language many 
of these ‘strained. things are said! -How 
many mudern pocts ©ould phrase a stanza in 


such Herbert-like fashion as this? 


limbed one-day upon a great. high shelf, 
Where (rod al things doth hice, 
\nd found a poem that had writ itself 


\gurnst the mountain side, 


Constantly she touches a beautitul tone of 
simple clevation and thenin the same poem, 
in the same stanza, drops to the vexing level 


of conceits. These are dignified: 


That buman hearts can lean on (rod 
Is argument of Deity : 
Unless a planet, how a clod 


At rest-in earth’s great gravity ? 


An image stands all-glorious 

before our comprehension dim : 
he liath created us, 

Or our poor thought createth Hins! 


Are all the Wisdom, Might, and Love 
Phat I have learned but part of me? 
Do I the possible reach above ? 
Can I beheve, and God not be” 
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In his glorv! When the spheres 
Lighten with that wondrous blaze, 

How shall all my sins and fears 
Meet thy dawning, Day of days? 


“Nothing hid” No thought so mean 
That to darkness it may creep ; 
Very darkness shall be seen, 


Verv death to life shall leap. 
Nothing deep, or far, or old; 
Nothing left, in vears behind; 
All the secret self unrolled : 
Light of God! J would be blind! 


But both these are only the best-sustained 
stanzas of longer poems. 

Miss Anna Katharine Green 1s_ said to 
take no pride in the popularity of her de- 
tective stories, which she writes for purely 
practical reasons, and to prefer that she 
should be known by her poetry. If this 
be true, it is to the credit of the lady’s crit- 
ical discernment. ‘lhe poetry is of a much 
higher order than the stories. ‘** The De- 
fence of the Bride” was a meritorious vol- 


‘ume, worth reading and worth keeping; and 


Risif’s Daughter’ is as good. It is a dra- 
matic idyl of love in Florence; its sentiment 
is tender and noble, its verse fluent. and 
pleasant, its language good. We cannot 
well illustrate this by extracts, however, 
since the whole forms too connected a 
thread to be cut. 

In pleasant contrast with the tedious 
‘* Ballads of the Kevolution” that we 
noticed last month, is Mrs. Preston’s Colo- 
nial Ballads.“ It is hardly entitled to the 
name it bears, for there are scarcely more 
than a dozen colonial ballads in it, out of 
over a hundred poems; and these are not 
properly speaking ballads, either, but mere 
incidents and pictures, told ballad fashion. 
Half the poems in the book are sonnets; 
and Mrs. Preston writes a thoughtful, re- 
fined, and pleasing sonnet, even though 
never striking or memorable. 


‘Risifi’'s Daughter. By Anna Katharine Green, N. Y¥. 
.P. Putnam's Sons. 

- Colonial Ballads, Sonnets, and Other Verse. By ‘ar- 
gparet J. Presto: Boston: Houghton, Mifilin, & Co, 
For sede in san Francisco by Chilion Beach. 
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Arts Lanitations. 


This rich, rank age — does it need giants now, 
Dantes, and Angelos, and Shakespeares? Navy, 
[ts culture is of other sort today, 

That concentrates no power — that doth allow 

Growths which divide the strength that should 

endow 
The one tall trunk — that fails to lop away, 
With wise reserve, the shoots which lead astray 


The wasted sap to some eollateral hough. 


Had Dante chiselled storie — had Angelo 
Intrigued at courts — had Shakespeare cramped 
his power, 
With critic gauge of Dravton, Chaucer, Grower— 
What lack there were of that) retreshing shade 
Which these high-touwered, centurial oaks have 
made, 
Where walk the happy nations to and fro! 


The ballads and other lyrics are long to 


quote; several of them are very) happy — 


others commonplace; all show the hand of 


an accomplished writer. 

Edward King isan American. poet, but 
his volume, Lover’ comes tous 
in most. attractive type and paper-—from 
a london. publisher. He is somewhat 
known by former. volume, ‘* Echoes 
froin the Orient.” His work deserving 
of notice, for it has very genuine merits. 
It has the frank and simple teeling, the ten- 
derness and spontaneity, of an older day. 
The: present book. is a story, told in the 
lovers soliloquy, of the love ot a. Califor- 
nian girl and a young = Venctlan musician, 
in whose ancestral palace she and her father 
are sojourners. The open abandon with 
which the lovers rejolee over the death of 
a cood man that sets then: free to seek each 
other, jars a little; but rts the only note in 
the whole that is not pure and fine. The 
soliloquy is interspersed with the lyrics that 
they sing and read to cach other; and we 
think the reader will find. this something 


more than commonplace 


A Venetian Lover. By Edward king. © London > Ke 
ean Panl. Preneh & Co. 1857 


I. 


Oh Emperor! Great Emperor! 
Your cruel trumpets cry for war, 
Ta rdntara, tintara, tantard 
The wheat is nodding in the sun, 
The harvest work is just begun; 
mighty Emperor, hear 
A clash of sword, a clink of spear; 
Down thro’ the fertile valley comes 
An echo. from the beaten drums, — 
And up among the mountains ring 
Voices of those who riding sing: 


“Now hy loho! the trumpets blow! 


The horses go in pacing row 


Across the bending grasses ! 


Now hy lo hot -the bugles blow! 


And what care we for lasses! 

LI. 
Oh Emperor! Grreat Emperor! 
Tell me what Giod made women tor? 
Ta rdntara, tantara, tantardad ! 
Was it to hear these trumpets play 


To call our lovers to the tray? 

Was it to know the wind-blown rain 

Falls on our wounded and our slain, 
Where they lie heaped in foreign lands” 
Was it vain to stretch our hands 

To those who shall return no more ? 

May we not curse the cannon’s roar? 


Put liv lo ho! the trumpets blow ! 

The world must know vou hate vour foe, —- 
Your splendid army. passes ! 

But hy lo ho! vour bugles blow! 


And what care you tor lasses ? 


IT. 


' 


Qh Emperor! Great Emperor! 

Last night visitor: 

Ta rdntara, fontara, fantarad 

In sleep T heard the bugles scream, 
Mv lover came to. me in dream ; 

In reddest blood: his hands were dved, 
A gaping wound was in his side; 

My heart cried to him, and he said: 


“Tam arisen from the dead ! 
Jove! forget your grief and. pain, 


And let me sing von this+vetrain 


Now hy Joho! the trumpets blow ! 
With laurels strew the tield of woe 
Where comrades brave are lving ! 

Then hy lo ho! the bugles blow! 


And soldiers’ trade is dving ! 


| 
| 
| 
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One takes up Mr. Stevenson's Under- 
woods with expectation of finding unusual 
pleasure therein; and the expectation 1s not 
disappointed. Here is real poetry; here 
the. strong and delicate line, the living and 
breathing language, the fine felicity and sug- 
cestiveness Of phrase, that we have known 
from time to time in the older poets; here 
is. some one who can be carelessly simple, 
and toss together his easy metres, after the 
fashion of Shakspere and Milton. And _ he 
sces. the country-side —- its rivers and trees, 
its lads and lasses, with the eyes with which 
they saw. “His canoe speaks : 


By willow wood and water-wheel 
Speedily fleets my touching keel : 
By all retired and shady spots 
Where prosper dim forget-me-nots ; 
By meadows where at afternoon 
The growing maidens troop in June 
To loose their girdles on the grass, 
Ah! speedier than before the glass 
The baekward toilet goes; and swift 
As swallows quiver, robe and shift 
And the rough country stockings lie 
Around each young divinity. 
When, following the recondite brook, 
Sudden upon. this scene look, 

\nd light with unfamiliar face 

On chaste Diana’s bathing-place, 
Loud ring the hills about and all 


The shallows are abandoned, 
again: 


Yet shall vour rugged moor receive 
The incomparable pomp of eve, 

And the cold glories of the dawn 
Behind vour shivering trees be drawn ; 
And whemthe wind from: place to place 
Doth the unmoored cloud-galleons cliase., 
Your garden gloom and gleam again, 
With leaping sun, with glancing rain. 
Here shall the wiztrd moon ascend 
The heavens, in the crimson end 

Of day’s declining splendour ; here 
The army of the stars appear. 

The neighbour hollows dry or wet, 
Spring shall with tender flowers beset; 
And oft the morning muser see 


Larks rising from the broomy lea. 


‘uderwoods. By Robert Louis steveuson. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1887.) For sale in San Franeiseo 
hy Samuel Carson & Co 
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A number of the poems are occasional, or 
addresses to friends ; and these are usual- 
ly of less interest. Some of the best are 
inspired by that bodily illness from the 
shadow of which Mr. Stevenson’s wonder- 
fully genial and healthy books come forth. 
In as wonderfully genial and healthy a fash- 
10on, neither bravado nor indifference, 
but rather that cheerful readiness for every 
event that ancient philosophers sought, he 
looks in the face of death 


sit and wait.a pair of oars 

On river-shores. 

Where the immortal dead have sate, 
‘Tis mine to sit and meditate : 

To re-aseend lites rivulet, 

Without remorse, without regret ; 
sing my Genetrix 


Among the willows of the Styx. 


And lo, as my serener soul 

Did those unhappy shores patrol, 
And wait with an attentive ear 

The coming of the gondolier, 

Your fire-surviving roll took, 
Your spirited and happy book ; 
Whereon, despite mv frowning fate, 
It did my soul so recreate 

That all my fancies fled away 

Ona Venetian holiday. 


Reguien. 


Under the wide and starry sky, 

Die the grave and let me lie. 

(rlad did I live and gladly die, 
And T laid me down with a will, 


This be the verse vou grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to he =, 
Home is the sailor, from Sead, 


lad the nunter hone from the hill. 


Yet nowhere is this good cheer mere sang 


frotad; nowhere is the earnest moral import 


that is familiar elsewhere In Mr. Stevenson 


work forgotten. 


Not vet, my soul, these friendly tields desert, 

The ship rides.trimmed, and from the eternal shore 
Thou hearest airy voices; but not vet 


Depart, mot vet awhile depart, 


| 
| 
| 
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Freedom is far, rest far. Thou art with life 
Too closely woven, nerve with nerve intwined ; 
Service still craving service, love for love, 
Love for dear love, still suppliant with tears. 


Alas, not vet thy human task is done! 


Leave not, my soul, the unfoughten field, nor leave 
Thy debts dishonoured, nor thy place desert 
Without due serviee rendered. [or thy life, 

Up, spirit, and defend that tort of clay, 

Thy bedy, now beleaguered; whether soon 

Or late she fall: whether today thy triends 

Bewail thee dead, or, after vears, a man 

Grown old in honour and the friend of peace. 
Contend, my soul, for moments and tor hours; 


Each is with service pregnant. 


For still the Lord is Lord of might; 
In deeds, in deeds, he takes delight; 
The plough, the spear, the laden barks, 
The field, the founded city, marks; 
Those he approves that ply the trade, 
That rock the child, that wed the maid, 
That with weak virtues, weaker hands, 
Sow gladness on the peopled lands, 
And still with laughter, song, and shout, 
Spin the great wheel of earth about. 
The dedication to his doctors and the pre- 
face are bits of prose too fascinating not 
to be mentioned. The preface explains his 
spelling of the Scots diaicct in which nearly 
a third of the poems are written. We con- 
fess to tinding it the most bewildering Scots 
dialect we have ever undertaken; but Mr. 
Stevenson undoubtedly knows what he is 
about. ‘Through the interstices of such an 
unfamiliar vocabulary as 
An’ you, sair gruppin to a spar 
Or whammled wt some bleezin’ star, 
Cryin to ken whaur deil- ve are, 
Hame, France, or Flanders — 
Whang sindry like.a railway car 
Aw’ tlie in danders,— 
both, wit-and ;oetry are everywhere discern- 
ible.’ Inthis, the dialect need not stand much 
in any one’s way : 
It’s an owercome sooth for age an’ youth 
And brook~ wi-nae denial, 
That the dearest triends are the auldest friends 


And the voung are just on trial 


There's a-rival bauld wi’ young an’ anid 
And it’s him that has bereft me; 

For the surest friends are the auldest friends 
And the maist 0° mines hae left me. 


There are kind hearts still, for friends to fill 
And fools to take an l break them ; 

But the dearest friends are the auldest friends, 
And the grave’s the place to seek them. 


Two of the great names of the immediate 
past continue, once in two or three years, 
to appear among the varied flock of newer 
signatures —- Tennyson by a few lyrics, sad- 
ly suggestive of the failing hand ; but Brown- 
ing by volumes that are altogether Browning 
still. Not that the strange and penetrating 
beauty and wit of his best lyrics comes over 
again ; but if all Browning’s. poems ‘should 
be put in a heap, without chronological 
order, before a reader new toany knowledge 
of the poet, it would puzzle bim_ hopelessly 
to find’an ‘‘ earlier style” or ‘“later style” 
-- age or youth, growing or fading period — 
in them, or to re-arrange them with any cor- 
Parleyings with Certain. People 


Almost 


rectness. 
was published some months ago. 
simultaneously with it the same publishers 
issued a very pleasing edition of Browning’s 
complete works, including this latest volume 

-** the Riverside edition,” in six volumes 
of crown octavo, not ornate, but as fair and 


agreeable for sight and handling as possible, 
and to people who wish to vead far more at- 
tractive than decorated editions. It follows 
the poet’s latest revisions of his text as well 
as his own arrangement of his poems up to 
The Ring and the Book. | This. arrange- 
ment is not the best possible for a neophyte 
to follow, since it begins with. Pauline, 
and goes on, in the same volume, with 
Paracelsus and Sordello. The. publication 
of this complete edition, together with the 
present more or less serious disposition to 
Browning studies, makes this a proper time 
for more full and careful review of the poet 
than can be made at the end of a chapter of 

‘Parlevings with .Cértain People of Importance’in their 


Day. By Robert. Biowning. Boston ; Houghton, & 
Co.. 188%... For sale in San. Francisco. by Chilion Beach, 


1887. ] 


hook-notices.. To such a. review we post- 


me any extended.comment on the Pazley- 
ines — which includes, we may add, long 


y 


soliloquies. in Browning’s fashion, addressed 
to half a dozen forgotten men, Bernard de 
Mandeville, Daniel». Bartoli, Christopher 
Smart, -George _Bubb Dodington,. Francis 
Furini, Gerard de Lairesse — argumentative 


sohloquies interspersed with, but not inter- 


951 


rupted by, imaginary rejoinders of ‘* You 
nould ask.” There is 
Fates,” and tepilogue, Fust and 


Say, Or you S 


a. dramatic 


Friends ;” andthe whole makes a 16mo. 
book of nearly two hundred pages, and fills 
one hundred pages in the Riverside edition 
— no small addition to be made, thus late 
in life, to the total volume of a man’s work. 


ETC. 


ic has been many vears since people who take 
interest-in the world’s affairs — not merely, as everv- 
es, for thie spectacular interest Of events, but 
tor the human interest of the Great processes of 
evohition working themselves ‘out in-current 
torv have had as amueh to hobl theirattention 
as this vear, No eventsof baportance are visthly 
taking place; the decision of the jnuparative sper 
vachts: and -the tranquil. prozress ot. thie chief 
neigistrate’s Visiting. tour, occupy the head-lines: of 
t | telegraphic dispat hes oan oth prors, brit 


it 


tnwlitle there hany iS PEGE t! 
nd. movements of vast ditstorie traportines 
steverv dav brings some new item foreshalow- 
the Imminence of large occurrence — in 
one place, thie Wiive arches, “all DUS. Feary 
pote to its breaking. Thos in the Balkan priv- 
Ipabities, evervthine as ino readiness for changes 1p 
the status of the Ottoman power, certainly greater 
that have taken placesince the liberation 

of Cireece, possibly rreater thin € tall 
Constantinople; one will venture to call 
Impossible that an. astern waa ih 
closing of the tour vear. epis nde 
of the Turkish inyision of Enrope —an- invasion 
that long age exhausted: its inherent. forces, and 
hous mtintained “even part of its cresults 
through preearious Outside support... OF late years, 
the struggles of the Balkan provinces, the transla- 
tion trom Russian sources, such ‘as Govol, of litera- 
ture bearing on the ftroutier populations, together 


With minor @auses; have brought:ihe racés of. this 


debateable ground In soulLneustern to tie 


kKnuowiedge of reiders; lvrics and ‘o.k-lore from 


Servia and Bulgaria-ani uave 


translated: “their @astoms and their costumes and 
their seenerv: hive. beto ne matters: for magazine 
articles: the history of their national heroes and of 
their struzzles aginst the Parixtsh invader. actraet 
our Writers: and with allin-srease in our knowledge 
thereof, becoming aware what a strangely 
dramatic ant pictures jus me this whole Turk- 


ish episode has wait with a peenhar in- 


— 


terest tor the final scene to round out the drama. 
IN azain, a most Imp rtant historic 
chapter pauses amid. waits inva peculiarly dramatic 
moment of suspense. Ashrewd: critic has already 
noted that the situatiou there is really now a pure 
question of enlaradve between the Tory ministry 
and Mr. Grladstone’s. lite tenure. relation 
not only of to: baghind, but probably of 
all the members of the empire t. cach other, turns 


}) a - generation certain 


for vears == 
npon whether the disintezratin? ainistry can hold 
on by devices and concessions until fate removes 
the great ‘Lrberal, or whether Mr. Gladstone can 
hold-onto bis lite with ciicient grip until the min- 
istry collapses: a duel of endurance so singular, so 
Pitanie, so limpressive in the unprecedented light it 
casts Upon the vrand central fizure therein, thut the 
world fairl cutelres its breath. as waits for the 
ever. The end must doiubtiess be thie in 
eithor case: Treland cannot be held the -pres- 


ent terms of union: forever; nor can the English 


Pan mnt long sntiice in its present shape forthe 

Ov. ) x business of the cuipire, 

But nomen of the present can take Mr. Gladstone’s 

and. M+. in the re utrangement that 


4 
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also to underrate, the sjynitieanee ot i present 


the mountain shrinks behind the foothill in 


Crisis : 
the near perspective, but the foothill looms to a 
mountain. It is perfectly obvious, however, that at 
least within half acentury no legislation of such 
importince has been pending kneland as at 
present: and when one considers the changes in the 
Whole constitutional svstem of Crreat Britain that 
may be foreshadowed by an Irish legislature, one 
is disposed to make a much stronger statement. 
Certainly as regards only the internal of 
land herself, the last chapter of a story centuries 
long is already opened, and) whether it) will bea 
brief and peaceful one or long and terrible rests in 


suspense mainly upon the tenure of one aged lite. 
} 


Ix our own country, through the commonplace 
and vulgar details of party conventions and party 
intrigues things wre visibly arranging themselves 
for the opening of anew period in our political his- 
tory —a period that may test the-stability of our 
system, the possibility of self-government, more de- 
cisively than either poverty or civil war have been 
able to do. - The close of the atter-war period Was 
definitely marked by the last presidential election : 
but the present four vears is evidently one of tran- 
sition, during which neither of the great national 
parties has been able to decide uponany future 
poliey or to readjust itself to present conditions. 
In the coming period of the republic's history, 
either financial and administrative reforms must be 
accomplished, and the new difficulties arising from 
the presence of different races and widely differing 
social conditions under equal laws and popular 
government, must be met: or else the ftuilure to ae- 
complish these reforms and meet these difliculties 
must imperil the very existence of what we call 
“Anglo-Saxon civilization” here. 
government probably runs no risk: the expert- 
ence of the Spanish-American republics is aniple 
evidence. that. the republican form olf covernment 
can exist under conditions of utmost demoralization 
and disorder. It is the continued existence of the 
sport — at patriotism une integrity and personal in- 
dependence, of orderliness and moderation and. in- 
telligence — that good. citizens must in the future 
concern themselves for, Of the dithieulties to be met, 
of the reforms to be accomplished, someare still only 
matters for the shrewd to foresce some are 
questions of the near future; but some are of the 
present Moment — hetore thie people, in the 
We scarcely need name the reform of the civil ser- 
vViee and of the crving scandals of city governments 
and of legislative bribery. It is the hope of good citi- 
zens that the arrangements of the partisan lines of 


battle now betme formed willbe to them 


“Our torm of 
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an opportunity to interpolate into the selfish strue- 
gle some effective blow for these. reforms ; they are 
strong enough to. partially control the forming of 
the lines and minor skirmishes toward their de- 


sired end — but only partially. No living “man 
ean foresee just what opportunities for reform: are 
to be worked out trom the present indecisive and 
wary marching and countermarching: vet every 


day now brings fresh indications. 


hINALLY, in our own State also the principal 
event of the moment is an important chapter in 
a great historic story. In this case, however, there 
is no suspense: for what is taking place is the un- 
inistakable, irresistible last movement of the west- 
ward migration of nations. ~The gold rush to Cali- 
fornia Was a premature movement, duce toa special 
cause; the present one is of the same home-seek- 
Ing character as its. legitimate. predecessors. since 
long before the dawn of history. That the Arvan 
races should now be rapidiv. filling up. thetr last 
westward region does not appear to involve any 
Important social results — if it were equivalent to 
the final OCCUPANney of the earth's. surtace by the 
race, it would involve gigantic 


teeming 


ones: but there are still virgin spaces. . [t is, how- 
ever, a curious and: interesting thing to contemplate, 
if only as a spectacle that becomes majestic seen in 


such lareve historic relations, 


OUR frontispiece this month represents the E. B. 
Crocker Art Gallery, presented to the city of Sacra- 
mento in ISS2hv Mrs. Margaret Crocker. The value 
of the building was S285 000, and of the seven hundred 
paintings S400,000, Most of these paintings were 
selected by the late Judge Crocker, many of them in 
Kurope, but a number also from the work of local 
The Cali- 
fornia. Museum Association: occupies: the building, 
the Sacramento School of 


artists, especially. those of earlier days. 


and therein 
Desion. As our California readers doubtless. re- 
member, although this gallery is one of the most 
valuable gifts ever made by a private individual 
in California, it is yet only about one-half of the 
total of the gifts made to the city of Sacramento bys 


The build- 


ing, Which formed originally a semi-detached portion 


the kindly lady whose name it bears. 


of the private residence of the donor, is externally 
unpretentious, but handsomely planned and finished 
within, yen while it was still the private gallery 
of the Crocker family its privileges were liberally 
extended to the people of Sacramento. The pride 
of the community in its possession is @reat, and Is 
pretty certain to attract to it as a nucleus other 
eifts, inthe fashion Emerson urged on communities 


tor the disposition of ther art POSSESSIONS, 


1887.] 
To Mrs. Norton. 
[ With a hunch of miguonette.| 


AX GARDEN and a vellow wedge 
Of sunshine slipping through, 
And there, beside a bit of hedge, 
lorget-me-nots. so blue, 
Bright four o’clocks and spiev pinks, 
And sweet, old fashioned roses, 
With dathodils and crocuses, 
And other fragrant posies, 
And in a corner, “neath the shade 
bv towering apple branches made, 
mignonette, — 


Sweet migunonette! 


Dear en rden ! 


When Love and I were voung,— 


planted long ago 


see thiv blossoming nooks 
| hear the bird that sung 
[ts morning song of cestasy 
Upon the flowering bough. 
out the halt-torgotten past 


It thrills me, even now, 


As when with child-griet uncontessed, 


tear-stained cheek on thee pressed, — 


My mignonette,— 


Sweet mignonette ! 


ldo not know, eannot say 
Why, when T hear thee sing, 
Those by-gone days come back io me, 
\nd in their long train bring 
To mind that dear old garden, with 
Its hovering honey-bees, 
And hiquid-throated songsters on 
The blossom-laden, trees: 
Nor why a fragrance, fresh and rare, 
Should on a sudden fill the air. 
Ot mignonette,— 


Sweet mignonette. 


Dut so itis! Pclose my eves 
And dream that 
Thy charming presence vanishes, 
The rustling crowd is gone, 
The tinkling tones of tostruments 
ln thin air melt awav,— 
Thy lovely voice talls on mv ear 
ballad, vrave Or fay, 


\s fell the bird’s voice in old years, 


When [dad moistened thee with tears. 


Mv mignonette,— 


Sweet mignonette. 


Thy metrry seems a garden ftarr 
Of old-time thowers of sone. 
There Annie Laurie lives and loves 
And Mary Morrison, 
And Black-eved Susan, Aliee Grey, 
Phillida, with her frown, — 
And Barbara Allen, false and fair, 
Krom timous searlet Town. 
What marvel such-a garland rare 
Should breathe sweet. odors on the air, 
Like mignonette,— 


My mignonette ? 


Farewell, sweet thrilling votce ! thou ‘It fall 
On other listening ears, 
And other brimming eves will vield 
Their mute applause of tears ; 
And when these dear, familiar sones, 
So old. vet ever new, 
With all their well-remembered words, 
So tender and so true, 
Move other hearts Lo hold thee dear 
As we have-ever held thee here; — 
Pray don't forget 
My mignonette! 
W. 
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Camp Fire Stories. from the Note Book 
of a Hunting Parson. 

Wr were camped ina beautiful spot near the 

base of Mount. Whitney. 

chunk of tirewood, refilled his pipe, and continued: 


S —— rolled on another 


“Just over the divide there was the cattle range 


of old) Jack Bireh— Persimmon Jack we used. to 
call him, from a queer way he had of puckering up 


lle stock 


eattle tip here, ond he owas hothered considerably 


his mouth before de began to speak. 


which he 
His cattle 


was hard to sav 


with the bears, it 
Was Tost afraie of, hears or firearms, 
corral was near his shake eabin, and the beasts. be- 
ing very fond of veal, used too come. sociably up to 
his very door, Efe was dried up bachelor 
and lived there-all alone. 

“One day he came over and said he wanted me 
to help him build a bear trap. F went over and we 
good. big, strong one, just below his house. 
I euess-T could show Vou the old log pile there vet. 
You know how they are made — heavy pine logs 
notched into each other, a great square pen, then a 
sliding trap door to work up and down inside, a 
tricver onthe “tigure-four’ fashion, with bait —a 
ealfor half a deer —at the back of the pen, which 
the bear smells, tries to carry off, down comes the 
Well, 


trap door, and he tinds himself a prisoner, 


pee 


| 

| 
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we finished the trap, covered it over the top with 
big rocks to make it doubly secure, baited it with a 
calf, half devoured by the bears the night betore, 
and uwaited results. 

“The next day, over came Persimmon Jack, say- 
ing, ‘We ‘ve got him, and I tell vou he ’sa monster ; 
and I want vou to come over and kill him.’ 

““Onol T said, *shoot him vourself.’ 

“He had no gun but an old army musket he had 
brought with him trom the States, with, L suppose, 
the same load in it he carried across the plains. So 
I offered him my rifle. 

**Shoot him!’ he said: * I wouldn't shoot him 
for all the cattle on the range.’ 

“He plead and plead, but 1] was determined to 
have some fun, and [ refused. But I went over 
and sure enough, he was a monster,— an old griz- 
ziv—and how he was pawing the ground, and 
gnawing the logs, and bellowing like the twelve bulls 
of Bashan. Jack besought me to shoot him, but | 
was obdurate, and left him the very picture of woe, 
wishing him a pleasant night’s rest. Next morn- 
ing he was over again with the same request — said 
he hadnt been able tosleep a wink. told him 
done niv share, and go wouldn't. Well, wedid have 
sport over poor Jack’s bear, and [ believe he would 
have staved caged till he died of starvation, if the 
haggard expression of Persimmon’s eves and pity 
of the beast had not touched the heart of one of 
the bows staying with me. So he went over one 
day, and stopped Bruin’s roaring, and gave poor 
Jack a chance tora good nieht’s rest again. He 
never set the trap afterwards. 

“As said, Jack lived shake cabin. You 
have seen then: —the shakes are rived out of the 
sugar-pine, Which splits straight as if sawed, and 
thin as aribbon; the frame is made of poles spiked 
tovether, the whole held tirm: by poles across thre 
square, roofed and weather boarded with the 
shakes, no ceiling. \ home-made table, same mute- 
rial, two or three camp stools,— butt ef.a log with a 
shake nailed across —— comprised the furniture 
Persimmon Jack’s mansion. He slept on a pole 
bunk, occupying the space from the door to the end 
of the cabin. To make lis home burglar proof at 
night he would shove the table up against the 
door, whose deer-skin string and wooden latch was 
the only fastening. The last visit Jack. paid me 
was one morning when he came. over looking so 
havgard and wild-eved, that he almost: trightened 
me. ‘Why Jack, said I, *what on earth's the 


matter? are vou sick ? 


** Don’t feel very peart.” he replied. 
Well, what's up?’ 


\iter repeated interrogations he finally an- 
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ewered, ‘Well S Ive got to leave the range 
Can't stand it anv longer.’ 

“Can't stand what ?’ 

Why, them cussed bears! I’ve lost my 
calves, an’ if stay alittle longer I ‘ll lose my car- 
cass too.’ And Persimmon Jack puckered up his 


} 


mouth and conunenced digging a hole in the ground 
with the heel of his beet, and looked the very per- 
sonification of despair. 

What's their latest wrinkle?” asked. 

“Wall? said hes* last might shoved the table 
agin the door an> went to bed as usual, About 
midnight | thought 1 heard the table move. but af- 
ter listening, concluded Towas mistaken. Just ot 
into a doze agin, when that table did: move. [sot 


up in bed, an’ what did I see but an old bear, with 


his forepaws on the foot of my bunk, a-looking me 
straight in the eves. He raised one paw and give 
a grunt, an: J] got up-an’ got a-straddle oue of the 
stringin’s; but IT tell: vou, S-—. it was the tough- 
est job IT ever struck a-trvin’ to hold on to that 
stringin®. An’ that. old a brute sme 
round the shanty,’ pulled down a sack of sugar an’ 
eat thatp an’ them he turned his. attention to mi 
He sot down on his hunkers right widersme 


erowled. be wol-darned it it-didart ake the 


cold shivers run down the spine of may back. Thien 


he'd round the cabin. an Come back, 
squat right ander ae, growl am snarl an’ show 
his teeth agin, Phen he stood up oon dius) hind 
‘Sled-runners and tried to paw. me: an tell yor 


it Was tight drawin’ up my lees, 


jist miss them with his paw. An’ there J had: to 


sot all night, a-holdin’ on to that rough stringin 
with both hands, an’ drawin’ up mv legs out o the 
wav. o that old grizzly’s paws ; my jints 
sinners is that sore this:mornin’, kin hardly wali. 
ean’t stand it S——, I've got to gitiout these 
digein'’s. 

Fhe poor fellow was stuf sure enough 
pieture iny fancy. pulnted of poor Jack, astride that 
rough-barked bare pole, drawing up his mascles to 
their utmost tension, while old) Bruin — anvions 
for a good. square meal acted on the same. prin- 
ciple trom: below, was all oso ludterons that. | 
lauvhed till Persimmon ack hobbled oth 
March hare. 

Phat was: his: last visit. A weeks atter. 
heard some of his vaqueros rounding up his c:ttle ; 


and the next thing I Knew, bis ranee was vaeant. 


Yesterday as was wending niv- way. 


} 
at noon, nunerviand tired, am okt wack 
pointer ——roused Das siesta: tile prea, 

trotved leisurel¥v trail ane TAC 
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T sent a ball as well aimed a» [ knew how : but he 
Lit ither slackened nor increased his Ne, WO, 
three, with the same result. What did it mean ’ 
Was my eve warped? gun-barrel crooked ? or was 
this old resident impervious to lead?) As T raised 
mv gun tor the fourth round he suddenly stopped, 
shook his massive antlers, and dropped his 
tracks, dead as a stone. Upon examination 1 tound 
that every ball had struck him in w vital. part. 

In dressing him came to a lard gristly lump 
under the skin. Cutting it. open found a bat- 
tered ounce ball of lead. On a closer inspection I 
found that it had gone clear through him between 
the heart and liver, struck against a rib on the 
othér side, and nature had covered it over, and 
there it had remained for years. What hunter 
“oussed ” and blamed his bad luck as that old buck 
bounded away! And old. Mr, Five-prong might 
have had another story to tell his grandchildren 
about one of my balls, but the breech-loader, with 
its little arsenal, was too many jor diiin, 

Three more daysot this glorious sport— headache 
al] gone, appetites — why we could have digested a 
medium-sized gridiron, camp looked like a 
regular. packing establishment — hams and should- 
ers and “ back-straps,” smoked just cneugh to keep 
nice and sweet, presents tor our city friends. That 
last dav —how well IT rememberit! We had been 
fur down the valley for a last grand hunt. TFoward 
evening, the fog from the plains below came drift- 
ing toward us. We turned our faces ecampward. As 
it settled round us, the air grew almost as dark as 
night.” In crossing the canons, somehow we got 
separated fro + each other... Heavily laden with a 
saddle of venison apiece, we labored up the rocky 
steps, sometimes ¢rawling-on: our hands and knees 
under. the dense underbrush, and around awful 
chasms, through which the waters ‘reared ‘and 
thundered. The wet tog struck us in.the iaces, al- 


mest blinding halloed. for my friend—but 


no answer; the wind was against me and my voice 
died away in the echo of the moaning pines. — Still 
[ labored on, up and up. It grew lighter; at last, 
clambering the last rocky height, Isuddenly came 
into: the glorious sunlight. rotten ahove the 
fox, 

l turned my eves toward the west. Never shall] 
forget that sieht. Like: great hillows . of 
foam. Hndulatme, rising and tilling, transformed at 
times into silver and geld’and sapphire by the rays 
Ol the-séthine sun, rolling on aud on, cume that 
ocean of With drops ot nilst on ats 


ded 


tant. inv the grand Paettic, its waves glinting hke 
pearls, a mighty sea of glass. [ sat long and gazed 
like one entranced upon this beatific vision—I 
hever expect to see another such this side the shore 
of the sea of life. Suddenly I was awakened from 
my reverie by the well-known voice of my friend— 
“Hello there a hundred. vards away. 
Parted from: each other in the mists and darkness 
of the vallev below, we met at last in the bright 
sunlight of the mountain top, far above the fog. 

That evening ominous clouds gathered, and the 
next morning flakes warned us that it was time to 
turn our faces toward the warmer regions below — 
none too soon: as we reached lower latitudes we 
could sce the hills surrounding our old stamping 
ground white with snow. If we had staved another 
day we shonid) probably have been prisoners in 
that little valley for months. 

Soon after this I sailed for a trip to the Hawaiian 


Island. When I returned, on opening my budget of 


letters | came to one black-edged. It was from s—, 
my old huntertriend. My breath caught in my throat 
as T read — dead! Struck down in the prime of his 
manhood. And then TI thonght of our last evening 
together — the dark valley below —the parting — 
the tog — the meeting In the sunshine above. 


W. J. Smith. 
The Dream and the Waking. 


A prEAM slipped out of a wood: 
Ah, toolish dream, 
You surely found no good 
Bv stile, by stream, 
(So would. it surely seem, ) 
Like to the cool sweet wood 


With odors all ateem:. 


Bat stay! A slight girl stood 
White-browed, with claspéd hands 
Down in the meadow lands, 
Down in the meadow there, 

And fair, ah, fair! 

The dream, the wood forsaking, 
Wise-in his way, full wise, 
Stopped hecause of her eves, 

Stopped and found fair waking,— 

The cream slipped out of the wood 

found a better good : 


Pie sweet pine haunts forsaking, 


He passed toa ha; py waking, 
lite in a maiden’s eves. 
AK: he Wits Wise! 


Richard FE. Burton. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


West Coast Shells. 


SoME vears ago Professor Keep published a little 
book on the marine mollusks of the west coast to 
Which he gave the title, “Common Sea-shells of 
California.” Itmeta public want, for of the hun- 
dreds of persons who visit the: sea-shore during 
the vacation season, many scores are sufficiently in- 
terested in the shells and other forms of marine 
life found on the beaches, to desire further knowl- 
edve. Mr. Keep’s unpretentious littke book en- 
abled them to learn something of the names and 
relations of many of. the species thus collected — 
the cOmmoner forms, such as are usually found 
among the drift and between tide marks. At the 
time this book first appeared we regarded it) with 
pleasure, and thought Mr. Keep had done a praise- 
worthy act. Recently under the title of “West 
Coast Shells,” the same author has given the pub- 
lie an equally useful but more comprehensive vol- 
ume‘; thistJatter not only includes the descriptions 
of all the species mentioned in the first, but also of 


many more, the smaller. marine shells that occur 


along the shore between Alaska and the Mexican 


coast. In addition. to the above, the land and 
fresh water shells of the Pacific. sea-board States, 
and of Idaho, Utah, and Nevada are described. 
The molluscan species of the foregoing regions 
are illustrated by nearly two hundred figures, The 
text is written in asimple but entertaiming styles 
the names of the species are explained, and: the 
pronunciation is indicated, oA key for the analysis 


of shells, and a biographical index of naturalists 


‘are given, also a glossary tor beginners and an. in- 


dex to the species, ete., which further serves the 
purpose of a cheek dist tor. collectors. The 
ary might be expanded with advantage, and the 
terms more fully explained. The book taken alto- 
gether is cleverly written and well devised, the 
typography, paper, and binding, satisfactory, and 
the volume as a whole is creditable alike to author 


and publishers. 


Two Works concerning United States 
History. 

FOREIGN critics of the literary and scientific de- 

Velopment of the Lmited. States alwavs concede to 

usa peculiar excellence inthe study and exposition 


West Const Shells. By Professor Josiah Keep. san 
Brothers A Clo, 


-of Jaw ; and in the department of international law 


English authorit¥ upon international law. attrib- 


ples in the recognized law of nations at two critical 


the works of Kent, Wheaton, Halleck, and Woolsey 
have deserved and won especial commendation. 
The United States has from the first assumed and 
maintained a fortunate and commanding position 
in the domain of international law, a position due 
to its sudden growth in commercial importance and 
to its unique position upon this continent, no. less 
than to the far-sighted views of its-eminent states- 
men. Sir Robert) Phillimore, the most eminent 


utes to the United States government. the success- 


ful establishment of broad and equitable princi- 


periods. The conditions of neutrality were detined 
during the first French revolutionary war, and. the 
Whole attitude of the great powers toward) each 
other was transformed by the assertion of the 
Monroe doctrine against the Holy Alliance at the 
time of the South American rebellions. Our depart- 
ment of state has been more ably served than any 
other branch of the government, not excepting the 
presideney.. Seward, Fish, and) Evarts were wor- 
thy successors of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. 

Next after treaties the official utterances of the 


various organs of government concerning the inter- 
national questions appearing within their jurisdic- 
tion are the most important foundations of iaterna- 
tional law. The volume of treaties issued by the 
department of state with the admirable notes by 
Mr. J. C. Bancroft) Davis has placed the actual 
treaty obligations of the country at various periods 


Within reach of the student. The niuch more 
bortous task of collecting and arranging the deeis- 
lons and opinions of government in all matters 
affecting international relations has been aecom- 
plished by Doctor Francis Wharton in his “ Digest of 
the International Law of the United States.” ' The 
three volumes of this digest are published in accord- 


ance With a resolution of Congress, approved July 
28th, anda fourth volume is to follow. con 
taining the rulings of international commissions es- 
tablished by the United States in conjunction with 
other powers, 

This digest appears under the most) favorable 


‘A Digest of the International Law of the United States, 
taken from Doctuments issued by- Presidents and seercta- 
ries of State. and from Deeisions of. Federal Courts and 
Opinions.of Edited by Fratcis W 
Vols: Washineton: Crovernmetnt Printing 
()ttice.. 
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auspices. Doctor Wharton is the one man in the 
country best -fitted to undertake such a work and 
vir government, which cannot always command the 
rvices of the fittest persons, is most fortunate In 
possessing Him. ‘Phe scheme of the work is ex- 
haustive and has been thoroughly completed. Un- 
der the appropriate titles of all the divisions and 
of international relations; Doctor 
Wihieirton has arranged the relevant passages from 
Presidents’ messages, Secretaries’ reports, opinions 
of Federal courts, and opinions of Attorneys-General; 
all-in chronological order. In) proper connection 
With these selections the editor has also introduced 
fill quotations from diplomatic. correspondences 
fromthe unofficial declarations of prominent 
stutesmen, and. from leading text-writers;. also 
somewhat Infrequent) editorial comments of. his 
own. It. follows that these volumes offer a com- 
plete pleture of the foreign relations of our govern- 
ment during the past century, as they appeared to 
the minds of the men who shaped them. The exact! 
aititude adopted hy our vovernment toward its 
in every Important and unimportant 
pliewtion from the. Grenet imbroglio to the Cutting 
cuse, is-trere exposed. Is there another power that 
eould permit this to he done? 

Doctor Wharton's work ts invaluable to the stu- 
dent of international law. We have already 
enough of disquisition upon the principles of that 
law. and here is the pragmatical basis tor the theorte, 
of the logicians, showing just what progress, so fap 
as the: United States is eoncerned, has been made 
towards the future ** tederation of the world.” But 
the digest has a much wider immediate value with- 
inthe tleld of general history. Not only the his- 
torical student, but every eitizen who is especially 


“interested: in political atairs must explain United 


“rates history by the light of these volumes. | They 
Will be indispensable to the Congressman and. to 
the editor. Imagination can scarcely conceive the 
number of able. leading articles” that will owe 
thelr inspirations and. profound research to Doetor 
Wharton, 
Will, for some time at least, occupy as Command 


It seems certain that Wharton's Diges 


position in its own of investigation 
that Which helongs, in) other directions, to Poor’. 
(Charters and Constitutions,” or even to. Elliot's 
Debates and Phe Federalist.” 
books cof very ditlerent.. character, but alse 
liming to beau ploneer in its especial hela, ix Mr 
A, Neils 


tem.’ The time must come when our electoral 


Vmerican) Electoral Sys. 


college system will be subjected to close examina- 
thom and omost careful criticism. The electoral 
Phe \aneriean Eleetoral System. By Charles A. Neil, 


“ute Francisco by samuel Curson & Co 
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college is the one feature of the constitution that 
has failed to acquire a vitality of its own. The 
caucus and convention have usurped its intended 
powers. this defect. shall be remedied, 
whether by eflorts to revive and insure the origi- 
nal plan, or by a substitution of other methods of 
election, are questions of supreme importance, Mr. 
O'Neil’s work is written as he says, “ with a view 
After a 


well-written but brief resumé of the discussions 


of awakening Interest” In such questions. 


concerning the presidential office during the pertod 
of the formation: and adoption of the constitution, 
Mr. O'Neil launches out into what ought to be — 
but is not —a history of the electoral college from 
Washington's day to the present time. 

We tind only the most patent facts concerning 
the votes cast In the various electoral colleges to- 
gether with a tolerable sketch of the different 
methods of Choosing elegtors and of the disadvan- 
tages resulting fromthe “general ticket” and “legis- 
lative caucus” 
is united and subordinated to a narrative of leading 


svstems. This appropriate matter 


facts in the outline of the country’s histery which 
seems to be entirely: unnecessary to this work. 
What have the rise of the protective. system and 
Calhoun’s opinions about slavery to do. with a his- 
should the 


names of all cabinet officers expand the body of the 


tory of the electoral college? 


text in sucha book ? The Jacksonian era atlected 
the electoral system by promoting the supremaey 
of national conventions. Mr.O’ Neil does not even 
hint at the latter fact, but devotes several pages to 
a description of the policy and accomplishments of 
We are obliged to 


read much about the nullification struggle, the 


the “hero of New. Orleans.” 


story of which is thus concluded: ‘ The hero of 
New Orleans took his stand and made his name 
immortal, The proclamation of December 10, 
852, was a beacon light in the sea of polities, and 
its influence was felt long atter the event which oe- 
casioned it. There is no other reterence to the 
proclamation of December 10, ATL this ts 
neither poetry nor history ; is only language. 
Mr. cOolstrains us to observe 
for Jackson, and in his account-ot the electoral com- 
mission of PS76, whieh is one ot the best parts of 
the book, he cannot conceal his svmpathy with the 
unsuceesstul contestant, and a little skillful 
special pleading tor hin Atter reading these pias- 
sages, We are prepared to find that) Millard Fill- 
mores Know Nothing” candidacy in “brings 
the blush of shame to every true American” (p. 
Mr. O’Neil’s work displays but few literary 
vraces, Vet it Is surprising to find that although the 
other nominees in TSS bare allowed te retain their 


Cliristian names, the mame “St. John’ appears 
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with only the additional phrase “of Kansas” to 
distinguish the governor trom St. John of Pales- 
tine: and that an eminent senator from California 
is genially. introduced to the printed page as 
‘Dave Broderick”’ We are thankful! that) Mr. 
(YNeil has spared us an Abe) Lincoin’, but we 
are sure that he would never say.“ Andy Jackson.” 
A bit of silly newspaper plulosophy comes torth 
again in the statement (p. 244) that Mr. Tencdricks’s 
death ‘ left the country exposed to the evils of an- 
archy.”’ Such a feeble falsity is scarcely: worthy of 
contradiction. Mr. (Y Neil apparently dene 
little to discover the sources of our electoral s¥stem 
what suggested-and approved it to the fathers. 
The possible influence of the electoral college Of 
the German Empire escapes with a bare mention, 
He has done nothing to analyze the political and 
social causes for the rapid dwarting oi the college, 
ana the varying growth and importance of can- 


cuses and conventions. | In the opening and closing 


chapters, ay tar the best in the book, the author 
examines the perils to which we are exposed and 
the improvements proposed, but Le sccms to think 
that amendment in the ¢irection of the original 
plan.is not worth debating. The Presidential Suc- 
cession Act of iSS6, and the Llectoral Count Brll of 


IS87, are valuable appendixes to the book, 
Dante. 


THE name of Dante was at first only a nickname 

a shortening, after the custoni-at Florence, of lis 
baptismal name, the whole of which was Durante 
di Aldighieri degli Aldighieri. The eariv biegraph- 
ers of the poct, thinking: to dustre the 
name he had already miade for himsel!, cideavored 
to prove that he was of ancient and noble lineage: 
Later investigators are less certain, bit follow with- 
out too much fiesitation. the alleced derivation. 
The poet was bornin the vear but 
In 1865, the 4th of May was celebrated sin es 
as the six hundredth anniversary of his birch. Karl 
Witte, the greatest Gernian student of tis works. 
offers much reasoning to prove tliat the date vras 
the 50th of Mav. We net) know omuch ot 
Dante's education, but he as. said cro have boen 
“Tiberally tramed. sone of his teachers was: 
nétto Latini, “a worthy: niin tobias tines” 
creat her ima SUL Master of die 
Whom the poet, with what. is 
‘usual impartiality,” placed in the ter his 


sins, but whom Dante there creets as tie  dearand 


kind paternal image, who in the world, trom diour 


te hour, taught me. how. man makes 


eternal.” The poet was taught: his and 


‘ante asheteh of his life ard May Aldes 
Ward bbostou hoberts Drother- 
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guadrivium, and is believed to have stadied later at 
the Universities of Bologna and Padua. Biograph- 
ers are doubtful whether he studied Greek, but 
in- the Comedy he pays tribute to: Virgil who was 
his onde through the Inferno, 


“Thou art my master, and my author thon, 


Thou art alone the one from whom I took 

The beautiful style that has done honour to me.” 

The zeal with which he pursued his studies is 
“Through the 


mdiented Leonardo Lretimo. 
study of philosophy, of theology, astrology, arith- 
metic, and geometry, through the reading of his- 
tory. through the examination of many and various 
books, toiling and sweating in study, he acquired 
the wisdom which he was te-adorn and explain 
witir his’ verses. 

Dante lived in times of constant politieal trouble 
anid excitement. Interested in the welfare of his 
own city, and a-student of government as well as of 
every available kind of learning, he ‘became, as 
everyv-eitizen of the better class, as 
an actor and amember of the government itself. It 
Was in the times.of the coustant-contests’ of Guelf 
and The- result to Dante was; that in 
hie: Wits extled from his native lorence and 
never aciin entered its limits. What he. was, how- 
ever, statesman or exile, lacks -interest) to mod- 
ero readers, compared with that which clings to 
him as the greatest of Italian poets. 

- first work? was the Vita’ a book,” 
sys his namesake Tessetti,. “which only. voenth 
could have. produced, and which must. chiethy re- 


seered to the voung 


-to each of whom the. 
fieure of Beatrice, less lifelike tlian Jovelike, will 
scem friend of his own heart.” The contents of 
the book. indicate when Dante named the 
work, “he aeant to designate that new life of love 
which wet! his urst meeting with Deatrice.” 
the of the meeting “at a May- 
party to eclebrate the -of spring 
eiven by Foleo Portinari. Among the guests was 
the poet's father, and since was cus- 
tomary for children to follow: their parents, espe- 
cially festive places, was accompanied. by 


Dagte. who had not: quite finished: tis ninth vear. 


cehildren: owas” a daughter. 
whose. owas. Dice thiouely tre alwavs 
called ber by her primnutive name DBeatrree — who 


Was perhaps ereht vears old, gay and beautitul in 
her childish wav, gentle pleasing m_ her. be- 
havior, and dn ‘and: manners more serpous 
ane than ier tender required, she 
had delicate features well arranged, and in addi- 
tion to their beanty, fall of so much modest loveli- 
ness. that obs Wiis reputed almost 


Such them us imave deseribed ler, aud 


] 
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perhaps even more beautiful, she appeared at this 
east before the eves of our Dante — not, I beheve, 
the tirst time, but: first with the power. to in- 


loves’. Dante in the New. Life deseribes her 
first meeting. Who was ealled Beatrice 
essed by many who knew not why she was so 


and adds: From. that time forward Love 


over omy. soul.’ He commanded ‘me 
times that. Loshonld seek oto see this vouthful 
el, so that in mv hov hood often went secking 
roid saw-her- of such noble and. praiseworthy 


rtrnent, that truly of her might. be said those 


ts of the pout Llomer, ‘She seemed not to be 
lsughter-ot a mortaloman, but of Grod 


abstract personification. and not a real hiunmian 


reeard the herome of the Nuora as 


But) Professor, Morton savs of-her, “The 


re of Beatrice, which appears velled under the 
rvoand dndistinct inthe brieht cloud of the 
tictsin of the Divina Coninedia, takes her place 
earth through the as definitely 
Dante himself. She allecorized piece Ot 
No of vattributes, dint 


Woman modest. centle. with 


only bess: beautiiul than herself — the 


In ihe nildst ot the pretur- 


“ue dite of Klorence. She is seen. smiling and 
walking with maidenty decorum in the 


treet, praying at the church, merry at festivals, 


ine ato fanerals: and her smiles-and tears. 


lier centleness and her reserve.-all the sweet quali- 


Ot her. fe. and the peace of. her are 
with sucly. tenderness and retinement. such 
dehleute 


tie melucholy, such purity, anil 


f 


veohemence, that she: reniains, and 
wavs remain, the loveliest and most womanly 
mot. the: middle ages — at once absolutely 
truly ideal.” 
New Life seems to. be a necessary intrediue- 
ty the Divine Comedy, explaining the high 
tien therein “issigned to the Florentine maiden, 
» stood. in this pathetic record of the poet’s rev- 
tfia-off Worship as the “voungest of the an. 


ced upon as containing the first: example of an 


is: Written prose and poetry, and is 


vated, sustained: prose style tn Italian literature. 
Norton SUNS Ol it: “So bone as there are lover? 
ne World so long aslovers are poets, so long 
this first and tenderest love story of modern 
read with appreciative and: responsive 
the second of Dante’s works is entitled J/ Convito 
Phe Banguct) and consists also of prose and poetry. 
isan enevclopadia of the wisdem. of Pante’s 
[le savs in the introduction, that bis ohjeet 


the 


Work. Wis tao-muke the learning wl 


Book Review's. 


“while a “zealous Papal 


559 


the schools accessible to the unlearned. In the 
second part he introduces a dissertation on immor- 
talitv, in whieh he believes. thinking “ among all 
brutalities” that the most stupid, vile, and harm- 
ful, which holds that after this life there is no other.” 
The writings of philosophers and other wise authors 
agree with him that some part of us is perpetual. 
“And so I he adds, “and so affirm, and 
Soo certain that after this life shall pass to 


believe.” 


another and a better life, where lives that glorious 
body whem my soul loved.” The Convita is eon- 
sidered indispensable to the understanding of the 
Divine Comedy, and Wegele asserts that if the 
Couvito had been completed, “we could without 
regret dispense with nine tenths of the existing 
commentaries on the great poem.” 

The third work of Dante was De Monarehia, con- 
trining the author’s theory of government. There- 
in he examines the question of the superiority of 
the positions of the Roman pontiff and Roman 
prince, and the conclusion to which he came caused 
the work to be publicly burned as heretical in 1329, 
legate: proposed to submit 
The work is 


ot the Causes of the conclusion reached by 


the author's bones to.the same fate.” 


German scholars, that Dante was not only the great- 
est poet but the ereatest statesman of modern times. 

The great poem, the Divine Comedy, as it 1s now 
Called, was at first entitled simply The Comedy. 
Stripped of its allegory and of its religious and 
political aliusions, it is an account of Dantes im- 
aginary journey through the abodes of the dead — 
first the Inferno, then the Purgatorio, then the Para- 


diso. The author ofthis Life of Dante has given a 


brief hut careful) and. pleasing analysis of each of 


the three books of the poem, and closes a volume ot 


interest with oa short chapter pon the 


fume of Dante, and a brief account of the celebra- 
tion of the six hundredth anniversary of lis birth. 

The great poem did not wait long for a recogni- 
tion of its authors genius. [tis estimated by Bal- 


bo that more copies of it were made in- the 
fourteenth century, than of any other work, ancient 
or modern.  Phis was before the art of printing. 
The number of manuscript copies still in existence 


in the dtbraries of is more than tive hun- 


dred. Voltaire in the eighteenth century wrote of 
Dante with his usual brightness and -casperits 


Italians call divine, but it is a hidden 


“The 


divinity. lew people understand his oracles. Ile 


has commentators, Which is perhaps ene more 


reason for his not being understood... His reputa- 
tion will go on increasing beeause scarcely anybods 
verses one knows 


reads him. There is a score of 


bv heart: and that stulliees te spare the trouble of 


the rest.) Bat he later ¢ mtesse. nore 


1887. 
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justly: * There are verses so happy and so natural, 
that they have not grown old in four hundred 
vears, and they will never grow old. © Moreover, a 
poem which places popes in awakens much 
attention.” But the critics of the nineteenth cen- 
tury find him worthy of unstinted praise. 
calls him “the: central man of call the world.” 


Ruskin 


ten listening Centuries 
Vinost all 


other poets) have their seasons, but) Dante pene- 


Carlyle predicted for 
and more.” Mr. Lowell savs of 
trates to the moral core of those who once fairly 
come Within his sphere, and possesses them wholly, 
His readers turn students; his students, zealots: 
and what was taste a religton. ~The 
homeless exile finds a home of erate- 


ful liearts; and comes trom exile into peace 


Briefer Notice. 

To. meet the demand tor snindl: treatise on 
the now fashionable study of the cof 
palmistry, Mr. Heron-Allen has: published a little 
book’ containing the substance of a lecture of his 
drawn trom his‘ larger works on the same subject. 
It will afford antusement to voung people that are 
of a chanee to tell each others’ and 
pay pretty compliments dt. It wis oa 
daring conception of the learned Doctor Detitzseds, 
that of taking readers of this) commonplace and 
unimaginative dav back to ancient Palestine to 
spend a whole-davy in the very presence of the Son 
of? Man. Too daring. almost: for the reader's 
thought refuses to follow him mto the private 
meditations of the great Teacher so tar as he would 
lead. Isearned the book? is, that goes without 
me €rerminn professor: reverent. also, not so 
much a matter of Course: but perhaps 
date dias 


come nearer to makine thie pieture-ol Jewish lite a 


that) is too mueh to expect. 


reality, possibly because he is not so erthodox as 

the magnitude of his transhator 

there is notmuch to be said of praise, and the book 

Is marred ly frequent crudities has work, 

The Cyvemation of Dead’ ix written bs an en- 
Practical -Cheirosophy. Ry. “Heron-Alten 


Francisco by Samuel Carson and Company. 

Day in Capernauin, By. Doeror Delitzseh 
Pranslated from the Germain. by 
Schodde. Neéw York:- Funk & iss7. 


- 
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thusiast, Who is Impatient of the stolid conservatisin 
of the public on the subject of cremation, and 


superlative in his condemnation of the custom of 


burial of the dead. lis) main argument is the 
sanitary one —the “dreadtul consequences to the 
livingofmaking the soila receptacle of Corruption 
and he tortifies his reasoning with abundant histor- 
ical instances. Tle is neverinconsiderate, however. 
of the possthle religious scruples of his readers: * No 
Intelligent faith,” he quotes fromthe. Bishop of 
Manchester, “can-stuppose that any Christian doc- 
trine is affected by the manner in which this mortal 
pods of ours crumbles into dust and sees corruption’: 
and of Canon Liddon, at St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral to the same effect; and Lord Shaftesbury as 
asking, What, then, has become of the blessed 
martvrs who were burned at the stake?” Tle is no 
less considerate of the tender sentiments with Which 
the living regard the: remains of their dead: with 
referenee to which, however, he quotes very aptly 
from Herodotus as follows: “Tf all people were to 
choose the most beautitl among the customs, they 
would after close Cxamination select their own, be- 
cause every nation believes that its own customs are 


the best and the: most beautiful. One therefore can- 


not that anybody but oa madman) would 


ridicule such matters.) When.) Darius retened. le 
stunmoned the Crreeks then tnchis land, and when 
they CRITIC. he requested them to name the price 
they would take toeat their deceased parents. They 
rephed they would not commit such a crime for all 
the gold in-his- empire. Then he-eatsed the Kala- 
tans: matives of India] who’ were In the: habit of 
cuting their parental dead to appear before hime: 
when they arrived, he questioned them (inthe pres- 
ence of the Crreeks, to whom every word wis inter- 
preted much remuneration they would want to 
burn their dead. cried aloud: and bade him 
notto think of such a sacrilege. Thus custom rules, 
believe Pindar to be right when he asserts in 


one of his poems that eustom is the hung of all” 


The ovartonus processes: ot cremation, the medtico- 
legal aspect, the progress of the movement, ete. are 
also duly treated ot, 


The Cre: ation ‘of the Pead. Considered «from. an 
religious, historical, medico-legaland 
) 


cconoinical standpoint. By Huge Erichsen, M 
troit. DO. Haynes & Company... 
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“Oh, father! Here's Lundborg’s. EDENIA in this London 


store. It makes me teel quite at home!”’ 
“Yes, child. Edenia is a popular perfume the world over, 


LUNDBORC’S “EDENIA.”’ 


LUNDBORG'S ‘‘'RHENISH COLOGNE.” 
If vou eannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vi 
cinity send your name and address for Price List to the manufacturers, LADD & COFFIN, 


24 Barclay Street, New York. 


Be Sure 


ask for Ayer*’s Sarsaparilla, if you are in 


need of a) Blood-purifier—-the only certain and 
Hable remedy for pimples, blotches, and all other 


cruptions of the skin, As an alterative, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


vtter-a trial of near half a century, is universally 
conceded to he the best ever discovered, It is 
agreable to the taste, and, being highly comcen- 
trated, only small doses are needed. 


An old lady of eighty, Mrs.. Mary Ames, of 


Rockford, Me., atter forty years of suffering from a 
humor in the blood, manifesting itself in Ervsipe- 
«as and other distressing eruptions of the skin, at 
‘ust began the use of Aver’s Sarsaparilla, and, after 
ten bottles, she is now, she savs, “as smooth and 
lily as ever.’ 

Jones, 952. Eyehth ave.. New York, 
vrites: “IT sufiered from impurity of the blood, 
which showed itself in troublesome eruptions and 
inattery pimples on my face, neck, ete. Aver’s 
Sarsaparilla effected a complete cure. had pre- 
viously tried many reputed blood-puriticrs without 
benefit.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J. AYER’ & Co.; Lowell, Mass: 
~old by all Druggists. Priee ST: six bottles, $5. 


WE CALIGRAP, 
WRITING MACHINE. 


vis, 
| 


The ‘‘Caligraph”’ is the only writing 
machine that fully economizes time and 
labor, and economy of time and labor 
is the best reason we know for solicit- 
ing trade. 15,000 ‘‘Caligraphs” are in 
daily use which excel in mechanical 
merit, durability and beauty of work. 
We publish 400 letters from prominent 
men and firms, which are convincing, 
and are sent on application. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, Hart rd, ‘oun. 


Estate of SAM’L HILL, 775 Market Street, 


San Francisco Agents, 
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Of all the choice fruit Jands in Shasta, 
suitable for small farms, none are more de- 
sirable than those lying along the bank of 
the Sacramento Anderson 
and Redding. 


portion about amile and a halt from the Jat- 


River between 


Particularly tertile is the 


ter place which is known from its beautiful 
prospect as Bonny View. It isa part of the 
Rancho buena Ventura, the old Redding 
crant, which has lately been subdivided in- 


lo twenty-adre farms by its) owners, 
Messrs. Frisbie ind ey. 

The entire property Is surrounded 
substantial fence, and is nearly all under cul- 
tivation. The Sacramento River bounds it 
on the east; and the California and Oregon 


| he 


soll varies at. different points ot the. tract 


railroad supplies the western boundary. 


changing from a dark sandy loam mixed with 
adobe, through the ordinary dark loam to a 
lig 
Is unnecessary as the seepage trom the river 


ht sandy loam near the river. Errigation 
provides all the necessary. tor suc- 
cesstul farming. Should water be wanted, 
however, for surface use, all portrons of the 
tract could: be irrigated. from the river with 
very slight expense. 

Bonny View 18 laid off with a road extend- 
ing its entire length along the railroad trom 
north to south; and with cross roads extend- 
so that 


ing from the railroad to the river. 


cach lot fronts on one of these roads. ancal! 


have direct communication with: the river. 
‘This land lies inwhat 1s known as the Citrus 
belt of Northern California, and is well ad- 
apted to the growth of apples, peaches, figs, 
prunes, pears, grapes, apricots, almonds, 
english walnuts, oranges, and other temper- 
ate and semi-tropical truits, alse 
alfalfa. 


(;00d Water In abundance can- be 


cetables, wheat, barley, ane other 
cereals. 
secured by digging from ten to twenty feet 


op any part of the Jand, and on its imime- 


outskirts an almost supply of 


wood Can had for the uitine. { li- 


mate in this locality is unexceptionable, 
and the air’ is pure and bracing as the sea 
mountain make. it. The south’ 


wind or sea breeze prevails, alternating occa- 


and can 


sionally with a light wind from the north. 
Fruit growing is. destined: to. be highly 
profitable occupation in this northern: ex- 
tremity of the Sacramento valley, for beyond 
this point many, even of the tenyperate fruits, 
do not reach their highest development: and 
it is. recognized as the northern” limit: of 
erapes and citrus fruit. “These facts make a 
market almost certain for the capacity of 
our lands, and the California and Oregon 
Railroad furnishes the means tor rapid trans- 
portation of fresh’ fruits to points northward. 
Where they will always be gladly received. 
Phe extensive and seemingly inexhaustible 
mines of Shasta County create a brisk local 
market fora Jaree quantity of.such produce. 
tact that these lands He so near to 
the townol Redding, the largest inland town 
in the. State north of Red. bluff, and the 
chief trading. point and. business center of 
Northern California, makes them doubly 
valuable, and renders it almost certain that 
Ina tew years the land which can now be 
bought tor less than. the ordinary. price. ot 
farming lands in this State, will be worth 
three or fourtimesits present market value. 
Phe tract has been cut into ‘small. lots 
with the 1dea ot selling only to actual set- 
thers who will build up a pleasant commun- 
ity of their Sales are made on. very 
installments, thus opening the way. for 
secure homes and 


men ot small means to 


establish a paying business. Phe demand 


lots, however, has: been. so great, 


tor. the 


owing rapidly: increasing Immigration, 


that the present prices, viz. from. thirty to 


fifty dollars an acre, will probably only hold 


tor a-short time. Parties desiring further 


Information. concerning prices or. terms, 


may address the proprietors, Messrs. Frisbic 


Redding. Shasta €ounty, 


\ Wiley. 
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The undersigned has for Sale, in most desirable portions of California, 


IMPROVED FARMS, ORCHARDS, VINEYARDS, 
DAIRY AND STOCK RANCHES, 


Lnimproved Mgricultural, Hortienttral and Timber Lands, 


A Also, in Nevada and Arizona, 
Large Stock Ranches, with or without Live Stock. 
J. L. SANFORD, 126 Kearny St.. San Franeisco, Cal. 


JOHN McFARLING, JAPANESE NURSER LES. 


Importer ania Breeder of 
Laneshans, Plvniouth Roeks, Brown) Leghorns, 


Pekin. Bantams, Ligbt) Brahmas, P artridee 
Cochins, Coehins. Resistered ORTENTAL IMPORTT] NG 
Berkshire 
706 TWELFTH OAKLAND, CAL. Office, toons 


Large lovof young birds ready forsale: Senet foreirentars, 


The Nationa Frasne, California. JAPANESE ORANGE TREES, PERSIMMONS, PALMS, FERNS, ETC 


CAPITAL STOC S100,C000 00, 


WAP Send $1.00 for the finest Camelia—** Christ- 
Cashiet JAMES mas —-Free by express. 


Directors’: He -BRALY. (Wi CHANCE. WM: 
PAY MONVU.LLE. HIRAM MABURY- WOODWARD. 


Makes Collections, Issues Letters of Credit, Buys CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


and Sells Exchange on all important cities. 


Are-you using Wellington's Improved Food for Ponliry ? 


Every Grocer. FRUIT and every 
 Bverv Priggist VARIETY of SEEDS. 


SPR It ] 


7 Wa ington, Wash hi ington Dt. 


TRADE. SU 


SEASON OF 1887-88. 


NURSERIES, 


NILES, ALAMEDA CO., CAL. 


Cypress, Pies, Japan Perssnmons dnd Chests, 


ree AND SHADE TREES. 


tig Shits abd pines. Gerantnis & Green house 


FOR SALE AT THE ABOVE NAMED NURSERIES, 
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that life’ 


Pe 


Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


With a tine new steel 


By James Eviior Caper. 
halt 


portrait. 2 vols, 42> mo, gilt Lap, 
calf, 86.00, 


Mir. Cabot, who is Mr. literary ex- 
ecator, is admirably equipped in-every respect. to 
write his biography. Tle lias incorporated in it 
letters and Copious extracts front Mr. Emer- 
sons journal, britiging out distinetly: the nobilits 
of Mr. Emersons character. the depth sand purits 
of his thought, thie ednining lowalts of his triencts, 
und the profound and gracious inthience of his 
writings and of his lite, 

LARGE-PAPER Limited to Five Hin 
dred coples, with the Large-Paper 
tion of the Riverside of Emerson’s Works, 
printed in the most. careful manner on the best 
Price Pen Dollars tor the two volumes, 


praprer. 
The Fireside Hawthorne. 
Works oF NATHANIEL 


dition. SEX volumes, 
aia Ne 


Tike CoMPLETE 
PHORNE, 


compact and inexpensive edition of 
short 


thorne’s) Incomparable novels, 
stories and note hooks, printed on large type, 


Henry Clay. 
and NANT of 


evil 


American Statesmen, Dy 


Vols. 
(ARI 
halt morocea, 


Wi nothing eotld 


\ 
be taken without its 
vears of politreal lite lad to be traversed, thre 
discussion of public questions to be 
med, so many speeches to be read end analyzed and 
ther core extracted, the parts that so many other 
public men played liad to be viewed and their in- 
liaente determined, that it isa wonder that 


these’two volumes Can and do contain all that is 


essential toa tall knowledge of the political life of 


Mir. (lay, and of the political history of the countrs 
Lhe: Ovesdaund Monthly. 

“ By far the best of thie biographies which have 
been Vinericin Statesmen 


brought Cott the 
if it. be 
Which has ever been produced this country” 


Tike. best 


pa 


the 


work Of this nature 


Cos 


SS. 


The Gates Between. 


RLIZABETH SvuaArt author of “ The 
ete. 


Crates Devons the Crates,” 

mo; 

Like the two other stories named here, this 
relates to the Unseen. a. common 
‘ehost story, or a tale of the supernatural told 
merely tO excite Interest: but an exceedingly 
teresting narrative of the inevitable, giving the 
possible experience and remedial discipline of a 
hard and seltish nature in the life after death. 


Patrick Henry. EN 


Vol of American Statesmen. By “Moses 
Corr TyLer, author of A Tfistorv ot Amefican 
Literatures’ ete. Tome, gilt top, S125. 


\ aceount of a man whe 
contributed to. the American Revolution not only 
an eloquence which has made hin immortal, but 
political counsel of a brendth and wisdom which 
entitle him rank amone American statesmen 
Wheom we do well to hener. 


A) Princess of Java. 


Novel Java. BY TiGGinson. 


vol. 12 mo; Sh250, 


This is a striking story, describing a printess of 
a prince of Java, an 
Knelish gentlenien, and a girl, halt: English, halt 
Javan. he incidents) and adventures are. thor- 
oughiv interesting, and the descriptions of life and 
of Java add peculiar attractions the 


and tortiunes : 


nature 

story 
Frontier Stories. 

Vol. V his Collected Works. 


Svo, cloth, S2.00): 
G vols. cloth, S12.00: 


By Breer Harte. 
Riverside. Edition. . ¢ 
half calf, 83.00... Phe set. 
haltealf, 


Vhis volume contains: Flip. Calitornia Ro- 
mance: dound at) Blazing Star: Thethe Carquinez 
Woods: At the Mission of San Carmel: A) Blue- 
(irass Penelope: Left outoon Lone Star Mountain : 
A Ship of 


hy mail, post-paid, on receipt Of 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


— 


P. CENTEMERI & CO. 


108:and 110 POST ST... SAN FRANCISCO, 


Importers and Retailers of 


genuine stamped with dar land 
ove. reers by attended to. Price 


lists furnished on application, 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME! 


THE DECORATOR AND FORNISHER 


size of Lfarper M eck 


illustrated) roomthiv magazine devoted 
‘ velusivety to this tJ one bullding 
rabtering adiouse, Articles the best writers on 
Pornishing, efonomienl as well as expersive Pecoration 
Furniture, Draperies, Ceramics, 


Carpets & Rugs, Mantels & Grates, 


Stained Glass, Frescoing, 


hie best ART GUIDE, boot people of 


of batting Decoration, 
XI BEGINS WITH OCTOBER: NUMBER 


Subscriptions, per Annum, $4.00 
Trial Subscription for 3 mos, 1.00 
Sample Copies 35 cents. 


Commence ont tine, for 
vears stippled, 
The Decorator and Furnisher Co. 
30 & 32 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET. 


NEW YORK. 


Tiles, Ete. 


JAMES G. STEELE & CO. 
CHEMISTS & DRUGCISTS, 
MARA HT TH 


SOAP. 


AML 


CAKE OF OER 
BOQUET 


AO WILLOou 


C) 


BOUQUET 
i 


PEST 


A 


‘ 

=> = 


VINYOATVO 


+- PALACE HOTEL.:: 
Branch Store, N. E. Cor, Fillmore & McAllister Streets, 


O'BANION & DAGEN; 


Merchant Cailors, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Clothing and Gents Furnishing Goods 
“12-714 MARKET STREET, 


/ 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD! 


THE LIGHT RUNNING 


Do not fatl to see it before buving a Sewing Machine. 


BI ANS, 


29 Neel, San 
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HE INDEPENDEN IL. 
No. 251 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


n its thirty-eighth vear of publication TH INDEPENDENT stands easily at the head of religions and 

literary weekly newspapers wherever published. Being undenominational, it has the opportunity offered 
it to present to its readers discussions.upon all religious questions, many clergyman and laymen seeking 
its pages for a freer and fuller discussion than any denominational paper will grant. Having thirty-two 
folio pages, it has space to give all of the important religious intelligence ; and to aid it in doing so, it has 
a paid corps of correspondents scattered all over the world. The matter of expense is not considered in 
its aim to give its readers the most valuable discussions and most trustworthy facts by the ablest and most 
popular writers. 


thirty vears past the design of Tite [INDEPENDENT has been to publish, the wbiest-and best family 

paper in the world, and it now occupies that. position. . Aside from the religious clement of Tire Is 
DEPENDENT, its literary attractiveness is unequaled.) A glance at the names of our general contributors 
will convince any one that the literary merit of THe is of the first class. departmen 
devoted to book reviews is probably better and fuller than can be found in this conmtrvesand tsonty-equated 
by that of the “Academy” and ‘“Athenseum” of London. 


T has altogher twenty-two different departments, nearly alot which are edited by or coutributed to ds 

specialists. ‘These departments are: Editorials, Fine Arts, Music, Science, Religions Intelligence, Mi- 
sions, School and College, News of the Week, Tlvinn Notes, the Sunday School, Legal Sanitary, Pebble 
siblical Research, Farm and Garden, Insurance, Weekly) Market: Reports. Financial aud) Commercial, 
Dry Croods, Dry Groods Quotations, Personalities. 


INDEPENDENT has thirty-two the other weeklies have trons tweive to, not over, twents 

four. At $5.00 per vear—its subscription price —Tith INDEPENDENT Costs about cents per wee! 
Which almost any person or family in the United States can well afford tora paper which gives them sich 
wonderful returns. The vost each week for contributed articles alone ranges trom SZ5O0.00) to SSOULOb, 
which is probably two or three times as greatias that expended by any similar weekly religions paper iy 
the country. 


INDEPENDENT rigidly excludes trom its advertising advertisements of a doubtful echar- 
acter, or any by which, in the opinion of its manager, subscribers might not receive an equivalent for 
their money. In consequence, its advertising colunmms are sought after by the very best class of advertis 
ers, to the satisfaction both of the advertiser and subscriber. 


INDEPENDENT ought, hecause of its merit alone, to be taken at least LOO 000) more people than 
now subseribe for it, and if any person who sees this advertisement would like to make its acquaint- 
ance, he can do so by sending a postal-card request for a tree specimen copy; or if he preters he ean sub- 
scribe for any length of time, from one month up to five years, as_per rates below. 


| URING the past vear Titk INDEPENDENT, desiring that its subscribers should have stories by the 
very best living authors, has published contributions from. W. ie. Norris, suther of Matrimony,” 
“No New Thing,” ete.; Grace Denio Litchtield, anthor of “A Knight of the Black Forest.” ete.: James 
Payn, author of “Lost Sir Massingberd,” ete.; Lney ©. Lillie, PF. W. Robinson, author of “The Courting 
of Mary Smith,” ete.; Harriet Prescott Spoftiord, Rebecca Harding Davis, Bovesen, Thomas Dann 
English, Rese Terry Cooke, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, John Strange Winter, author of‘ Bootless 
Baby,” ete.; Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, original translations of George Ebers and of Télstoi by Isabel 
F. Hapgood, and others. The same general policy of providing original stories by the foremost livine 
authors will be maintained. 


- SU BsGRIBE 


Three months- - - $0.75 Six. months - - - $150 Twovyears - $500 
Four months: - - - 1:00: One year. .- - - Five years - - -- 10.00 


‘TRIAL TRIP” of one 2O cents 


4 Specimen copy of THE INDEPENDENT will be sent free to any addrese 

No papers. are sent to subscribers after the time paid for has expired. 

THE INDEPENDENTS Clubbing List will-be sent free to any person asking tor it. Aty one wishing 
to subscribe for one or moreypapers or magazines, in connection with Tite INpePENDEN', Gan save money 
by ordering from our Club List. Address, 


PO BOX 2787. THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
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WONDERFUL ‘SARSFIELD” REMEDIES. 


THE SHEPHERDS OF IRELAND wie healers of the sick, and they have transmitted, from generation 
io generation, their kuowledge of the healing art, and vot the curative powcrs of certain combinations of HERBS. 
and the name of “SA RSFIELD” is famous in the annals of that conntry. Phese facts are familiar to all readers 
of icish history, 


THE SARSFIELD REMEDIES CoO. |: “9 = secretof niany of these HERB COMPOUNDS, and every day 


brings fresh testimonials of the WONDERFE “RES performed by them. 
SARSFIELD’ S REMEDY FOR THE a1.60n. A specific for maladies arising trom disordered Liver, 
Kidneys, Constipation, Maharial Blood Poisoning. se rofula, Salt- Rheum. and. troubles coming. trom blood im 
PRICE 81.00 30°F Le. 
SARSFIELD'S CHRONIC ULCER SALVE (oer the cure of Chronie Ulcers and Sores of every deseript 


ion —Kezema. Piles, Varicose U ntlammatory Swellings and Skin Diseases generally. 


Sarsfield’ s Remedy for Diphtheria and Pneumonia!‘ Spevilic tor Diphtheria, Croup, Sore Throat 
Voimps, and the Chest and Lanes, 


PRICE $1.00 and 50c. PER BOX, to size. 


CH= 


Ves, S\RAT Cooper, the well’ knowl phalanthropist GRANT, O22 Fremont Street, San 
and Presidentof the Kindergarten \ssoclittion Of san Mere. 141 Post street. San Franeiseo. 
Francisco. Me Viee President Bank of Redding. Red 
PeokESSOR DENMAN. Principal ot the Sehool, ddue. Cid 
raticiseo, Care Oakhind, Cal, 
dy, President ofthe Board of tdacation (arr: WyMAN, Oakland: Cal. 
DEN WELSH; Master Car Co “AM. Ass Cul, 
Mire. 2022 Sacramento Street 
Upson, Sacramento Mrs: HENRKEEN, 25 Hawthorne “treet 
Vibes. (EAS, 1.1 Sah US Hawthorne Stree! 
Vr DEANE, San Franeisco KEY. As TEMP Los Gatos, C al. 
OOIVER HINKLEY, Pacific Carriage Co, W. BoP Lineoln. Placer OUMEV, 
Is “AGE. Suge 1 host of-others whose teatime we binve 
MANE RACTUR BY “PHE— 
SA RSEFIE LD IN DIES CO. 
115 EDDY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
| 
3 
: DO MOTHERS THE RI TE. | 
t stitf corsets on their 
= 
a 
sii he Wheel 
ans (heir-. INvarnips Goopsa 
(a free. Mentha 
this paper. MTEVENS CHatR Co, 
do. 3 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 25 ct ts fora bottle ot 
WALPOLE INK POWDERS 
RETAILERS BLACK | RED i VIOLET | GREEN 
PTY FER RIS B which willmake several quarts. of best ink. Will 
S BR net the pen. Name eclor. ireniar giving full 
REUD & St it A "FRANCISCO, Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 
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Established by EDWARD L. YOUMANS. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. 


YOUNANS, 


Is filled with scientific articles by well-Known writers on 
subjects of popular and practicalinterest. Its range of topics, 
which is widening with the advance of science, comprises : 


DOMESTIC AND SOCITAL ECONOMY, 

POLITIC AL SCIENCE, OR THE FUN€ TIONS OF GOVERNMENT 
PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION, 

RELATIONS OF SCLENCE AND RELUIGHON, 

CON DITIONS HEALTIL AND PREVENTION: OF: DISEASE, 
ART AND ARCHTFECTURE IN: PRACTICAL. LIFE. 

RACE DEVELOPMENT. 

AGRICULTURE AND FOOD-PRODUCTS. 

MWATURAL HISTORY: EXPLORATION: DISCOVERY, -Ere. 

In Volume XXXII., which begins with the Number for Nov- 
ember, 1887, Professor Joseph Le Conte will discuss the 
Relations of Evolution and Religion, and the Hon. David A. 
Wells will continue his valuable papers on Recent Economic 
Disturbances. The volume will also contain illustrated arti- 
cles on Astronomy, Geography, Anthropology, Natural His- 
tory, and the Applications of Science; and will be enriched 
with contributions by Professors J.S. Newberry, F. W. Clarke, 
N. S. Shaler, Mr. Grant Allen, Mr. Appleton Morgan, and 
other distinguished writers. 

It contains Illustrated Articles, Portraits, Biographical 
Sketches: records the advance made in every branch of 
science; is not technical; and is intended for non-scientific 
as well as scientific readers. 

No magazine in the world contains papers of a more in- 
structive and at the same timeof a more interesting character. 


NEW YORK: D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 
3k BOND STREET: 
Single Number, 50 cents. Yearly Subscription, $5.00. 
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Elegant and Unique Styles, for Ladies and Gents. Intrinsic Value. 
OUR FACILITIES SEASON OF 
resent to’ the Sain-F: 
simultaneously:with the appearance: 
he Continent and in the East, all the il :. i 
Jew and Unique Styles of r xhi t the ste g 
iADES, PARASOIS, WHIPS 
We are just in tof ou 
ONDON DEB Sin cet the 
and: Yarasets at 
; oS 
MNe-cevered Me purzed. 
HANDLES 
OUR STOCK. 
ected i 
\\V t 
2 CANES i i 
\lala i 


CANES MOUNTED. 


Voderate Prices! 


Kans a Specialty. VModerate Priees! 


.D. BARR & SON, Pioneer Manufacturers. 


J. D. BARR, J.D. BARR & SON, 


Whole sale, fort. 
No: 3238 BUSH ST., Branch, No. 932 MARKET ST., 
Adjoining the Bush St. Theatre. @ia Adjoining the Baldwin Theatre.-@a 
PHO G RA P HERS 


914 MARKET STREET, 


ALDWIN HOTEL BLOCK, SAN FRANCISCO, 


s 
N 2 
Or SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIS. 
-OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up Capital, 1, $1,500,000 Gold. 
Surplus Fund and Undivided Profits, $363,555.50 Capital Paid Up: 3 2 GOIN 
DIRECTORS: D. Callaghan, James M. Donahue, C. G. London Bankers....... (nion Bank of London, England 
Hooker, G. C. Boardman, Geo. A. Low, James Phelan, epee 
James Moffitt, N. Van Bergen, Jas. H. Jennings. 
CORRESPONDENTS: London, Bank of Montreal; Dublin. 
Provincial Bank of Ireland; Paris, Hottinguer & Co.-: J | PAIR NOM MACK AY 
New York, National Bank of Commerce in New York ; JAMEs-C. FLOOD. KR. H. FOLLYS 
Hamburg, Hesse, Newman & Co.; Boston. Blackstone JoF, BIGELOW 
National Bauk Chicago, First Nutioual Bank, 
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FORUM, 


‘The New 


Review. 


/t touches upon a greater number of: sitbzects vf popular interest and instruction thay 
dither pertadical published in thts country... Maitland Express; VN.) 


ae, Lf Al (Ti 


THE FORUM addresses itself to the mass of intelligent people. . 


It clincusses subjects that concern all classes: alike In morals, in education, in 
yovernment, In religion. 
lt iS gentuinely independent, both of partisan bias and counting-room: influence. 
[tis Constructive In its aim, presenting Opposing. views not for the purpose of ex- 
citing strite, butin order to assist the reader to form wise Conclusions. 


lt emplovs best-known -essayists;) and it also invites to its) pages men and 


COMME? ted with and real who have special Opporctu 


nities 


A FEW OF THE CONTRIBUTORS. 


Prestdent 
Justice Thomas Cooley. 
President S. ©. Barthett. 
Jeunes: Parton. 
President 
bdward Everett Hate. 
(ren. Lore Wolseley. 
Pishop 
President Timothy 
Prot, William Harris. 
Chancellor Lloward Crosby, 
Monsignor 
Prot: Adexander Winchell, 
President John Bascom. 


A, (‘leveland Coxe: 


Spalding. 


Preston. 


Prot. Si. Greorce Mivart 
President 
Proty Frederic 
Vndrew Ph White. 

Prot. Francis 1. Patton, 
Chancellor J.T. Vancent. 


Robinson. 


Prot, everett 
Edward A. 


Published 


Bramwell: 

WS. Taille. 

Prot Willie Summer, 
Major J. -Powell, 

Prot. Lester FL Ward. 

Kev. Dr. Heber Newton. 
Prot. 
edward Eegleston, 
Rev. M. J. Savage. 

W. Higginson. 

Prot Richard Ely. 
Klizabeth Cady Stanton. 


Young. 


Rev. Dr. @vrus Hanmilin. 
Park Benjamin. 

Prot. Simon Newecomil. 
D. Conway. 

Prot. Pheodore Gall. 

Lndrew Lane. 

Prot Th. Bovesen., 
elizabeth Stuart) Phelps. 
Reve Dr. Washineton Crladdei,. 
Julia Ward Howe, 

Prot David Swine. 

Dr. Leonard W Bacon, 


Rev. 


monthly. 5O cts. a copy. 


Richard AS Procter, 
Prof. Henry Cl Addis 
Matlock. 

Prot. 
President J. Re Kendrick. 
Prot, Newman Smyth. 
Carroll D. Wright. 

(vrus Edson. 

Prot. Noah K. Davis. 
Crenw A. W. Greely. 

Rev. Der. A. 
Andrew Carnegie. 

Prot. Re Phursten. 

Dr. William 
Woods Pashia. 

Prof. Willis Beecher, 

(). B. Frothingham. 

(rrant Allen. 

Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley. 
Richard TE. Dana. 

Judge Bennett. 

Prot. Thomas - Davidson. 

Prot. Gi. J. Romanes. 

Spitzbka. 


boraker. 


Bartol, 


85.00 a year. 


PUBLISHING €0., 97 Tnfth Ave. New York. 
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nen crover. |JAPANESE KIROS, 


NEEDHAM S RED CLOVER Bhos OR HAND WARMERS. 


SOMS, and extracts prepared from 
the blossoms, eure Cancer, salt 
Rheuni arising \ cheap ~tibstitute for hot-water bags 
from au iinpure state ofthe blood; Kecomuended by the medical profession ali 
Will also clear the complexion of 
all pimples and eruptions: iS a 
for Constination Piles lit Corel aud sale 
and many other diseases. Both 
laxative and tonie. Neediiaim’s WM. S. DUNCOMBE CO., 
fed Clover cures after evervthing 

else. tails. For full. perticnlars | | li 

o} 

of. cures,.éte., address, WLC. NEEDHAM, Vedic al Surei¢a SUpp 


San Jose, Caloor Box San riticisea, Cal 


Cases 


where hot applications are required. Especially -serviee 


SE TPER SAN 


HOTEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


200 of the most Airy, Sunny 
and Comfortable Rooms 
in the City, at 


$1.00 


Special feat CS hy 


the MONTH, 


(CARS trom all the Ranroads 
ane kernes the door 


JOH 


VIN NAGE, 


- 


MONTGOMERY AVENUE AND KEARNY O1., SAN FRANCISCO. 
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FO. V L] S 


PRIVATE HIOSPITAL. 


620 Folsom St.. San Francisco. 
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HOMIE and Private Hospital for Invahds has been opened in San 

Prancisco by Dir Phe object of the Hospital 
to afford a liome. and at the same tine, careful nursing and medical 
attention to those who are out of health, or who are in need of) special 


treatment. Phe rooms arc large and well turnished, and patients can be 


assured of receiving every The loeation is very central, beme 


within three blocks of the Palace ELotel. 
The household affiirs are under the charge of Mrs. H. H. BELL, who 
is well known to be thoroughly capable and competent of filling ‘the 


sit ot Moat rok, 


? 


Do vou feel dull, languid, Jow-spirited, aud 
mndescribably miserable, both plivsienlly and 
tullyv; experience a@ sense of fullness or bloating 

ifter eating, or of goneness,” Or oof 
Stomach in the morning tongue coated, bitter or 
bad taste in mouth, irregular appetite, dizziness, 
frequent headaches, blurred eyesight, “flouting 
-peeks”’ before the eves, nervous prostration or 
exhaustion, irritability ot temper, bot. thusthes. 
ternating with chilly sensations, Sharp, biting, tran. 
~ient pains here. and cold) drowsiness 
after ineals, wakefulness, disturbed: unre- 
freshing sleep, constant, scribabie. ol 
dvead, or of impending calamity 

It vou have all, or any considerable miunber. of 
these symptoms, vou are suffering trom thatt 
conlmon of American maladies Bilious Dyspepsia. 

Torpid Liver, associated with Lyspepsiag cor Pn 
livestion. The more complicated. disease bits 
he the vreater the member and diversity of 
No tnatter whit. st: bas 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Wedical Discovery wil! 
sibdue it, if taken accerding to directions tow a 
reasonable length of time. not eured complica 
fions multiply, and Consumption: of the 
Skin Diseases, Hiewt Disease, Rheum: 
Disease, or other graye ‘oquite liable to 
set in, and, sooner or later, fatal. 
ation. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Wedical Discovery 
acts powerfullyoupon the Liver. and throreh that 
yreat blood puritving organ, Cleatises the system ot 
all blood-taints and tnipurities, frome er cause 
arising. tis equally etheacious in actings Upon the 
Kidneys, and other excretory organs, cleansing, 
<trenethening,-and healing their diseases. As an 
pope tizing, restorative tonic, it promotes digestion. 

nd nutrition, thereby building up beth test cane 


| 


strength. In malarial districts, this wonderful 
medicine has gained great celebrity curing 
Fever and Ague, Chills and Fever, Dumb Ague, 


and. kindred -diseases. 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 


GURES ALL HUMORS, 


from common Bloteh, or Krupttern, to the worst 
scroftila. Salt-rheui, Scaly or 
Rough Skin, in short, all diseases by bad 
blood, are Ccomauered by this puriiving, 
invigorating medicine. Great tUleers 
rapidly heal its influence. Especialts 
has it nianifested its potency in curing 
aeina, Erysipelas, Boils, Carbuncles, Sore Eyes, 
sScrotthous Sores: and Hips Joint Disease, 
"White swellings.”’ Goitre, or Thiek Neck. and En 
larged Glands. Send ten stamips 
Treatise, with colored plates, on Skin or 
The samme amount tora Treatise on Scroftulous At 
rections, 


CONSUMPTION, 


which is Secrotula of the Lunes, is aerested and 
ered by this remedy. if taker in the curhier stugwes 
of the disease. marvelous power over this 
terrpbly batts disease, When first offering this now 
world-ftamed remedy tothe he, Dre Pierce thought 
seriousiv of calling bis “CONSUMPTION CURE, 
but ubandoned that name as too restrictive for an 
medicine which, trom: its wondertul combination of 
or strengthening, alterative. or blood-cleans- 
ing anti-biltous, pectoral and. mutritive properties, 
is unequaled, not only as a remedy for Consump- 
tion, but forall Chronic Diseases of the 


LIVER, BLOOD, AND LUNGS. 


hor Weak Lites. of Blood, Shortiess of 
Breath, Chronic Nasal Catarrvh. Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Severe Coughs, and kindred affections, iS an: 
cient retaedy. Sefd bs Drugeists, at S100, or six 
bottles for SON), 


Discovery 


World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
No. 663 Main Street, 
> BUFFALO, N.Y. 


$5 is offered 


the manufacturers of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh HRemedy, tor ot 
Chronic: Nasal Catarrh, which thes 
cannot cure, 


headache, obstruction of the Tasal pussuges, dis- 
charges falling fromthe head into the 
times profuse, watery, and aerid, at others, thick, 
fonucious, mucous, purulent, bloody and putrid: 
theeves are weak. watery and inflamed; there 
ringing in the eurs, deutness, hacking or coughing 
to clear the throat, expectoration of offensive 
inatter, toverher with scabs trom uleers: the voice 
& hanged and has oa nasab-twang:. the breath: ts 
Offensive: sand taste: are impaired: there is a 
-ensation cot dizziness: with mental Gepresstom. a 
hacking cough, and weneral debilitw.. tew 
of the svinptoms are. 
Present wn Thotsands of 
nually, without manifesting half oof the above 
“vinptoms, result in consmipption, andoend 
vrave. No -ociseuse: is so common, more. deceptive 
and danwerors, Jess. understood, or more 
sstully treated by physicians. 

By its mild, soothing. and healing properties, Dr. 
uge’s Catarrh Reedy cures the worst cases -ot 
‘atarrh,** cold in the head,” Coryzay anid 
‘atarrhal Headache. 

Sold by druggists everywhere: 50 cents. 


~~» 


Reward 


in the 


THE ORIGINAL 
\evrceS LITTLE 


ewets PILLS. 


BEWARE OF ALWAYS ASK 


FOR DR. PIERCHS PELLETS, Oh} 


SUEGAR-COATED PILLS 


Being emtirely vegetable. they operat 
wWitthout tee the diet. or 
pation, Put up ii glass Vials, hermetically sealed, 
Alwavs tresh and reliable, As a lanative. ale 
terative, Ppurgative., these litth vive 
Theorie st perkect. satistict ion, 


Sick Headache. 


biligus beadache. dizzi- 
bil- 
ious waitachks, there 
bowels. are relieved 
cored: tay the 
lise. of Pieree’s oPleasant 
Pureative Pedlets. in 
of these Pellets aver so great awariety of 


it 4 that. their action pon 
the universal oot a gwhand or tissue es 
their sanative. Sold by drue 


vists,. for twenty-five certs a vial. 
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JOUSEKEEPIN 


Volume 6 of this popular fortnightly Magazine be- 


eins with the issue of Nov. 12th. 


Any one sending S250, the price of a vearly subscription can. have 
(FOOD HOUSEKEEPING sent: from Nov. t2th, 1887. to Jan- 
Pst, ISSO, (comprising the issues for months) 
provided their) subscription reaches us 


betore sun. LSSS., 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING was started in May. 1885, and has become 


widely known and verv popular, beeause it is the most practical, 


useful and valuable Home Magazine published, 


We have letters froin ladies in-all parts of the country testifving to. its 
excellence and helpfialiess to them in the perplexing 


problems of PPousekeeping. 


EVERY HOUSEKHREEPER NEEDS IT. 


Sond tor to the Publishers— 


VV. & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


‘ 
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ESTABLISHED i80!. 


& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richuess, flavor and cleanliness, 


DURKEE’S 


MZ, 


FOR | SALAD DRESSING 


Since the vear this invaluable preparation has U N Q UALLE D FQ R 
been before the public, and every year as its execel- EFXCELLENCE 


encies become more extensively known, its popular 


ty has increased, | For removing dandruff, cleansing Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and as a 
aud restoring the haia, and for all atlinents of the sauce for 
head. it is a sovereign remedy. It will keep the hair care; ull its Ine for 3 am 

moist, thiek: and lustrous, and is warranted to pre- and will keep good for years, 

ventit from ever becoming gray, thin, harsh, orseurty, BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 


TO EVERY READER 
This Adve ement. 


1,00 0 of these wate hes piven sehbsolvteoiv free toin- 
*roduce THE HOUSE DCOM NION. We witli 
also send The Household Companion six 
months free to 1,000 per ons whe will ~oswer this 
advertisenient, ond send us 


§ the address of 20 newspaper 
ferent within Gidayws. 
Companion. of New York i- 
inits firilest sense: e 
Jnstrated, containing several 


complete and serial stares of 
fascinating interest,and aric 
variety ‘ffonny sketches, anecdotes, news, condensed 
netes on fashion, art. industries, hterature. Ac... and 
stands conspicuous among theilustrated Me ‘tropolitan 

: —— ma journals of the country... Send 1§ ets. in silver or 
stamps to help pay post me, packing. &e, Eiouse- 

hold Companivoa, ‘257 Broadway, New York. 


US VROOM & Military BUILDIN BOOKS. Catalogue: free. W. F. 
Shaving Soap, 1° Gold St., N.Y. (> Conmmtoek, 23° Warren Street, N.Y. 
SEE PERE! Why not save one on | 

Artie les? Send for Catalogue. . Big No asked. for patents until ob 
pay to Agents. CHICAGO SCALE €o., Chieago, tained Write for Liventors Gnide, 


THOS. SIMPSON, Washington, D. © 


0 4! 
deaithful ison Reducer — ts Fifteen Pe yunds a N 
NO PO ISON. DIPO- never fails to permanent pe? NEST 
velop the and Form. we H 7 AT 
BEA TY of Fave aod Form every Lads AR A 
hemishes, Flesh Worms, (Black-Heads,) Wrinkles, Pock-Marks, «1 7 
end (stamps or silver) for Particulars. Testimonials, Circulas OF EY \ Gt WAYS 
(by Return Mall. Mention article wanted. Chichester ESP O Be Ae 
Chemical Co., 2815 Madison Square, Philada, Pa. 1S ACY AND iN \ 4 ina DRUGGISTS.: 


GAUNTLET BRAND 
D PERFEC;], = 
COR KEE & COLMA 
. 408 : > 
‘a 
| 
ii N one bed 4 
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The volume for 1888 will be, du many respects, superior to any that- 


have preceded if, as willbe seen by the following partial Amonuncements 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 


the famous Statesman, will contribute an article, expressly written 
for the Companion, on **The Future of the English-Speaking Races.” 


Six Serial Stories, 
tae \ FULLY Wil BE: GIVEN. Isss,. BY 

eee = J. T. Trowbridge, C. A. Stephens, Chas. H. Ober, Robert Barr, 
uy Mrs. Lily F. Wesselhoeft, and Mrs. Frank Lee. 


Renowned Contributors. 


special Articles of great interest, written for the Companion, will) appear 


fromthe following Eminent Authors of Great Britain and the United States: 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL. GEN. LORD WOLSELEY, 
JUSTIN McCARTHY. M. P., GEN. GEO. CROOK, U.S. A., 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR, LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. COL. T. W. HIGGINSON, 
wud mans other well-known and popular writers. 


Twelve Pages Weekly, 
elght will be given nearly everv week during dass, 


the pauper almost one-half, and giving an extraordinary amount and 
"OU 


Varriets of choiee reading and ilustratious, without any advance in the price. 


/ 


Creat Variety of Reading. 
Articles of Travel: Sketches of Eminent Men; Fascinating Stories; Taics 
? of Adventure: Historical and Scientific Articles: Facts; Bright 
Sayings: Anecdotes: Skctches of Natural History: Poetry. 

Free to Jan. Ist, (888. 

New Subscribers who send now, will receive the 
paper free to Jan, tat. ISS8S, and for a full year freim that 
date. offer includes the Thanksgiving and Christians 
Double Holiday Nuinbers. Specimen Copies and Colored 
Announcement free.) this, Mavuzine. “Address 

Perry Mason & Company, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass 
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ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

ee Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, “Anti-Rust,” and Medicated Papers. 

NEW YORK, ated Paper Co., 
CHICAGO, 


Limited, 
— BOSTON. 


Banner Street, 
St. Lukes, E. C. 


ANTI-RUST 
PRICE REDUCED. 


(50%. Paper 


This Fixture Heavily Plated dass 


AND — 


Four Thousand-Sheet Rolls; 


“MANILLA, WHITE, 
AND COLORED 


Wrapping 


: J BEST STANDARD BRAND PERFECT PROTECTION 
>= IN ROLLS (NOT MEDICATED) AGAINST 
te 
DELIVERED FREE 
> 
A Anywhere in the United States 
FROM 
— AND — on receipt of 
« Var 
WEIGHTS. ONE DOLLAR DAMPNESS. 
OUR MEDICATED PAPER 
For sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehicle for emollient and astringent remedies, affording a means of securing for 
chronic cases that regular, persistent treatment, without which the advice and remedies of the ablest physicians fail to relieve. 
This paper heavily charged with ointment approved by the profession, offers.a method of treatment free from the inconvenience and annoy- 
ance attending the use of other femedies. The itching type of the disease quickly yields to its influence. . 
We submit a few extracts from the many letters we receive as to the value of our Medicated Paper. 
. The originals may be seen at our office. 
3t SOMERSET ST., BOSTON, MASS. NEW HARTFORD, lowa, Aug. trth, 1887. 
A. P. W. PAPER Co. We cannot do without your Medicated Paper. Send, two dollars’ 
; GENTLEMEN :—Your Medicated Toilet. Paper is -usefnl in the worth at once. 
treatment of Anal diseases, allaying to a extent the PITTSBURGH, Pa., Aug. 7th, 1889; 
itching, is a remedy easily “applied, and a tria M. oe enclose Postal Note for four roils Medicated Paper, the best 
merits, F. M. JOHNSON, M. D., July 1, 1885. remedy we have ever found. 
NEW HAVEN, age 1886. CUSTON, Iowa, Aug. 3d, 1887. 
: It is a decided pleasure to find an acy ertised article possessing I have tried your Medicated Paper, find it good, and enclose ome 
f real merit. I enclose $1 for a further supply. dollar for further supply. 
NEW York, April 5, 1886, ARECLE, Pinal Co., Arizona, June r4th, 1887. 
FROM A PHYSICIAN.—!I anr much pleased with your sample of Please send me ten rolls of your most excellent Medicated Paper. 
Medicated Paper. . Pléase send me eight packages and pocket case 5 
for enclosed. _ Gretna, lowa, Aug, 1st, 2887. 
] have suffered for years, until relieved your Medicated Paper. 
NEWBURGH, May 17, 1886. Enclosed find two dollars.for more of it. 


My physician recommends your Medicated Paper, and I enclose 
$1 for eight packets with pocket case. 
Your Medicated Paper has been used with most gratifying result. 


‘ UNIVERSITY, MISS., July 8th, 1887. 
I have had great benefit from your Medicated Paper, and enclose 


It isa splendid remedy and has my unqualified endoisement. Please Postal Note for another roll, 
send two "Sedalia, Mo., July 15th, 1887. 
LIsBon, D. T., April 30, 1886. I enclose one dollar for which please send me pocket packages of 
Your Medicated Paper is a bonanza in my family; has relieved your most excellent Medicated Paper. 
two cases of long standing. I enclose §t for two rolls. | Demopolis, Ala. 
NORRISTOWN, PA., Dec. 1s, 1886. I find your Medicated Papet better than any I hate over used 
A P. W. PAPER Co. Send me one dollar's worth in small packages as I carry it with me, 
- GENTLEMEN :—Having recommended your Medicated Paper to a ; 
number of my patients suffering with Hemorrhoids, I find it of great ; , Denver, Col., April Igth, 1887. 
benefit in preventing the intense itching, and in some cases has made I have found yonr Medicated Paper superior to any 1 ever saw 
A permanent cure. and enclose one dollar fer more of it. 


Pocket. Packet, - - - %0.10 
Price per Roll of 1,000 Sheets securely wrapped in Tin Foil - a 0.50 
Eight Packets and Neat Pocket Case - 1.00 
Two 1,000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickle Fixture, - - ° 1.30 


Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. Address 


ALBANY PERF®#\TED WRAPPING PAPER. CO. ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


pay ~ A 
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